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DISSERTATION i; 



ON THE 



IDEA OF UNIVERSAL POETRY. 



W HEN we speak of poetry, as an art^ we 
mean smh a way or method of tr^ting a svlh- 
jecty as is found most pleasing and delightful 
to us. In all other kinds of literary coinposi-|^ 
tion, pleasure is subordinate to use : in poetryr 
only, PL£Aa&IR£,is the end, to which use itself • 
(however it be, for certain reasons, always J>re-L^ 
tended) must submit. 

This idea of the end of poetry is no i^oyel 
one, but indeed the very' same which our great 
philosopher entertained of it; who gives it as 
the essential note of this part of learning— 

THAT IT SUBMITS THE SHEWS OF THINGS TO THE 
DESIRES OF THE MIND: WHEREAS REASON DOTH 
BUCKLE AND BOW THE MIND UNTO THE NATURE 

OF THINGS. For to gratify the desires of the \ 
mind, is to please: Pleasure then, ih the 

B3 
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4 OK THE IDEA OF 

/ idea of Lord Bacon, is the ultimate and ap* 

propriate end of poetry ; for the sake of Tfhich 

it acGpinrnodates itself to the desires bf the 

* mind/^d 4oth nW (as other, kinds of writing, 

. ,-v^bicH are -under the controul of reason) hickle 
and how the mind ta the nature of things, 

Bu* they, who like a principle the h^\^t 
for seeing it in Greek, may take it in the words 
of an old philosopher, Eratosthenes, who af* 
firmed — woiij'niv mam a ^oya^str^ai ^yji^ya^ 
ylag^ e hia^xaXiagr^of which words, the 
definition given above, is the translation. 

\ This notion of the end of poetrjr, if kept 
steadily in view, will unfold to ift all the mys* 
teries of the poetic art. There needs but ta 
evolve the philosbpherV idea, and to apply it^ 
as occasion serves. The art of poetf'y will be^ 
universally, the aiSt or pleasing ; and all its 
rulesy but so many means, "'which experience 
finds most conducive to^that end ; 

Sic ANiMis natum inventumcjuepoeipa j41jy>an0X8, 

Aristotle has delivered and explsuned theai? 
rule% so far as they respect one species of 
poetry, the dramatic^ or, more propei^l]^ 
speaking, H^ tragic : And. whea svoh a wri|ei^ 
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ni h&, shall do as much by the other spccfes, 
thfett, tsittd not till theri, a complete art or 
l^OBtitV will be fottnfed. 

I have not the presumption to think myself, 
In ahy degree, equal to this arduous task: 
But from the idea of thi* art, as given above; 
An ordinary writer may undertake to deduct 
some general fconcluelons, concerning Univer^ 
M Poetry y whidi seem preparatory to those 
fticer disquisitions, concerning its se\)erat sorts 
or species. 

I. It follows from that IDEA, that it should 
faeglect no advantage, that filiriy bffers itself, 
of appearing m such a dress or mode of Ian* 
guage, as is most taJnng and agreeable to us* 
We may expect then, in the language or style 
of pdetry, a thoice of such words as are most 
sbnot*6U8 atid expressive, and sufch an arrange* 
ititht df them as throw^ the di«c6iirse out of 
the oi^dinafy aftd common phrase of cohVersa^- 
tioh; Novelty and variety arfe certain liources 1 
of pleasui^: a construction of words, Whifch iil 
hot Vulvar, is thefefore more suited to the endi / 
of poetry, than otie which we are every day ^ 
aecudtomed to in familiar diseotirse. Some 
niahtfers 6f Jjlacing them are^ kUo, more agtee- 
ibte «e the eari tiian etfaeft: Poetry, then, H 
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9 <>N THE IDEA OF 

studious of these^ as it would by all means^ 
not manifestly absurd, give pleasure: And 
hence a certain musical cadence^ or what we 
call Rhythm, will be affected by the poet. 

\ But, of all the means of adorning and en- 
kvening a discourse by words, which are infi* 
nite, and perpetually grow upon us, as our 
knowledge of the tongue, in which we write, 
and our skill in adapting it to the ends of 
poetry, increases, there is none that pleases 

V morcj; ^BXi^gurative expression. 

hy Jigwraiive expression^ \ would be un- 
derstood to mean, here, that which respects 
the pictures or images of things. And this 
sort of figurative expression is universally 
pleasing to us, because it tends to impress on 
the mind the most distinct and vivid concep* 
tions ; and truth of representation being of less 
account in this way of composition, than the 
liveliness of it, poetry, as such, will delight 
in tropes and figures^ and those the most 
r strongly and forceably expressed. And though 
the application of figures will admit of great 
variety, according to the nature of the subject, 
and ^<^ management of them must be suited 
to the taste and apprehension of the people, to 
whom they are addressed, yet, in some way 
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tt other, they will find a place in all works of 
poetry; and they who object to the use of 
them, only shew that they are not capable of 
being pleased by this sort of composition, or 
do, in efiect, interdict the thing itself. 

The ancients looked for so much of this force 
and spirit of expression in whatever they dig- 
nified with the name of poem, that Horace 
tells us it was made a question by some, whe- 
ther comedy were rightly referred to this class, 
beeause it differed only, in point of measure, 
from mere prose. 

Idcirco quidam, comoedia riecne poema 
Esset, quaesivere : quod acer spiritus, ac vis. 
Nee verbis, nee rebus inest: nisi quod pede 

certo 
Differt sermoni, sermo merus — Sat 1. 1, iv. 

But they might have spared their doubt,, or 
at least have resolved it, if they had considered 
that comedy adopts as much of this Jorce and 
spirit of words, as is consistent with the n(U 
ture BXid degree of that pleasure, which it pre- 
tends to give. For the name of poem will be- 
long to eveiy epmpositidn, whose primary end 
is to please^ provided it be so constructed as to 
afford all the pleasure, which its kind or sort 
will permit, * * 
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9 ON TBE IDBA OF 

IL'From the idea of the end of poetr|r^ it 
Ibllows, that not only figurative and tropical 
terms vrill be employed in it^ as these, by the 
images they convey, and by the air of novel^ 
which such indirect ways of speaking carry 
with thejn, are found most delightful to us, 
but also that fiction, in the largest sense of 
the word, is essential to poetry. For its pur- 
pose is, not to delineate truth simply, but to 
present it in the most taking forms ; not to re* 
fleet the *real face of things, but to illustrate 
and adorn it ; not to represent the fairest ob<^ 
jects only, but to represent jthem in the fairest 
lights, and to heighten all their beauties up to 
the possibility of their natures; nay, to ot^^ 
strip nature, and to address itself to our wildest 
ifancy, rather than to our judgment and cooler 
sense.. 

OwT* iTFi^t^xroL TOL^ avSgofl-iy, St ffwaxej'A, 

As sings one of the profession*, who seems t0 
have uaderstood his privileges very well. 

For there is something in &e mind of man^ 
•ublime and elevated^ which prompts it to 
•v^lopk all obvious and familiar a.pp^ranceS| 

% £nay^0dod€9. . See FIutarcb> vol I. p. l&Faf. I6d4. 
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and to feign to itself otiierand more extrtor- 
dinary ; such a« correspond to the extent of its 
own powers, and fill out all the faculties and 
capacities of our souk. This restless and as- 
piring disposition^ poetry, first and principally, 
would indulge and flatter ; and thence takes its 
maine of Mvme^ as if some power, abore Im- 
mmiy conspired to lift the mind to th^e es^ted 
conceptions. 

Hence it conies to pftss, that it deals In 
aposti^of^ies andiirirocations; that it impensMM- 
nates the virtues and vices t peoples ail creatioa 
with new and living forms ; calls up infernal 
/spectres to tetrify, or brings down telttt^ 
\natures to astonish, the imagination; ass^oi^ 
Ues, combines, or connects its ideas, at plea- 
sure ; in short, prefers not only the agreeable, 
«uid the graceful, but, as occasion calls upon 
her, the vast, the incredibie, I had almost 
aaid, the impossible, to the obvious truth and 
nature of things. For att this is but a feeble 
expression of that magio virtue of peetty, which 
our Shakespear has so forcibly described ia 
those wdl-known lines-— 

Th^ poefs ^re, in a fine frenzy rowling, 
jDipth glance from heav'n* to earth, from 
earth to heav*n ; 
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JO ON THE IDEA OF 

And, as Imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet*s pen 

Turns them to sbape> and gives to aery 

. ^nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 

When the received system of manners or 
rehgion in any country, happens to be so con- 
stituted as to suit itself in some degree to this 
extravagant turn of the human mind, we may 
expect that poetry will seize it with avidity, 
will dilate upon it with pleasure, and take a 
pride to erect its specious wonders on so proper 
and convenient a ground. Whence it cannot 
seem strange that, of all the forms in which 
poetry ha3 appeared, that oi pagan fable y and 
gothic romance, should, in their turns, be 
found the most alluring to the true poet. For, 
in defect of these advantages, he will ever ad- 
venture^, in some sort, to supply their place 
with others of his own invention ; that is, he 
will mould every system, and convert every 
subject, into the most amazing and miraculous 
£)rm» 

And this is that I would say, at present, of 
these two requisites of universal poetry, namely, 
that licence of expression^ which we call the 
style of poetry, and that licence of represent 
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tation^ which we call Jiction. The stgh is, 
^s it were,: the body of polity \ fiction^ is its 
souL H^ing^ tlius^ taken the privilege c^ra 
poet to create a Muse, we have only now ti^, 
give her a voice, or more properly to tune Si, i 
and then she will be in a condition, as one dF^ 
her favourites speaks, to ravish all th£ Gods.' 
For • 



1^ 



\J 



III. It follows from the same idea of die . , 
jBndj which poetry would accomplish, that oot \ 
only Rhythm, but numbers, properly so calkd^ 
is essential to it. For this Art undertaking te 
gratify all those desires axid expectations of 
pleasure, that can be reasonably entertained 
by us, and there being a capacity in language, 
the instrument it works by, of pleasing 'tis very 
highly, not only by the sense and imagery at 
xsonveys, but by the structure of Words, and 
jBtill more by the harmonious atrangement of 
thena in metrical sounds or numbers, and 
lastly there being oo reason in the nature of 
tlv^ thing itself why these pleasures should not 
be Ainited, it follows that poetry will not be 
that which it professes to be, tfiat is, wH-<a6t 
accdbiplish its own purpose, unless it delight 
^ ear with numbers, or, in other words, jtor 
\m% it be cloathed in verss. r • . .. 
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Hie reiider^ I dare say^ has bitfa^to gon^ 
aloi^ with me, in this deduction : but here, I 
fuqiect^ we shall separate. Yet be will startle 
tile less at diis conclui^ion/ if he reflect on the 
origin and first application of poetry among all 
nations. 

It is every where of the most early'growth> 
preceding every other sort of composition; and 
being destined for the ear, that is, to be either 
sung, or at least recited, it adapts itselfj .even 
in its first rude essays, to that sense of measure 
and proportion in sounds, which is so natural 
to us. The hearer*j attention is the soonei^ 
gained by this means, his entertainment 
quickened, -and bis admiration of the per- 
former's art excited. Men are ambitious of 
pleasing, and ingenious in refining upon what 
they observe will please. So that musical ca-* 
dences and harmonious sounds, which natur<^ 
dictated, are farther softened and improved by 
art, till poetry become as ravishing to the ear, 
as the images, it presents, are to the imagina* 
tion. In propess of time, what was at first 
the extemporaneous production of gehiui 
6r passion, under the conduct of a fkitu^ 
ral ear, becomes the labour of the closet, 
and is conducted by artificial rules ; yet still; 
with a secret reference to the ^ense of hearingii 
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tnd to that acceptation vdiich melodious sounds 
meet with in the recital of expressive words* 

Even the prose-writer (when <he art is 
enough advanced to produce prose) hating 
been acoiistomed to have his ear consulted and 
gratified by the poet, catches insensibly the 
same harmonious affection, tunes' his seor 
tences and periods to some agreement widi 
song, and transfers into his coolest narrative^ 
or gravest instruction^ something of that mu- 
uc,. vntijk which faijB ear vibrates from poetic 
unpresaions. 

In shorty he leaves, measured and determi* 
Hate numbers, that is^ Metre, to the poet, 
«rbo is to pleas!^ up to the height of his facul*^ 
^es> and the nature of his work ; and only re^ 
serves to himself, whosis purpose of giving 
pleasure is subordinate to another end« the ' 
Iboser musical measure^ or what we call 
Bhythmical Prose. 

The reason appears, from this deduction, 
wh^ all poetry aspires to please by melodious 
numbers. To some species, it is thought 
qiore essential, than to others, because those 
l^pecies continue to hesuvg, that is, are more 
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14 ON THE mtA OT 

itmnediately addressed to the ear ; and' becattse 
they continue to be sui^ in concert with wwi- 
skal instruments, by which the ear is still 
ihore indulged. It happened in ^ntient Greece, 
that even tragedy retained this accompaniment 
of musical instruments^ through all its stages, 
and even in ils most improved state. Whence 
Aristotle includes Music, properly so called, 
as well Z!& Rhythm ^xiA Metre, in \m idea pf 
the tragic poem. He did this, because he 
found the drama of his country, omnibus nu- 
ic£Ris ABSOLUTUM, I mean in possession of all, 
the advantages which could result from the 
union of rhythmical, metrical, and musical 
sounds. JVIodern tragedy has relinquished 
part of these : yet still, if it be true that this 
poem be more pleasing by the addition of the 
musical art, and there be nothing in the nature 
of the composition which forbids the use of it, 
I know not why Aristotle's idea should not be 
adopted, and his precept become a standing 
law of the tragic stage. For this, as every 
other poem, being Calculated and designed 
properly and ultimately to please, whatever 
contributes to produce that end most perfectly, 
all circumstances taken into the account, must 
be thought of the nature or essence of th6 
kind. 
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But without carrying matters so far, let us 
confine our attention to metre, or what we call 
verse. This must be essential to every work 
bearing the name of poem, not, because we 
are only accustomed to call works written in 
verse, poems, but because a work, which pro- 
fesses to please us by every possible and propet 
method, and yet does not give us this plea- 
sure, which it is in its power, and is jio way 
improper for it, to give, must so far fall short 
of fiilfilUng its own engagements to us; that is, 
it has not all those qualities which we have a 
right to expect in a work of literary art, of 
which pleasure is the ultimate end. 

To explain myself by an obvious instance. 
History undertakes to instruct us ih the 
transactions of past times. If it answer this 
purpose, it does all that is of its nature ; and, 
if it find means to please us, besides, by the 
harmony of its style, and vivacity of its narra- 
jtion, all this is to be accounted as pure gain : 
if it instructed only, by the truth of its 
reports, and the perspicuity of its method, it 
would fully attain its^ end. Poetry, on the 
other hand, undertakes t6 please. If it em- 
ploy all its powers to this purpose, it effects all 
that is of its nature : if it serve, besides, to 
inform or instruct us, by the truths it conveys. 
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and l^y the precepts or examples it iojculcfttes, 
thiar service may rather be accepted, than re- 
quired by us : if it pleased only, by its inge- 
nious fietions, and harmonious structure, it 
would dischaiige its office, and answer itsr 
end. 

« In this sense, the famous saying of Erato^ 
1 sthenes, quoted dhore^-r^fhat the poet's aim v 
^ to pleasCj not to imtruct-^is to be under^ 
stood : nor does it appear, what reason Straba 
could have to take ojSence at it ; however it 
might be misapplied, as he tells us it was, by 
that writer. For, though the poets, no doubt 
(and especially the poet, whose honour the 
great Geographer would assert, in his criticism 
on Eratosthenes) frequently instruct us hy h 
true and faithful representatioa of things ; yet 
even this instructive air is only aisurai^ for the 
.sake of pleasing; which, as the human mind 
is constituted, they could not so well do, if 
they did not instruct at all, that is, if truth 
were; wholly neglected by them. So that pleO'^ 
swre is still the ultimate end and ^cope of the 
poet^s art; and instruction itself is, in his 
hands, only one of the meansy by which he 
would effect it^. 

> See Stkabo, 1 i. p! 16, ftir. 1630. ^\ 
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t am the larger on this head to shew that it 
is not a mere verbal dispute, as it is commonly 
thought, whether poem^ should be written in 
Verse, or no. Men may include, ' or not in- 
clude, the idea of metre in their complex, idea 
of what they call a Poem. What I contend 
for, is, that metre, as an instrument of 
pleasing, is essential to every work of poetic 
art, and would therefore enter into such idea, 
if men judged of poetry according to its con- 
fessed nature and end. 

Whence it may seem a little strange, that 
my Lord Bacon should speak of poesy as a 
part of learning in measure of words for the 
uo^T TAKT restrained ; vfheii his own notion, 
as we have seen above, was, that the essence 
of poetry consisted in submitting the skews of 
things to the desires of the mind. For these 
shews of things could only be exhibited to the 
mind through the medium of words : and it \s 
just as natural for the mind to deisire that these 
words should be harmonious, as that the 
images, conveyed in them, should be UluS" 
trious ; there being a capacity in the mind of 
being delighted through- its organ, the ear, as 
well as through its power, or faculty of imagi- 
nation. And the wonder is the greater, be- 
cause the great philosopher himself was aware 

VOL. II. . c 
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of the agreement and consort which poetry 
hath with music, as well as mth maris nature 
and pleasure, that is^ with the pleasure which 
naturally results from gratifying the imagina- 
tion. So that, to he consistent with himself, 
iie should, methinks, have said — that poesy 
was a part of' learning in measure of words 
ALWAYS restrained ; such poesy, as, through 
the idleness or negligence of writers, is not so 
restrained, not agreeing to his own idea of this 
part of learning ^. 

These reflexions will aflfbrd a proper solu- 
tion of that question, which has been agitated 
by the critics, " Whether a work of fiction 
''and imagination (such as that of the arcb- 
" bishop of Catnbray, for instance) conducted, 
'' in oth^ respects, according to the rules of 
'' the epic poem, but written in prose, may 
*' deserve the name of Poem, or not.'* For, 
though it be frivolous indeed to dispute .about 
names, yet from what has been said it appears, 
that if metre be not incongruous to the nature 
of an epic composition, and it afford a pleasure 
which is not to be found in mere prose, metre 
is^ for that reason, essential to this mode of 



« Adv. op Lba&kino^ vol. i p. SO. Dr. Birch'a £d. 
1765. 
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writing ; which h only saying in other words, 
that an epic composition, to give all the plea* 
sure which it is capable of giving, must be 
written in ver^e. * 

But, secondly, this conclusion, I think, ex- 
tends farther than to such works as aspire to 
the name of epic* For instance, what are we 
to think of those novels or romanceSy as they 
are called, that is, fables constructed oti some 
private and familiar subject, which have been 
so current, of late, through all Europe ? As 
they propose pleasure for their end, and pro* 
secute it, besides, in the way oijiction^ though 
without metrical numbers, and generally, in* 
deed, in harsh and rugged prose, one easily 
sees what their pretensions are, and undei^ 
what idea they are ambitious to be received* 
Yet, as they are wholly destitute of measured 
sounds (to say nothing of their other number- 
less defects) they can, at most, be considered 
but as hasty, imperfect, and abortive poems t 
whether spawned from the dramatic^ or nar- 
rative species, it may be hard to isay-^ 

Unfinished things, one kiiows not what td 

call. 
Their g-eneration's so equivocal. 

C 2 
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20 ON THE IDEA OF 

However, such as thejr are, these novelties 
have been generally well received : «Si)me, for 
the real merit of their execution ; Others, for 
their amusing subjects; Allot them, for the 
gratification they aflbrd, or promise at least, 
to a vitiated, palled, and sickly ima^nation -7- 
that^ last disease of learned minds, and sure 
prognostic of expiring Letters. But whatever 
may be the temporary success of these things 
(for they vanish as fast as they are produced, 
and are produced as soon as they are conceived) 
good sense wiH acknowledge no work of art 
but such as is composed according to the laws 
of its tcind. These kinds, as arbitrary things 
as we account them (for I neither forget nor 
dispute what our best philosophy teaches con- 
cerning kinds and sorts), have yet so far their 
foundation in nature and the reason of things, 
that it will not be allowed us to multiply, or 
vary them, at pleasure. We may, indeed, 
mix and confound them, if we will (for there 
'is a sort of literary luxury, which would en- 
gross all pleasures at once, even such as are 
contradictory to each other), or, in our rage 
for incessant gratification, we may take up 
with half-formed pleasures, such as come first 
to hand, and^ may be administered by ariy 
body : But true taste requires chaste, severe, 
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and simple pleasures; and true genius will onl/ 
Jbe concerned in administering such. 

Lastly^ on the same principle on which We 
have decided on these questions cpnceming 
the absolute merits of poems in prose, in 
all languages^ we may^ also, determine ano- 
ther^ which has been put concerning th^ 
comparative merits of ^ rhtmep, and what is 
called BLANK verse, in our own, and the other 
modern languages. 

Critics and antiquaries have been sollicitous 
to find out who were the inventors of rhyme, 
which some fetch from the Monks, some from 
the Goths, and others from the Arabians: 
whereas^ the truth seems to be, that rhyme, 
or the consonance of final syllables, occurring , 
at stated intervals, isjhe c^jffa^te of natnye^ or^ ^^ 

as we may say, an appeal to the ear, in all lan^ 
guages, and in some degree pleasing in all. The 
difference is, that, in some languages, th^se con- 
sonances are apt of themselves to occur so often 
that they rather nauseate, than please, and so, 
instead of being af&cted, are studiously avoided 
by good writers ; while in others, as in all the 
^!odern ones, where these consonances are less 
frequent, and where the quantity of ^Uables 
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is not so distinctly marked as, of itself, to afr 
ford an harmonious measure and musical va-r 
riety, there it is of necessity that poets have 
had recourse to Khyme; or to some other ex- 
pedient of the like nature, such as the AllUe- 
Tation, for instance; which is only another 
way of delighting the ear by iterated sound, 
and may be defined, the consonance of initial 
letters, as rhyme is, the consonance of Jinal 
sylhhles. All this, I say, is of necessity, be- 
cause what we call verses in such languages 
will be otherwise untuneful, and will not strike 
the ear with that vivacity, which is requisite 
to put a sensible difference between poetic 
numbers and measured prose. 

In short, no method of gratifying the ear 
js 1 by measured sound, which experience has 
\ jr found pleasing, is to be neglected by the poet: 
and ' although, from the different structure 
and genius of languages, these methods will 
be different, the studious application of such 
methods, as each particular language allows, 
becomes a necessary part of his office. He 
will only cultivate those methods most, which 
tend to produce, in a given language, the most 
harmonious structure or measure, of whiqh it 
is capable. 
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Hence it comes to pass, that the poetry of 
some modem languages cann6t so much as 
subsist, without rhyme: In others, it is only 
embellished by it. Of the former sort is the 
French, which therefore adopts, and . with 
good reason, rhymed verse, not in tragedy 
only, but in coiriedy : And though foreigners, 
who have a language differently constructed, 
are apt to treat this observance of rhyme as an 
idle affectation, yet it is but just to allow that 
the French themsfelves are the most competent 
judges of the natural defect of their own 
tongue, and the likeliest to perceive by what 
management such defect is best remedied or 
concealed. 

In the latter class of languages, whose 
poetry is only embellished by the use of 
rhyme, we may reckon the Itahan and the 
English : which being naturally more tuneful 
and harmonious than the French, may afford 
all the melody of sound which is expected in 
some sorts of poetry, by its varied pausey and 
quantity only ; while in other sorts, which are 
more soUicitous to please the ear, and where 
such sollicitude, if taken notice of by the 
reader or hearer, is not resented, it may be 
proper, or rather it becomes a law of the Eng- 
lish and Italian poetry, to adopt rhyme. Thus, 
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our tragedies are usually <;;oinposed in blank 
verse; but our epic and Lyric compositions 
are found most pleasing^ when cloathed in 
rhynae. Milton, I know, it will be said, is 
an exception: But, if we set aside some 
learned persons, who have suffered themselves 
to be too easily prejudiced by their admiration 
of the Greek and Latin languages, and still 
more, perhaps, by tb^ prevailing notion of thq 
ponkish or gothic original of rhymed verse, 
all other readers, if left to themselves, would, 

J* I dare, say, be more delighted with this poet, 
if, besides his various pause, and measured 
quantity, he had enriched his numbers, with 
rhyme^ So that his love of liberty, the ruling 
passion of his heart, perhaps transported him 
too far, when he chose to follow the example 
set him by one or two writers of prime note 
(to Use his own eiilogium), rather than comply 
with the regular and prevailing practice of his 
favoured Italy, which first and principally, as 
our best rhymist sings. 

With pauses, cadence, and well-vowell'd 

words, 
And all the graces a good ear aflbrds. 
Made rhyme an art — 

Our comedy, indeed, is generally written 
in prose; but through the idleness, or ill taste, 
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af our vrriteirs^ rather than from any other just 
cause. For, though rhyme be not necessary, 
or rather would be improp^, in the comedy 
of our language, which can support itself in 
poetie numbers, without the diligence of 
rhyme; yet some sort of metre is requisite in 
this humbler species of poem ; otherwise, it 
,will not contribute all that is within its power 
0.nd province, to please^ And the paHicular 
metre, proper for this species, is not far to 
seek. ^ For it can plainly be no other than a 
careless and looser Iambic, such as oi\r lan- 
guage naturally runs into, even in conversation, 
and of which we are not without examples, in 
«ur o)d and best writers for the comic stage. 
But it is not wonderful that those critics, who 
take offence at English epic poems in rhymes 
because the Greek and Latin only observed 
quantity y should require English comedies to 
be written in pros0, though the Greek and 
Latin comedies were compos^ in verse. For 
the ill application of examples, and the neglect 
pf them, may be well enough expected from 
the same men, since it does not appear that 
their judgment was employed, or the reason 
of the thing attended to, in either instance. 

And THUS much for the idea of Universal 
Poetry. Jt is the art of treating any subject 
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in siLch a way as is found most delightful to 
us; that is^ in an ornamented and numerous 

STYLE — IN THE WAY OF FICTION — AND IN 

VERSE* Whatever deserves the name of poem 
must unite these three properties ; only in dif- 
ferent d^rees of eaeh^ according to its nature. 
For the art of every hind of poetry is only this 
general art so modified as the nature of each^ 
diat is^ its more immediate and subordinate 
end, may respectively require. 

We are now, then, at the well-head of the 
poetic art ; and they who drink deeply of this 
spring, will be best qualified to perform the 
rest. But all heads are not equal to these co- 
pious draughts ; and, besides, I hear the sober 
reader admonishing me long since — 

Lusisti satis atque bibisti ; 
Tempus abire tibi est, ne potum largius 

AEauo 
Rideat, et pulset lasciva decentius aetas^ 

Thurcaston, 

MDCCLXV. 
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In the former Essay, I gave an idea, or slight 
sketch, of Universal Poetry. In this, I at- 
tempt to deduce the laws of one of its kinds, 
the Dramatic^ under all its forms. And I 
engage in t|iis task, the rather, because, though 
much has been said on ihe subject of the 
drama, writers seem not to have taken suffi- 
i^ient pains to distinguish, with exactness, its 
several species* 

I deduce die laws of this po^m, as I did 
those of poetry at large, from the consideration 
of its end: not the general end of poetry, 
which alone was proper to be considered in 
the former case, but the proximate end of 
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this kind. For from these ends^ in tobordi-* 
nation to that, which governs the genus, or 
which all poetry, as such, designs and prose- 
cutes, are the peculiar rules and maxims of 
each species to be derived. 

Xhe purpose oi* ThE Drama is, univer- 
sally, " to represent human life in the way of 
^^ action."* But as such representation is made 
for separate and distinct ends, it is, further, 
distinguished into different species, which we 
know by the names of Tragedy, Comedy^ 
and Farce. 

By Tragbjdy, then, I mean that species 
of dramatic representation, whose end is^ 
^^ to excite the passions of vm and terror, 
and perhaps some others^ nearly allied to 
them,'' 

By Comedy that, which proposeth, for the 
ends of its representation, '' the sensation of 
pleasure arising from a view of the truth of 
CHARACTERS, worc especially their specific 
differences.'* 

By Farce I understand, that species of the 
drama, '* whose sole aim and tendency is to 
excite laughter.*^ 
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The idea of these three species being then 
proposed) let us now see^ what conclusions 
may be drawn frgm it. And chiefly in resjpect 
of Tragedy and Comedy, which are most 
important. For as to what concerns the 
province of Farce, this will be easily under- 
stood^ when the character of the other two 
is once settlect 
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CHAl*. t 

ON TrtE I*R0VINCES OF TRAGEDY A^rl 
COMEDY. 

From the idea of these two species, a» 
given above, the following conclusions, about 
the natures of each, are immediately deducible^ 

1. If the proper end of tragedy be to of- 
Ject, it follows, " that actions, not characters, 
^^ arfe the chief object of its representations.'* 
For that which affects us most in the view of 
human life is the observation of those signal 
circumstances of felicitj/ or distress, which ^ 
occur in the fortunes of men* lixxt felicity 
and distress, as the great critic takes notice, 
depend on action; xara rag mpa^^i$y su^aifMUBg, 
ij Tsvavr/ov. They are then the calamitous 
events, or fortunate Issues in human action, 
which stir up the stronger affections, and agi- 
tate the heart with Passion. The manners 
are not, indeed, to be neglected. But they 
become an inferior consideration in the views 
of the tragic poet, and are exhibited only for 
the sake of making the action more proper to 
interest us. Thus our joy, on the happy 
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catastrophe of the l^ble^ depeiicls^ in a good 
degree, on the virtuous character of the 
agent; as on the other hand, we sympathize 
morei»to>tigly with him> on a distressful issuei 
The manners of the s^eral persons in the 
drama must, also, be signified, that the ac^ 
tion, which in many cases will be determined 
by them, may appear to be carried on with 
truthr and probability. Hence every thing 
passing, before us, ats we are accustomed to see 
it in real life, we enter more warmly into their 
interests, as foi^tting, that we are attentive 
to a Jictitijous scene. And, besides, from 
knowing the personal ]good, or ill^ qualities 
of the agents, we learn to anticipate their fu- 
ture felicity or misery^ which gives increase' 
to the passion in either case» Our acquaint^ 
ance with Iago^s chse villainy makes us 
tremble for Othello and Besdemona before- 
hand : and Hamlet's filial piety and intrepid 
daring occasion the audience secretly to exult 
in the expectation of some successful vengeance 
to be inflicted on the incestuous murderers. 

9. For the same reason as tragedy takes for 
its object the actions of men, it, also, prefers,' 
or rather confines itself to, such actions, a$ 
are most important. Which is only sajring, 
^at as it intends to interest^ it, of course^ 

VOL. II. o 
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dtm^es the liepresetit^iofi of those eveftfs^ 
wlilich are moat interesting. 

And thi» shews the defect of modern* tra- 
gedy, in turning so constantly as it does, orr 
lave subjects; the effect of this practice is, 
that, excepting only the rank of the actors 
(ivhtch indeed, as Will be seen presently, is of 
considerable impoTtaince), the rest is below the' 
dignity of this dramas For the action, when 
stripped of its accidental ornaments and re-^ 
duced to the essential Jiict, is nothing more 
than what might as Well have passed in a cot- 
tage, as a king's palace. The Greek poets 
should be our guides here, who take the very 
grandest events in their story to ennoble their 
tragedy. Whence it comes to pass that the 
act ion f having .« an essential dignity, is always' 
interesting, and by the simplest management 
of the poet becomes in * a supreme degree^ 
pathetic* 

3. On the same account, ttie persons, whose 
actions Tragedy would exhibit to us, must be 
of principal rank and dignity. For the stc- 
tions of these are, both in themselves and in 
their consequences, most fitted to excite pas- 
sion. The distresses of private and inferior 
persons will> no doubt, ajfkct us greatly ; and 
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• • • * 

Wfe fi)ay give the name of tragedies, if we 
please, to dramatic representations of them z 
as, in fact, we have several applauded pieces 
of this kind* Nay, it may seem, that the for- 
tunes of private men^ as more nearly re* 
sembling those of the generality, should be 
most affecting. But this circumstance, in no 
degree, makes amends for the loss of other and 
much gt^ater advantages. For, whatever be 
the unhappy incidents in the story of private 
men, it is certain, they must take faster hold 
of the imagination^ and, of course, impress 
the heart more forcibly^ when related of the 
higher characters in life. 

EuRiP* Hipp. v. 1484. 

Kings, Heroes, Statesmen, and othier j)ersons 
of great and public authority, influence by 
their ill-fortune the whole conimunity, to 
which they belong* The attention is rouzed, 
and all our faculties take an alarm, at the ap- 
prehension of such extensive iand important 
wretchedness. And, besides, if we regard the 
event itself, without an eye to its effects, there 
is still the widest difference between the two 
cases. Those ideas of awe and veneration, 
T>2 
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tvhich opinion throws round the persoBs of 
princes^ make us esteem the very same event 
in their fortunes, as more august and empha- 
tical, than in the fortunes of private men. In 
the one, it is ordinaiy and familiar to our con- 
ceptions ; it is singular and surprizing, in the 
other. The fall of a cottage^ by the accidents 
of time arid weather, is almost unheeded; 
while the ruin of a tower , which the neigh- 
bourhood hath gazed at for ages with admi- 
ration, strikes all observers with concern. So 
that if ,we chuse to continue the absurdity, 
taken notice of in the last article of planning 
unimportant action in our tragedy, we should, 
3t least, take care to give it this foreigi^i and 
extrinsic importance of great actors : Yet our 
passion for the familiar goes so far, that we 
have tragedies, not only of private action, but 
of private persons ; and so have well nigh an- 
nihilated the noblest of the two dramail 
amongst us. On the whole it appears, that 
as the proper object of tragedy is action, so it 
is important action, and therefore more espe- 
cially the action of great and illustrious men. 
Each of these conclusions is the direct conse- 
quence of our idea of its end. 

The reverse of all this holds true of comedy. 
For, 
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1. Comedy, by the very terms of the defi- 
nition, is conversant about characters. And 
if we observe, that which creates the pleasure 
we find in contemplating the lives of men, 
considered as distinct from the interest we take 
in their fortunes, is the contemplation of their 
manners and humours. Their actions^ when 
they are not of that sort, which seizes our ad- 
miration, or catches the affections, are no 
otherwise considered by us, than as they are 
sensible indications of the internal sentiment 
and disposition. Our intimate consciousness 
of the several turns and windings of our nature, 
makes us attend to these pictures of human "* 
life with an incredible curiosity. And herein 
the proper entertainment, which comic repre- 
sentation, as such^ administers to the mind, 
consists. By turning the thought on event 
and action, this entertainment is proportion- 
ably lessened ; that is, the end of comedy is 
less perfectly attained^. 

d Aristotle was of the same mind> as appears from his 
definition of comedy> which, says he^ is NflMHII£ OAT- 
AOTEPON; [k. c] that k, the imitation of cf^aracters, 
whatever he the distinct meaning pf the term ^wXortfOi. 
It is true, this critic, in his account of the origin of tra« 
gedy and comedy, tnajces them both the imitations of ag« 

TIONS. OI fjLiv C^i/kv6rt^h TA£ KAAAL l/At,uSfy7o HPAHEIS, ol 

^ iort%f rr^ TAS riv favim, [k. ).] Yet^ even here, the 
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But here, again, though action be not the 
m^in object of comedy, yet it is not to be neg- 
lecte<i^ any more than character in tra^dy, 
but co0)^ in as an useful accessary, or assistant 
to it. For the manners of men only shew 
themselves, or shew themselves most usually, 
in action^ It is this, which fetches out the 
latent strokes of character, and renders the 
inward temper and disposition the object of 
sense. Probable circumstances are then ima- 
gined, and a certain <f rain of action contfiyed, 
to evidence the internal qualities. There is 
no other, or no probable way, hi^t this, of 
bringing us acquainted with them. Again; 
by engaging his cliaracters in a course of action 
and the pursuit of some end, the comic, pppt 
leaves them to express themselves undisguisedly^ 
and without design ; in which the essence of 
humour cqmists^ 

Add to this, that when the fable is so con- 
trived as to attach the mind, we very naturally 
' fancy ourselves present at a course of living 
action. And this illusion quickens our atten*- 

expression is so put^ as if he had been conscious that 
persons, not actions, were the direct object of comedj. 
And the quotation^ now alledged from another placcji 
where a definition is given more in form> shews, that t^i« 
W^^ in effect, his sentime|\t. 
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<1on ta the characters^ which no loiter ap- 
pear tor us creatures of the poet's fiction, but 
actors in real life. 

These observations concerning ihernode- 
rated, use of action in comedy, imtruct lis 
what to think " of those intricate Spanish plots, 
^^ which have been in use, and have taken bodi 
''with us and some French writers for the 
^^ sta^ The truth is, they have hindered 
^' very much the main end of comedy. For 
'' when these unnatural plots are used, the 
*' jnind is not only entirely drawn off from 
'^ the characters by those surprizing turns arid 
'' revolutions ; but characters have no oppor- 
'* tunity even of being called out and displaying 
" theipselves. For the actors of all characters 
^' succeed and are embarrassed alike, when the 
^' instruments for carrying on designs are onfy 
^^ perplexed apartments^ dark entries, dis- 
^^ guised habits, and ladders of ropes. The 
'' comiq plot i^, and must, indeed, be carried 
^' on by deceipt. The Spanish scene does it 
" by deceiving the man through his senses : Te- 
rence and Moliere, by deceiving him through 
" his passiofis and affections. This is the 
^' right method : for the character is not called 
'' out under the^?*«^ apecies of deceipt: under 
^* the second, tb^ charwt^r does 0IL" 
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S^ As character^ not acthn, is the object 
df cooiedy ; so the characters it paints must 
not be of singular and illustriaus note, ^ther 
for their virtues or vices. The reason is, that 
such characters take too fast hold of the ajffhc^ 
tions, and so call off the mind from adverting 
to tb^ truth of the qianners ; that is, from re<^ 
ceiving the pleasure^ which this poem intends^ 
Our sense of imitation is that to which the 
comic poet addresses himself; but such pic^ 
ttures .of eminent worth or villainy seize upon 
the moral sense; and by raising the strong 
eorrespondent. passions of admiration and ab-' 
horrence, turn us aside from coiitemplating 
the imitation itself, ^And, 

3* For a like cause, comedy confines its 
views to the characters of private and inferior 
persons. For the truth of character, which 
is the spring of humour, being necessarily, as 
was observed, to'be shewn through the medium 
of action, and the actions of the great being 
usually such as excite the pathos, it follows of 
, course, that these cannot, with propriety, be 
fnade the actors in comedy. Persons of high 
find public life, if they are drawn agreeably to 
our accustomed ideas of them, must be eai^^ 
l^yed in such a course of action, as arrests 
the atteation, or interests the passions; aud 
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eitho: way it diverts the mind from observing 
the truth of .maimers, that is, it prevents the 
attainment of the specific end^ which comedy 
designs. ^ , . 

And if the reason^ here given, be sufficient 
to exclude the higher characters m life from 
this drama^ even where the representation is 
ihtended to be s&rious, we shall find it still 
more improper to expose them in any pleasant 
or ridiculous light.- Tis true, the follies and 
foibles of the great will apparently take an 
easier ridicule by representation, than those of 
their inferiors. And this it was, which misled 
the celebrated P. Corneille into the opinion, 
that the actions of ^ the great, and even of 
Jcings themselves, provided they be of the ridi- 
culous kind, are as Jit objects of comedy, as 
amy other. But he did not reflect, that ihe 
actions of the great being usually such, as in- 
terest the intire- community, at least scarcely 
any other falling beneath vulgar notice; and 
the higher characters being rarely seen or 
cpntem plated by the people but with reverence, 
hence it is, that in fact, the representation of 
high life cannot, without offence to proba:-» 
bility, be made ridiculous, or consequently be 
admitted into comedy under this view. And 
therefore Plautus, when he thought fit to 
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introduce these reveneod personages on 'the 
comic stage in his AitfFHrrliuo, though he eitir- 
ployed them in no .very serious matters, was 
yet obliged to apologize for this impropriety in 
calling his play- a Tragicomedy. What he 
says Gpon the occasion, though delivered with 
.anrair of plieasantry^ is according to the laws of 
just criticism. 

Faciam ut cqmntista sit Tragicocomoedia. 
Nam me per petuo facer e^ ut sit Co?noedia 
Reges Q.UO VENiANT ET Dit, tioH par arUtror. 
Quid igitur 9 Quoniam hie servos auoauE 

PARTES HABET, 

Faciam sit, proinde ut dixi, Tragicocomoedia. 

Prol. in Amphit. 

And now, taking the idea of the two dramas^ 
as here opened, along with us, we shall be 
able to give an account of several attributes^ 
comfnon to both, or which further characterize 
each of tljeni. And, 

1. J plot will be required in both. For the 
pnd of tragedy being to excite th6 affections 6y 
action, and the end of comedy, to manifest the 
truth of character through it, an artful con- 
stitutton of the Fable is required to do justice 
both to the one and the other. It serves to 
bring out the patho,s, and to produce hunuw* 
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And thus the general form or structure of ^ the 
two dramas will be one and the ss^me. 

2. More particularly, an umty and. even 
simpUcity in the conduct of the fable ^ is a 
perfection in each. , For the course of the 
affections is diverted and weakiened by the in- 
tervention of what we call a double plot ; and 
,^ven by a multiplicity of subordinate events j 
though tending to a common end; and, of 
persons f though all of them, some way, con- 
cerned in promoting it. The like consideration 
{shews the observance of this rule to be essen- 

^ The neglect, of this is one of the greatest defects in 
the modern drama ; which in nothing falls so much short 
of the perfection of the Greek scene as in ' this want of 
simplicity in the constiiiction of its feble. The good sense 
of the author of the History of the Italian Theatre (who, 
though a mere player, appears to have had juster notions 
of the drama, than the generality of even professed critics) 
ivas sensibly struck with this difference in tragedy. 
" Quant ^ Tunit^ d'action, says he, je drouve un grande 
*' difference entre les tragedies Grecques et les tragedies 
'* Francoises ; j'apper^ois toiijours afs^ment Taction des 
" tragedies Grecques, et je ne la perds point de vfie 3 mais 
'' dans les tragedies Francoises, j avoiie, que j*ai souvent 
'' bien de la peine k ,dcn.Mer Taction des episodes, dont 
*5 elle est charg^e." [tli&t. du Theatre Italien, par Louis 
JUccoBONii p. 2p3. Paris I728.] 
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tial to just comedy. For when the attention 
is split on so many interfering objects^ we are 
not at leisure to observe, nor do we so fully 
enter into, the truth of representation in any 
pf them ; the sense of humour, as of the pathos, 
depending very much on the continued and 
undiverted operation of its object upon us. 

3. The two dramas agree, also, in this cir- 
cumstance; that the manners of the persons 
exhibited should be imperfect. An absolutely 
good, or an absolutely bad, character is fo- 
reign to the purpose of each. And the reasoti 
is, 1, That such a representation is improbable. 
And probability constitutes, as we have seen, 
the very essence of comedy; and is the me- 
dium, through which tragedy is^ enabled most 
powerfully to affect us. 2. Such characters 
are improper to corned;;/, because, as was hinted 
above, they turn the attention aside from con- 
templating the expression of them, which we 
call humour. And they are not less unsuited 
to tragedy, because though, they make a forci- 
ble impression on the mind, yet, as Aristotle 
well observes, they dd not produce the passions 
oi pity and terror ; that is, \he\T impressions 
are not of the nature of that^a^Ao^, by which 
tragedy works its purpose, [x. ly.] 
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. There are, likewise, some peculiarity lyfaich 
distinguish the two dramas. And 

1. Though a plot he necessary to produce^ 
humour, as well as the pathos, yet a good 
plot is not so essential to comedy , as tragedy. 
For the pathos is the result of the entire action; 
that is, of all the circumstances of the story 
taken together, and conspiring by a probable 
tendency, to a completion in the event. A 
Sadlure in the. just arrangeibent and disposition 
of the parts may, then, affect what is of the 
essence \>f this drama. On the contrary, hur 
mour, though brought out by action, is not 
the effect of the wbol^, but may be distinctly 
evidenced in a single scene ; as may be emi- 
nently illustrated in the two comedies of 
Fletcher, called The Little French LavnfeVy 
and The Spanish Curate. The nice contexture 
of the fable therefore, though it may give a 
pleasure of another kind, is not so imme* 
diately required to the production of that 
pleasure, which the nature of comedy de- 
mands. Much less is there occasion for that 
labour and ingenuity of contrivance, which is 
seen in the intricacy of the Spanish fable. Yet 
this is the taste of pur comedy. Our writers 
are all for plot and intrigue 5 and never appear 
so well Mtisfied with theipselves as when, to 
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speak in their own phrase, they contrive to hJiV6 
a great deal of business on theilr' hands. Indeed 
they have reason. For it hides their inabiUty 
to colour manners^ which is the proper but 
much harder province of true comedy. 

6. Tragedy succeeds best, when tki^. subjed 
is real; comedy^ when it is feigned. What 
would this say, but that tragedy, turning ouf 
attention principally on the action represented, 
finds means to interest us more strongly onf 
the persuasion of its being taken from actual 
life ? While comedy, on the other hand, can 
neglect these scrupulous measures of probabiUfy^ 
as intent only on exhibiting chai^acters; for 
which purpose an invented story will serve 
much better. The reason is, real action does 
not ordinarily afford variety of incidents enough 
to shew the character fully: feigned action 
may. 

And this difference, we may observe, ex-^ 
plains the reason why tragedies are often 
formed on the most trite and vulgar subjects^ 
whereas a new subject is generally demanded 
in comedy. The reality of the story being of 
so much consequence to interest the affections^ 
the more known it is, the fitter for the poet's 
purpose. But ti feigned story having been 
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ibtindi more convenient for the display of eka- 
racters, it grew into a rule that the story: 
should be always new. This disadvantage on ^ 
the side of the comic poet is taken notice of in 
those verses of Antiphanes^or rather, as Ca- 
saubon conjectures, of Aristophanes, in a play > 
of his intitled, Haltio'tg. The reason of this 
difference now appears. 

rio/ijjxa xard, mam*, efys zjptSrov ai ^oy^i 
Ttto tcSu ^sarmv ii<r)v iyv<opi(r[ju6voiy 
rigW xalriv eWfiiV, cig wroiLyyia-oLi jxo'voj/ 
AeT Tov iBroi9}Ti)V. "OiSiVev yap dv ye ^o, 
Tfx 8* dlfxXa xsravTlfrainp' *0 zjarrip Aaio^, 
MijTTjp 'loxas*!}, ^uyariqigy zral^sg rivsg* 
Tl zT$i(ri^ Sro^, ri zjsirolyjxsv • • • • 
^ 'HfMU h\ ratJT ex egir aXXa mavra Se? 
EtigsTv oi/ojxara xaii/o^, ro^ inoxriixiva 
JJporspov, ra pZu crapovra, injy xara^f o^i^y, 
T^v ler&Xifv. ay ly ti rermv tsragaXiTrv), 
^pil^r^g Tig] ^ 4>ei&oy n^ ixtrupirrsrai, 
IIijXsT 8^ ra&r' l^es"! xai Ttfu;cpa) troisTv. 

One s6es, theq, the reason why Tragedy 
prefers real subjects^ and even old onfes ; and, 
on the contrary, why comedy delights in 
feigned subjects, and new. 
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The same geaius in the two dramas i$ cb* 
aervable, in their draught of characters. Co«. 
medy makes all its Characters general; Tra- 
gedy^ particular. The Avare of Moliere^ia 
not so properly the picture of a covettms man, 
as of cavetousness itself. Radine^s Nero^ on 
tli^ other hand^ is not a picture of cruelty , but 
of a cruel man^ 

Yet here it will be proper to guard against 
two mistakes, which the principles now deli-^ 
vered may be thought to countenance. 

The first is with regard to tragic characters^ 
which I say .are particular. My meaning is, 
they are more particular than those of comedy. 
That is, the end of tragedy does not require or 
permit the poet to draw together so many of 
those characteristic circumstances which shew 
trie manners, as Comedy. For, in the former 
of these dramas, no more of character i^ 
shewn, than what the course of the action ne- 
cessarily calls forth. Whereas, all or most of 
the features, by which it is usually distin-^ 
guished, are sought out and industriously 
displayed in the latter. - 

The case is much the same as in portrait 
painting ; where, if a great master be required. 
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to draw a particular face^ he gives the very 
Jineaments he finds in it ; yet so far resembling 
to what he observes of the same turn in other 
faces, as hot to affect any minute circumstance 
©f peculiarity. But if the same artist were to 
Resign a head in general, he would assemble 
toother all the customary traits and features, 
any where observable through the species, 
which should best express the idea, whatever 
it was, he had conceived in his own mind and 
wanted to exhibit in the picture. 

There is much the saine difference between 
the two sorts of dramatic portraits. Whence 
it appears, that in calling the tragic character 
particular^ I suppose it only less representa- 
tive of the kind than the comic; not that the 
draught of so much character as it is concerned 
to represent shpuld not be general : the con- 
trary of which I have asserted and explained at 
large elsewhere [•^Notes on the A. P. v. 3 17.] 

Nfxty I Ijpe said, the characters of just 
comedy are general. .And this I explain by 
the instance of the Avare of Moliere, which 
conforms more to the idea of avarice, than to 
that of the real avaricious man. But here 
again, the reader will not understand me, as 
sa}ang this in the strict sense of the words. I 
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even think Moliere faulty in the instance giveri; 
though, with some necessary explanation, it 
may well enough serve to express my meaning. 

The view of the comic scene being to deli- 
neate characters, this end, I suppose, will be 
attained most perfectly, by making those cha- 
racters as \iniversal as possible. For thus the 
person shewn in the drama being the repre- 
sentative of all characters of the same kind, 
fiirnishes in the highest degree the entertain- 
ment of humour. But then this universality 
must be such as agrees not to oiir idea of the 
possible effects of the character as conceived in 
the abstract, but to the actual exertion of its 
powers ; which experience justifies, and com- 
mon life allows. Moliere, and before him 
Plautus, had offended in this ; that for a pic- 
ture of the avaricious man, they presented us 
with a fantastic unpVeasing draught of the 
passion of avarice. I call this a fantastic 
draught, because it hath no archetype in na- 3 
ture. And it is, farther, an unpleasing one, 
for, being the delineation of a simple passion 
unmixed, it wanted all those 

— ^Lights and shades, whose well-accorded 

strife 
Gives all the strength and colour of our life. 
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These lights and shades (as the poet finely 
calls the intermixture of many passions, which, 
with ihe leading or principal one, form th^ 
human character) must be blended together in 
every picture of dramatic manners ; because 
the avowed business of the drama is to image 
real life. Yet the draught of the leading pas- 
sion must be as general as this strife in nature 
permits, in order to express the intended cha- 
racter more perfectly. 

All which again is easily illustrated in the 
instance of painting. In portraits of aha-- 
racter, as we may call those that give a picture 
of the manners, the artist, if he be of real 
ability, will not go to work on the possibility 
of an abstract idea. All he intends, is to shew 
that spme one quality predominates : and this 
he images strongly, and by such signatures as 
are most conspicuous in the operation of the 
leading passion. And when he hath done 
this, we may, in common speech or in com- 
pliment, if we please, to his art, say of such a 
portrait that it images to us not the man but 
the passion ; just as the ancients observed of 
the famous statue of ApoUodorus by Silarion, 
that it expressed not the angry ApoUodorus^ 
but his passion of anger^. But by this must 

^ Non hominem ex tere fecit, sed iracundiam. Plin. xxxiv. 8. 
E 2 
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be^ understood only that he has well expressed 
the leading parts of thie designed character. 
For the rest he treats His subject as he would 
any other ; that is, he represents the concomi" 
tant affectionSy or considers inerely that ge- 
neral symmetry and proportion which are ex- 
pected in a human figure. And this is to copy 
nature, which affords no specimen of a man 
turned all into a single passion. No metamor- 
phosis could be more strange or incredible 
Yet portraits of this vicious taste are the ad- 
miration of common starers, who, if they find 
a picture of a miser for instance (as there is no 
commoner subject of moral portraits) in a col- 
lection, where every muscle is strained, and 
feature hardened into the expression of this 
idea, never fail to profess their wonder and 
' approbation of it. — On this idea of excellence 
Le Brun's book of the Passions must be said 
to contain a set of the justest moral portf^aits : 
And the Characters of Theophrastus might 
be recommended, in a dramatic view, as pre- 
ferable to those of Terence. 

The virtuosi in the fine arts would certainly 
laugh at the former of these judgments. But 
the latter, I suspect, will not be thought sa 
extraordinary. At least if one may guess from 
the practice of some of our best comic writers^ 
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J. . • , . ^ 

atid the success which such plays have com- 
monly met with. It were easy to instance in 
almost all plays of character. But if the reader 
would see the extravagance of building dra- 
matic manners on abstract ideas, in its full 
light, he needs 6nly turn to B. Jonson's 
Every man out of his humour ; which under 
the name of a play of character is in fact, an 
tipnatural, and, as the painters call it, hard 
delineation of a group of simply existing pas- 
sionsj wholly chimerical, and unlike to any 
thing we ob^erye in the commerce of real life. 
Yet this comedy has always had its admirers. 
And Randolph^ in particular, was so taken 
with the design, that he seems to havie formed 
his muse's looking-glass in express imitation 
of it. 

Shakespeare, we may observe, is in tliis as 
in all the other more essential beauties of the 
drama, a perfect model. If the discerning 
reader peruse attentively his comedies with 
this view, he will find his best-mai^ked cha- 
racters discoursing through a great deal of their 
parts, just like any other, and only expressing 
tjieir essential and leading qualities occasionally, 
and as circumstances concur to give an easy 
exposition to them. This singular excellence 
of his comedy, was the effect of his copying 
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faithfully after nature, and of the force and vi- 
vacity of his genius, which made him attentive 
to what the progress of the sc^ne successively 
presented to him : whilst imitation and inje- 
rior talents occasion little writers to wind 
themselves up into the habit of attending per- 
petually to their main view, and a solicitude 
to keep their favourite characters in constant 
play and agitation. Though in this illiberal 
exercise of their wit, they may be said to use 
the persons of the drama as a certain facetious 
sort do their acquaintance, whom they urge 
and teize with their civilities, not to give them 
a reasonable share in the conversation, but to 
force them to play tricks for the diversion of 
the company. 

I have been the longer on this argument, to 
prevent the reader s carrying what I say of the 
superiority of plays of character to plays of 
intrigue into an extreme ; a mistake, into 
which some good writers have been unsus- 
pectingly betrayed by the acknowledged truth 
of the general principle. It is so natural for 
men on all occasions, to fly out into extremes, 
that too much care cannot be had to retain 
them in a due medium. But to return from 
this digression to the consideration of the 
difference of the two dramas. 
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^. A sameness of character is not usually 
objected to in tragedy : in comedy y it would 
hot be endured. The passion of avarice, to 
resume the instance given above, being the 
main object, we find nothing but a disgustful 
repetition in a second attempt to delineate that 
character. A particular cruel man only en- 
grossing our regard in Nero^ when the train of 
events evidencing guch cruelty is changed, we 
ha-ve all the novelty we look for, «nd can con- 
.template, with pleasure, the very same cha- 
racter, set forth by a different course of action, 
or displayed in some other person. 

4. Comedy succeeds best when the scene is 
laid at home, tragedy for the most part when 
abroad. " This appears at first sight whim- 
^^ sical and capricious, but has its foundation 
" in nature. What we chiefly seek in comedy 
*^ is a true image of life and manners^ but we 
" are not easily brought to think we have it 
*^ given us, when dressed in foreign modes and 
<* fashions. And yet a good writer must follow 
" his scene, and observe decorum. On the 
*^ contrary, *tis the action in tragedy which 
^' most engages our attention. But to fit a 
^* domestic occurrence for the stage, we must 
•** take greater liberties with the action than ^ 
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'^ well-known story will allow.** \^Popes 
IVorksy vol. iv. p. 185.] 

Other characters of the two dramas^ as well 
peculiar^ as. common^ which might be ac- 
counted for from the just notion of them, de- 
livered above, I leave to the observation of the 
reader. For my intention is not to write a 
complete treatise on the drama, but briefly to 
lay down such prinoiples, from whence its laws 
may be derived. 
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CHAPw II. 

OF THE GENIUS OF COMEDY. 

But it iriay not be amiss to express myself 
a little more ftlly as to the genius of comedy; 
which for want of passing throiligh the hands 
of such a critic as Aristotle, has been less 
perfectly understood. 

Its end is the production of humour: or 
whi6h comes to the same thing, '^ of that 
'^ pleasure J which the truth of representation 
'^ affords, in the exhibition of the privatt chor- 
^^ racters of life, more particularly their spe- 
" cific diffetences.^ 1 add this latter clause, 
because the principal pleasure we take in con- 
templating characters consists in noting those 
diffeirences. The general attributes of huma- 
nity, if rejpresented ever so truly, give us but 
a slender entertainment. They, of course, 
tnake a part of the drama; but -we chiefly de- 
light in a picture of those peculiar traits, 
which distinguish the species. Now these 
dis<iriininating mafks in the characters of men 
are not necessarily the causes of ridicule, or 
pleasantry 6f any kind ; but accidentally , and 
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^ according to the nature or quality of them. 
The vanity, and impertinent boasting of 
Thraso is the natural object of cont empty and, 
when truly and forcibly expressed in his own 
character, provokes ridicule. The easy hu- 
manity of Mitio, which is the leading part of 
hi& character, is the object of approbation; 
and, when shewn in his own conduct, excites 
upleasurCy in common with M just expression 
of the manners, but of a serious nature, aa 
being joined with the sentiment of esteem. 

But now as most men find a greater pleasure 
in gratifying the passion 6f contempt, than the 
calm instinct of approbation, and since per- 
haps the constitution of human life is $uch, as 
affords more exercise for the one, than the 
other, hence it hath come to pass, that the 
comic poet, who paints for the generality, and 
follows nature, chuses more commonly to se- 
lect and describe those peculiarities in the 
human character, which, by their nature, ex- 
cite pleasantry, than such as create a serious 
regard ai^d esteem. Hence some persons have 
appropriated the name of comedies to those 
dramas, which chiefly aim at producing hu- 
mour, in the more proper sense of the word ; 
under which view it means " such an ex- 
*' pression or picture of what is odd, or inof- 
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*' dinate in each character, as gives us the 
** fullest and strongest im^ge of the original, 
*^ and by the truth of the representation ex- 
*^ poses the ridicule of it." And it is certain, 
that comedy receives great advantage from re- 
presentations of this kind. Nay, it cannot 
well subsist without them. Yet it, doth not 
exclude the other and more serious entertain- 
ment, , which, as it stands on the same founda- 
tion of truth of representation^ I venture to 
include under the common term. 

Further, there are ttvo ways of evidencfng 
the characteristic and predominant qualities of 
men, or, of producing humour , which require 
to be observed. The one is, when they ane 
shewn in the perpetual course and tenor of die 
representation ; that is, when the humour re- 
sults'from the general conduct of the person 
in the drama, and the discourse, which he 
holds in it. The other is, when by an happy 
and lively stroke, the characteristic quality is 
laid open and exposed at once. 

The Jirst sort of humour is that which we 
find in the ancients, and especially Terence/ 
The latter is almost peculiar to the moderns ; 
who, in uniting these two species of humour^ 
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have brought a vast improvemmt to. the^conjiic 
sc^ae. The reason of this di&reru;e m^y peir* 
haqps have been the singular sioiplicity of tk^ 
old writers, who were ooateoted to take i^p 
with such sentiments pr circum^ta^Q^ as; 
most naturally and readily occurred ii> th^ 
course of the drama : whereas tl)^ modern^ 
have been ambitious to shew a more ^xquisi^ 
and studied investigation into the wprl^ings 9,^ 
human naturej and have sought out fpr tho9Q 
peculiarly striking lineament^, ifi which th^ 
essence of character consists. On the same 
ltffx>unt, I aupppee, it was that the^ anciept? 
had j|feiii£r, characters in t^?ir plays, th^n the 
moderns, affid diose more gpneral;. that is^ 
their drannatic. writers were well satis^fied witli 
picturing the most u^al personages, and ^U 
their most obvious lights. They did iipt; a^ 
the moderns (who, if they vj^quld a?pire to t^^^ 
praise of nqvelty, were pbligpd tp thjs route), 
ea^t about for le^fajmUor characters; |ip^ ^he 
nicer and less obserxied peculiarities which cJb- 
tinguish each. Be it as ijfc will, the ohserv^tipijL 
is certain. Later dramatists have apparently 
shewn a more accurate knowledge of h.uirlan 
life : and, by opening these new and untfyescj 
tV^ns of hwnoury have exceedingly enriched 
the comedy of ouf times. 
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But, though we are not to look for thefa^o 
^species of humour y befbre-lmentioiied, in, the 
'•fianie|iierfectioh on the simpler stages of <?r€e^e 
nnd Rome, as in our iniprbved Theatres, y^t 
the first of them was clearly seen and success- 
%lly practised by the ancient cotti^ic* masters; 
and there are not 'wanting in them soMe f(feMr 
^xamplei^ even of the last. "TheoW'Hian in 
^^ the Motfier-iri'Law' isays to his Sftn, 

Turn tu igitur nihil adtulisti hue plus und 
sententid. 

** This, as an excellent person observed to n^e, 
*^ is true humour. For his character, which 
^^ Was that of a lover of money, drew the ob- 
*' servation naturally and forcibly from him. 
" His*disappointment of a rich succession made 
*' him speak contemptibly of a moral lesson^ 
^' which rich and covetous men, in their best 
^* humours, have no high reverence for. And 
^^ this too without design ; which is important, 
*^ and shews the distinction of what, in the 
^^ more restrained sense of the word, we call 
^' humour, from other modes of pleasantry* 
^^ For had a young friend of the son, an un- 
^^ concerned spectator of the scene, made the 
" observation, it had then, in another's mouth, 
*^ been wit, or a designed banter on the father's 
^^ disappointment. 'As, on the other hand. 
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" when such characteristic qualities are exag- 
" gerated, and the expression of them stretched 
^' beyond truths they become btiffbanrt/, even 
^^ m the person^s own'^ 

This is an instance of the second species of 
humour, under its idea' of exciting ridicule. 
But it may, also, be employed with the ut- 
most seriousness ; as being only a method of 
expressing the truth of character in the most 
striking manner. This same old man in the 
Hecyra will furnish an example* Though a 
lover of money, he appears, in the main, of 
an honest and worthy nature, and to have 
born the truest afiection to an amiable and fa- 
vourite son. In the perplexity of the scene, 
which had arisen from the supposed misunder- 
standing between his sofi\ wife and his own, 
he proposes, as an expedient to end all dif- 
ferences, to retire with his wife into the country^ 
And to enforce this proposal to the young 
man, who had his reasons for being against it, . 
he adds, 

odiosa est haec aetas adolescent ulis : 
E medio aequum excedere est: postremb nos 

jam fahula. 
Sumus, Pamphile, senex atque anus. 

There is nothing, I suppose in these words, 
which provokes a smile. Yet the humour is 
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^ti'ong, as before. In his solicitude to ponaote 
his son's satisfaction, he lets fall a sentiment 
truly characteristic, and which old men usually 
take great pains to conceal; I mean, his ac- 
ktiowledgment of that suspicious fear of con- , 
tempt y which is natural to old age. So true 
a picture of life, in the representation of this 
weakness^ might, in other circumstandes, have 
created some pleasanti^y ; but the occasion^ 
which forced it from him, discovering, at the 
same time, the amiable disposition of the 
speaker, covers the ridicule of it, or more pro- 
perly converts it into an object of our esteem. 

We have here, then, a kind of intermediate 
species of humour betwixt the ridiculous and 
the grave; and may perceive how insensibly 
the one becomes the other, by the accidental 
mixture of a virtuous quality^ attracting es- 
teem. Whlcli may serve to reconcile the 
reader to the application of this term even to 
such expression of the manners, as is perfectly 
serious; that is, where the quality represented 
is Entirely, and without the least touch of 
attending ridicule, the object of moral appro- 
bation to the mind. As in that famous asseve- 
ration of Chremes in the Self-tormentor : 

Homo sum : huinani nihil a me alienum puto. 
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This is 1 strong expression of character; 
and, coming unaffectedly from him in answer 
to the cutting reproof of his friend, 

Chreme, tantumne ah re tud^st otl tibi 
Aliena ut cures; ea quae. nihil ad te adtinent? 

hath the essence of true humour^ that is, is a 
lively picture of the manners without design. 

Yet in this instance, which hath not been 
observed, the humour, though of a serious cast, 
is . heightened by a mixture of satire. . For 
we are not to take this, as hath constantly been 
done, for a sentiment of pure humanity and 
the natural ebullition of benevolence. We 
may observe in it a designed stroke of satirical 
resentment. The Self-tormentor , as we saw, 
had ridiculed Chremes' curiosity by a severe 
reproof. Chremes, to be even with him, re- 
flects upon the inhumanity of his temper. 
*^ You, says he, seem such a foe to humanity, 
" that you spare it not in yourself; I, on the 
*^ other hand, am affected, when I see it suffer 
^^ in another.'' 

Whence we learn, that, though all which 
is requisite to constitute comic humour, be a 
fmt compression of character without design. 
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yet such expression is felt more sensibfy, when 
it is further enlivened by ridicule^ or quickened 
by the poignancy of satire^ 

Froiti the account of comedy, here given^ 
it may appear, that the idea of this drama is 
much enlai^ed beyond what it was in Aristotle's 
time; who defines it to be, an imitation of 
light and trivial actions, provoMng ridicule. 
His notion was taken from the state and prac- 
tice of the Athenian stage ; that is, from ihi 
old or middle comedy, which answers to this 
description. The great revolution, which the 
introduction of the new comedy made in the 
drama, did not happen till afterwards. This 
proposed for its object, in general, the actions 
and characters of ordinary life; which are 
not, of necessity, ridiculous, but, as appears 
to every observer, of a mixt kind, serious as 
well as ludicrous, and within their proper 
sphere of influence, iiot unfrequently, even 
important. This kind of imitation therefore, 
now admits the serious ; and its scenes, even 
without the least mixture of pleasantry, are 
entirely comic* Though the common run of 
laughers \xi OMV theatre are so little aware of 
the extension of this province, that I should 
scarcely have hazarded tlie observation, but for 
j^e authority of Terence; who hath confessedly 

VOL. II. F 
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very little of the pleasant in his drama. Nay, 
one of the most admired of his comedies hadt 
the gravity, and, in some places, almost thif 
solemnity of tragedy itself. But this idea of 
comedy is not peculiar to the more polite and 
liberal ancients. Some of the best modern 
comedies are fashioned in agreement to it. 
And an instance or two, which I am going to 
produce from the stage of simple nature, may 
seem to shew it the plain suggestion of conv- 
mon sense. 

*^ The Amautas (says the author of the 
*^ Royal Commentaries of Peru), who were 
**i nien of the best ingenuity amongst them, in- 
** vented Comedies and Tragedies; which, 
" on their solemn festivals, they represented 
/* before the King and the Lords of his court 
" The plot or argument of their tragedies was 
*^ to represent their military .eocphits^ and the 
" triumphs^ victories, and heroic actions of 
" their renowned men. And the subject oi^ 
^^ design of their comedies was, to demonstrate 
" the manner of good husbandry in cultivating 
*^ andnamming their Jieldsy and to shew the 
*^ management of domestic affairs, with other 
^^favdliat jitatters. These playsj contmuiei 
" he^ were not made. up of 6bsc€fne anid dig* 
^^ honest fiirces^ but sUch as were of setiMH 
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entertainment J coydposed of grave and acuf^ 



^^ sentences, &c." 



Two things are observable in this brief ac- 
count of the Peruvian dranla^ First , that its 
specie^ had respect to the ^ery different objects 
6f the higher or Ibider stations. F^^r the greai 
^rid powerjul were occupied iii war: and 
agfituliuire was the chief em|)loyinent of pri- 
vate arid ordinary life. And, in this dSs- 
tinctiori, thiesfe Jtndian!, perfectly agreed with 
the old Rbniih poet^; wKose pRAEXEixTXi^l 
and TOGATA shew, that tHey hid precisely i:h4 
sam^ idi6as of tfSe dr^ama:: 'Secondly, ^fe d6 
not learn only, ^hat dlfleittice there M;ai be- 
twixt their tragedy 'arid cornedj^, l^iit we"" are 
also tpfd, what diflerence thi»r^ ' Wis not:- It 
was not, that one was serious, and the other 
pleasant. For we find it expressly asserted of 
both, th^t they were of g'tdve and serious en- 
j^^ttahment. * ' ' '^/ 

And this last will explain a similar obser\^a- 
tion on liie Chinese, tipfeo, d* P. de Preimerb 
acquaints us, 7i&i1^e fid distihctwn betwixt trar 
gedies and comedies.' That is, no distinction^ 
but what the different: .subjects of each make 
necessary. They do ndt, as our European 
dramas, diffd^ id thi^; ttetftK^cm* iVinteKd^A 
F 2 
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to make us weep, and the other to make us 
taugh. 

These are full and precise testimonies. For 
I lay no stress on what the Historian of Peru 
tells us, that there were no obscenities in their 
comedy, nor on what an encomiast of China 
pretends, that there is not so much as an ob- 
scene word 171 all their languages : as being 
sensible, that though indeed these must needs 
be considerable abatements to the humour of 
their comic scenes^ yet, their ingenuity might 
' possibly find means to remedy these defects by 
the invention and dextrous applics^tion of the 
dpuble entendre, which, on our stage, is found 
to supply the place of rank obscenity, and, 
indeed, to do its office; of exciting laughter 
almost as well. 

But, as I said, there is no occasion for thi? 
krgument. We may venture, without the 
help of iti to join these authorities to tfiat of 

S P. Alvabez Sbmsoo, Speaking of their poetry, days» 
'* Le plus gi-and advantage et la plus grande utilite qu*en 
" ont tir6 les Chinois, est .cette grande modestie et re- 
" tenuS incomparable, qui se voit en leiirs ecrits, rCayant 
''pas meme um lettre en tons lewrs Iwres, ni en ioutes leurs 
" ecritures, pourexprtmer k$ pariieshimteuses dela nature^ 
tHisT. Ukiv. be la Chi^b, p. 8?. ^ Lyon 1667. 4^»0 ' 
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Terence; which, together, enable us to con- 
clude very fully, in opposition to the general 
sentiment, that ridicule is not of the essence 
ofcomedyK 

But, because the general practice of the 
Greek and Roman theatres, which strongly 
countenance the other opinion, may still be 
thought to outweigh this single Latin poet, 
together with all the eastern and western bar- 
harians, that can be thrown into the balance, 
let me go one step further, and, by explaining 
the rise and occasion of this practice, demon- 
strate,* that, in the present case, their autho- 
rity is, in fact^ of no moment 

The form of the Greek, from whence the 
Roman and our drama is taken, though ge- 
nerally improved by reflexion and just criticism, 
yet, like so many other great inventions, was, 
in its original, the product of pure chance.' 
Each of its species had sprung out of a chorus- 
song, which was afterwards incorporated into 
the legitimate drama, and found essential to 
its true forrn^ But reason, which saw to 

^ Le ridicule est ce au'iL y a oe plus essentiel 
4 LA CoMEDiE. [P« Bu^Fiir^ Hej'lex. sue la fqss. p. 154. 
Paris 1684.] 
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^tabl^sh what was right in ithis fortQiitpus con^ 
foroiation of the drama^ did not jequally suc^ 
ceed in detecting and separating what was 
wrongi For the occasion of this chorus-song> 
in their religious festivities, was widely difFe- 
r^it : the busines)s at one timey being to ex- 
press their gratitude, in celebrating the praise^ 
of their gods and heroes; at another^ to in-: 
dulge their mirth, in jesting and sporting 
ftmong themselves. The character of their 
drama, which had its rise from hence, ^ con^ 
formed exactly to .the difference of these occa-- 

TOiurm Tv;^af* ol ^\ evrtXirepoi, t»j rvv ^uvXuv, ITPflTON 
tOrOYZ nOIOYNTEX, aZUE? ETEPOI YMNOYE KAI EF- 
KflMlA. [nEP. noiHT. >t^.] This is Aristotle*s account 
of the origin of the different species of foetjiy. They 
were occasioned, he says, by the diiSfecent and even oppo- 
site tempers and dispositiojis of men : those of a loftier>spirU 
delighting in the encomiastic poetry j while the humbler sort 
het'ook themselves to satire. But this, also, is the just ac* 
count of the rise and character of the different species of 
the Dkama. For they grew up, he tells us in this very 
chapter, from the Dithyrambic, and PhaLlic sOQgs, 
And who were the men, who chaunted these, but the 
ZEMNOTEPdl, and ETTEAESTEPOI, before-mentioned? 
And how were they employed in them, but the former, in 
hymning the praises of Bacchus ; the latter, in dealing about 
obscene jokes and taunting invectives on each other ? So that 
thec/iarader5of themen, and their «i*fc;ec/5, being exactly 
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isians. Tragedy^ thcojigh all ks several micr 
cessive stages ^i iuaproyement, was serious anid 
w«n scdemtl. And a gay or rather ba^on 
spirit was tbe characteristic of ccmedy, 

Wie >iee, then, the genius of these two 
poems was accidentally fi:&ed in agreement to 
their respective originals; consequent writers 
isontenting themselves to jembellish and perfect, 
not (^angCy the primary form. The prqtotice 
of the ancient stage is then of no further au- 
thority, than as it accords to just criticism; 
The solemn cast of their tragedy^ indeed, 
bears the test, and is found to be suitable to 
its real nature. The same does, not appear of 
the burlesque form of comedy; nio reason 
)iaving been given, why it must, of necessity, 
have the ridicuUms for its object. Nay the 
effects of improved criticism on the later Greek 
comedy give a presumption of the direct con- 
trary. For, in proportion to the gradual 
refinem^fit of this species in the hands of its 

the same in both, what is said of the one is equally appli- 
cable to the other. It was proper to observe this, or the 
leader might, perhaps, object to the use made of this pas- 
sage, here, as well as above, where it is brought to illus- 
trate Aristotle's iV)tion of the natures of the tragic and 
coOBc poetry. 
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greatest masters, the buffoon cast of the comic 
drama was insensibly dropt and even grew into 
a severity, which departed at length very 
widely from the original idea. The admirable 
scholar of Theophrastus, who had been tu- 
tored in the exact study of human life, saw so 
much of the genuine character of true comedy, 
that he cleansed it, at once, from the greater 
part of those bufibonries, which had, till his 
time, defiled its nature. His great imitator, 
Terence, went still further ; and, whether im- 
pelled by his native humour, or determined by 
his truer taste, mixed so little of the ridiculous 
in his comedy, as plainly shews, it might, in 
his opinion, subsist entirely without it. His 
practice indeed, .and the theory, here de\w 
vered, nearly meet. And the conclusion is, 
that comedy, which is the image of private 
life, may take either character of pleasant or 
serious, as it chances, or even unite them into 
one piece ; but that the former is, by no 
means, more essential to its constitution, thai) 
the latter. 

I foresee but one objection, that can be 
made to this theory ; which has, in effect, 
been obviated already. " It may be said, that, 
" if this account of comedy be just, it would 
^^ follow, that it might, with equal prx>priety, 
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/*^ admit the gravest and most affecting events, 
^* which inferior life furnishes^ as the lightest. 
^^ Whereas it is notorious, that distresses of a 
** deep and solemn nature, though faithfully 
^^ copied from the fortunes of private men, 
^* would never be endured, under the name pf 
'^ comedy^ on the stage. Nay, such repre^ 
^^ mentations would rather pass, in the public 
^^ judgment,' for legitimate tragedies; of which 
^^ kind, we have, indeed, some examples ia 
*^ our language,** 

Two things are mistaken in this objection. 
Firsty it supposes, that deep distresses of 
every kind are inconsistent with comedy ; the 
contrary of which may be learnt from the 
Self-tormentor of Terence, Next, it in- 
•inuates, that, if deep distresses of any kind 
may be admitted into comedy, the deepest 
may. Which is equally erroneous. For the 
manners being the proper object of comedy, 
the distress must not exceed a certain degree 
of severityj lest it draw off the mind from 
them, and confine it to the actian only: as 
would be the case of murder^ adultery, and 
other atrocious crimes, infesting private, as 
well BS public, life, were they to be repre- 
sented, in all their horrors, on the stage, 
^nd though some of these, as adultery, have 
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Jbeen brought, of iate^ into th^ comic /scene, 
yet it was not till it had lost the atrocity of 
its nature^ and was made ^be subject of mirth 
and pleasantry to the fashiouable wo^ldi But 
fcr this happy disposition of the jtimefe, <!0- 
niedy^ as managed by some of our writers, 
liad lost its nature, and become tragic. And, 
yet, considered as tragic, such representations 
of low life had been improper. Becati$e, whepe 
the intent is to affect, the subject is jw^ith m<)rc 
advantage taken from high life, all the qiriCMfn- 
stances being, there, more peculiarly adapted 
to answer that end* 

The solution then of the difficulty ii, io^ oasfr 
word, this. All distresses are not improper 
in comedy ; but such only as attach the mind 
to the fahle, in neglect of the maimers, which 
^e its chief object. On the other hand, all 
distresses are not proper in tragedy ; but sujchr 
only as are of force to interest the mind in the 
action, preferably to the obserration of the 
manners ; which can only be done, or is data 
most eflfectually, when the distressful fivenf, 
D^esented, is taken from /^u^/ic ^. So that 
tlie distresses, spoken of, are equally unsnited 
to what the natures both of comedy and tra^ 
gedy, respectively, demand. 
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CHAP. HI. 

OF M. DE FONTENBLLE's NOTION OF 
COMEDY. 

Notwithstanding the pains I have taken, 
in the preceding chapters, to establish my 
theory of the comic drama, I find myself 
obliged to support it still further against thp 
authority of a very eminent modern critic. 
I^. de Fontenelle hath just now published two 
volumes of plays, among which are some co- 
medies of a very singular character. They are 
not only, in a high degree, pathetic ; but thp 
scene of them is laid in antiquity ; and gi^l: 
personages, such as Kings, Pnncesses, &c^ 
are of the drama. He hath besides endea- 
voured to justify this extraordinary species of 
comedy by a very ingenious preface. It wiU 
therefore be necessary for me to examine jdri^j 
new system, and to obviate, as far as I caii, 
the prejudices which the name of the author, 
ai:^ the intrinsic merit of the play? themselves, 
will occasion in favpur of it. 

His system, as explained in the preface t|^ 
i^se comedies, is, briefly, this. 
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'* The subject of dramatic representation, 
** he observes, is some event or action of hu- 
^ man life, which can be considered only in 
" two views, as being either that of publicy or 
'^' of private, persons. The end of such re- 
*' presentation, continues he, is to please, 
** which it doth either by engaging the atten- 
*^ tion, or by moving the passions. The Jhr- 
** mer is done by representing to us such 
** events as are great, noble, or unexpected: 
•* The tatter by such as are dreadful, pitiable, 
^ tender, or pleasant. Of these several sources 
*' of pleasure, he forms what he calls a dra- 
'^ jnatic scale, the extremes of wbich he admits 
^*to be altogether inconsistent; no art being 
'^ sufficient to bring together the grand, the 
^ noble, or the terrible, into the same piece 
*f with the pleasant or ridiculous. The im- 
'* pressions of these objects, he allows, are 
*^ perfectly opposed to each other. So that a 
^ tragedy, which takes for its subject a nobte, 
*^ or terrible event, can by no means admit 
*^ the pleasant. And a comedy, which repre- 
'^ sents a pleasant action, can never admit the 
•^ terrible or noble. But it is otherwise, he 
** conceives, with the intermediate species of 
** this scale. The singular, the pitiable, the 
^ tender, which fill up the interval betwixt the 
'* noble and ridiadoics, are equally consistent 
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'* with tragedy and comedy. An uncommon 
^^ stroke of Fortune may as well befall a pea- 
^^ sant as a prjnce* And two lovers of an in- 
" ferior condition may have as lively a passion 
^' for each other, and, when some unlucky 
*' event separates them, may deserve our pity 
"as much, as those of the highest fortune, 
*' These situations then are equally suited to 
," both dramas. They will only be modified 
** in each a little differently. From hence he 
^^ concludes, that there may be dramatic re- 
^^ presentations^ which are neither perfectly 
" tragedies nor perfectly comedies, but yet 
" partake of the nature of each, and that in 
" different proportions. There might be a 
" species of tragedy, for instance, which should 
" unite the toider with the nolle in any de- 
/^ gree, or even subsist entirely by means of 
** the tender : And of comedy, which should 
" associate the tender with the pleasant, or 
" even retain the tender throughout to a cer- 
" tain degree to the entire exclusion of the 
" pleasant. 

" As to his laying the scene of his comedy 
'* in Greece, he thinks this practice sufficiently 
" justified by the practice of the French writers, 
" who make no scruple to lay their scene 
" abroad^ as in Spain or England. 
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^' Lastly, for what c6ncerns the introduction 
^' of great' personages into the comic drama^ 
^' he observes that by ordinary life, which he- 
*' supposes the proper subject of comedy, he 
'^ understands as well that of Emperors and 
*^ Princes, at times when they are only men, 
^^ as of inferior persons. And^ be thinks it 
** very evident that what passes in the ordinary 
•' life, so understood, of the greatest men, is 
*^ truly comic ^•'' 

This is a simple exposition of M. de Fonte- 
nelle*s idea of comedy, which, however, he 
- hath set off with great elegance and a plausi- 
bility of illustration, such as writers of his 
class are never at a loss to give to any subject 
they would recommend. 

Now, tho' the principal aim of what I have 
to oflfer in confutation of this system be to 
combat the ingenious writer's notion of co- 
^^dy, yet as the tenor of his preface leads 
him to deliver his sentiments also of tragedy, 
I shall not scruple intermixing, after his ex- 
ample, some reflexions on this latter drama. 

M. de Fontenelte sets out with observing, 
tl^t the end of dramatic representation is \t6 

k pref. gevmale, torn, vii/ Par. lysi; 
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please. This end is very genefal. Btrt hfe 
explains hiiliself more precisely, by saying; 
^^tki^ pleasiire is of iwo kinds , and consists 
" either in stacking the ?nind or ajffectingity, 
Atid this is riot rfiuch anii^. But his furtli^^ 
explatiaitibn of these terms i* jsusj^lcious. " Tlffe 
" ihitidy says he, is ATrACfilEfb by the repi^ 
^^ sientation of what is great^ fhile, singntat\ 
^^or unexpected: It is affh*t£!& by VMhat is 
** terrihte^ pitiable, fender, or pteasantK'* Itt 
this afiurioeration he forgets thfe' merdy naturat 
dtaught of the manners. Yet this is surely 
one oif the means by which the c>rama is en* 
abl^ to attach th^ spectatqr. With me, I 
confei^s, thip is the first exceltence of comedy. 
Nor could be mean to include this source of 
pteasur^ under his second division. For tho' 
livfely picture of the manners m^y in some 
sort be said to affect us, yet certainly not aft 
coming under the consideration of what is 
ie)*rible, pitiable, tender, or ridicuioiis, but 
simply of what is nattcral. The picture is 
pleasant or otherwise, as it chances; but is. 
always the source of entertainment to the ob- 
server. When the pleasantry is high', it takes 

1 *' On attache par le grand, par le noble, par le rare,^ 
*' par rimpr^vii. On ^meut par le temble ou afFreiix, 
'• par le pitoyable, par le tehdre, par le plaisant ou ridi- 
'' cule." p-. xiv. 
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indeed the passion of ridicule. In other in^ 
stances, it can scarcely be said to move, 
" emouvoir." Now thi« I take to be a very 
eonsiderable omission. For if the observation 
of character be a pleasure^ which comedy is 
more particularly qualified to give, and which 
is not in any degree so compatible with tra* 
gedy, does not this bid fair for being the pr(h 
per end of comedy? Human life, he says> 
which is the subject of the drama^ can only be 
regarded in two views, as either that of the 
great and principally of kings, and that of 
private men. Now the attachments and emo- 
tions, he speaks of, are excited more power- 
fully and to more advantage in a representation 
of the former. That which is peculiar to a 
draught of ordinary life, or which is attained 
most perfectly by it, is the delight arising from 
a just exhibition of the manners. No, he will 
say. The pleasant belongs as peculiarly to a 
picture of common life, as the natural. Surely 
not. Common life distorted, or what we call 
farce^ gives the entertainment of ridicule more 
perfectly than comedy. The only pleasure, 
which an exposition of ordinary life affords^ 
distinct from that we receive from a view of 
high life on the one hand, and ordinary life 
disfigured on the other^ is the satisfaction of 
contemplating the truth of character.. How- 
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ever then this species of representation may be 
improved by incorporating other kinds of ex- 
cellence with it, is not this, of pleasing by 
the truth of character, to be considered as the 
appropriate end of comedy } 

I don't dispute the propriety of serious ot 
even afiecting comedies. I have already ex- 
plakied myself as to this point, and have shewn 
tinder what restrictions the weeping comedy^ 
la larmoj/ante comedie, as the French call it, 
may be admitted on my plan. The main 
question is, whether there be any foundation 
in nature for two distinct and separate species 
only of the drama; or whether, as he pre* 
tends, a certain scale, which connects by an 
insensible communication the several modifi- 
cations of dramatic representation, unites and 
Ihcorporates the two species into one. 

It is true the laws of the drama, as formed 
by Aristotle out of the Greek poets, can of 
themselves be no rule to us in this matter; 
because these poets had given no example of 
such intermediate species. This, for aught 
appears to the contrary, tnay be an extension of 
the province of the drama. The question then 
must be tried by the success of this new prac* 

Vol. II. G 
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tice, compared with the general dictates ^f 
common sense; 

For I perfectly agree with this judicious critic, 
that we have a right to inquire if, in what con- 
cerns the stage, we are not sometimes governed 
by established customs instead of rules; for 
Rules they will not deserve to be esteemedy 
till they have undergone the rigid scrutiny, oi 
reason™. 

In respect of the Practice, then, it must be 
owned, there are many stories in private life 
capable of being worked up in such a manner 
as to move the passions strongly ; and, on the 
contrary, many subjects taken from the great 
world capable of diverting the spectator by a 
pleasant picture of the manners. And lastly,, 
it is also true, that both these ends may bd 
affected together, in some degree, in either 
piece. But hef-e is the point of enquiry. 
Whether if the end in view be to affecty this 
will not be accomplished better, by taking a 

H* '' Que nous sommes en droit d'examiner si, en feit 
'' de Theatre, nous n'aurions pas quelquefois des habitudes 
" au lieu de regies, car les regies ne peuvent Tfitre qu" 
'' apr^» avoir subi les ri^ueurs da tribunal de la raison.'* 
p. 37. 
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subject from the public than private fortunes 
of men: Or, if the End be to please by the 
truth of character^ whether we are not Hkely 
to perceive this pleasure more fully when the 
story is of private, rather than of public Hfe? 
For, as Aristotle said finely on a like occasion, 
we are not to look for every sort of pleasure 
from tragedy [or comedy] hut thai which is 
peculiarly proper to each ^. " Human life, 
this writer says, *^ can be considered but as 
" high or low ;" and *^ a representation of it 
^^ can please only as it attaches^ or affects^'' 
I ask then, to which sort of life shall the dra- 
matic poet confine himself, when he would 
endeavour to raise these affections or these at^ 
tachments to the highest pitch. The answer 
is plain. For if the poet would excite the ten- 
der passions, they will rise higher of necessity, 
when awakened by noble subjects, than if called 
forth by such as are of ordinary and familiar 
notice. This is occasioned by what one may 
call a TRANSITION OF THE Passions : that affec- 
tion of the mind which is produced by the im- 
pression of great objects, being more easily 
convertible into the stronger degrees of pity 
and commisemtion, than such as arises from a 

UottiT. X. *^'. 

G 2 
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vieiv of the concerns of common life.' Tbe 
more important the interest, the greater part 
our minds take in it, and the more susceptible- 
are vfe o( passion. 

On the other faand^ when the intended plea- 
sure i» to result from strong pictures of human< 
nature^ this iivill be felt move entirely, and 
with more smcerity, when we are at leisure ta 
attend to them in the representation of inferior 
pei*9ons^ than when the rank of the speaker,, 
or cUgnitr of the 9ia£jee% i^ constantly drawing: 
some part of our obsencs^ion to itself. In a 
word^ though fnioi^d dramas may gine us plea* 
SUTC, yet tlie j^easure,. in eilhec kmd^ will be 
LES9 in propoistioR to the- mixture.. And the 
end- of each- wHl be then aJttained most per-^ 
FECTur wheur its charactePy aeeording to the 
anciient practice^ is obseR^sedv 

To consider tfcew the writer's ftivourite po- 
sition^ that k pitoyable and le tendre are 
" common both te tragedy and comedy." The 
position, in general', is true. The difficulty is 
in fixing the degree, with which it ought to 
prevail in eacb. If passion predominates in a 
picture of private life, I calt it a tragedy of 
private story, because it produces the end whiclv 
tragedy designs. If humour predominates in a^ 
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-drau^t df pwbltc life, I call it ft comedy of 
|)ublic story, because it gives the pleasure of 
ipure comedy. Let these then be two new 
species of the drama, if you please, and let new 
names be invented for them. Yet, were I a 
poet, I should certainly adhere to the old 
practice. That is, if I wanted to produce pas- 
sion, I should think myself able to raise it 
highest on a great subject. And if I aimed to 
xittach hy humour y I should dej^end on catching 
the whole attention of die spectator more suc- 
•cessMly on a familiar subject. 

But by ^Jmniliar subject, this critic wilt 
'say, he means, as I do, a subject taken from 
ordinary life; «nd that the affairs of kings 
«nd princes may very properly come into co- 
medy under this view. Besides the reason 
•alreacfy produced against this innovation, I 
Jiave this further exception to it. The business 
of comedy, he will allow, is in part at least to 
exhibit the manners. Now the princely or 
tieroic comedy is singularly* improper for this 
end* If persons of so distinguished a rank be 
the actors in comedy, propriety demands that 
they be shewn in conformity to their characters 
in real life. But now that very politeness, 
which reigns in the courts of princes and the 
houses of the great, prevents the manners from 
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shewing themselves, ^t least with that distinct- 
npss djxd relief which we look for in dranxatic 
characters. Inferior personages, acting with 
less reserve and caution, afford the fittest oc- 
casion to the poet of expressing their genuine 
tempers and dispositions. Or, if a picture of 
the manners he expected from the introduction 
of great persons, it can be only in tragedy, 
where the importance of the interests and the 
sti:ong play of the passions strip them of tlieir 
borrowed disguises, and lay open their true 
characters. So that the princely, or heroic, 
comedy is the least fitted, of any kind of 
drama, to furnish this pleasure. 

The ancients appear to have had no doubt at 
all on the matter. The tragedy on low life, 
and comedy on high life, were refinements al- 
together unknown to them. What then hath 
occasioned this revolution of taste amongst us ? 
Principally, I conceive, these three things. 

1. The comedy on high life hath arisen 
from a different state of government. • In the 
free towns of Greece there was no room for that 
distinction of high and low comedy, which the 
moderns have introduced. And the reason 
was, the members of those communities were 
90 nearly on a level, that any one was a repre- 
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setttativie ci the rest There was no standing 
9iibordinatjion of royalty, nobility, and com- 
Hionalty, as with us. Their Way of ennobling 
their charactiers was, by making them Generals, 
AoftBaissadoirs, Magistrates, ^&c. and then, in 
that public view, they were fit personages for 
tragedy. When stripped of these ensigns of 
authi»rity^ they becsUne simple citizens. 

Amongst ^is, persons of elevated rank make 
a separate order in the community, whose pri- 
vate lives however might, no doubt, be the 
subject of comic representation. Why then 
are not 'these fit personages for comedy? Th« 
leason has been given. They want dramatic 
manners. Or, if they did not, their elevated 
and separate estate makes the generahty con-'^ 
ceive with such reverence of them, that it 
would shock their notions of high life to see 
them employed in a course of comic adven- 
tures. And of this M. de Fontenelle himself 
w?is sufficiently sensible. For, speaking in 
another place of the importance which the 
tragic action receives from the dignity of its 
persons, he says, ^^ When the actions are of 
" such a kind as that, without losing any 
[^ thing of their beauty, they might pass be- 
'^ tween inferior persons, the names of kings 
^^and princes are nothing but a -foreign orna- 
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y' ment^ which the poet gives ta. his subject. 
^' Yet this ormment, foreign as itmaylm^ (a 
^f necessary ; so fated are we to he alwaya 
f^ dazzled by titles^/* Should he not have 
seen then^ that this pageantry, of titles, which. 
is so requisite to raise the dignity of the tragic 
dran^a, must for the same reason prevent the 
familiarity of the comic ? The great themselves 
are, no doubt, in this, as other instances, above 
vulgar prejudices. But the dramatic poet 
writes for the people. 

2. The tragedy on low life, I suspect, has 
been chiefly owing to our modern romances ; 
which have brought the tender passion into 
great repute. It is the constant and almost 
sole object of le pitoyable and le tendre in our 
drama. Now the prevalency of this passion 
in all degrees hath made it thought an indif- 
ferent matter, whether the story, that exem-r 
plifies it, be taken from low or high life. As 
it rages equally in both, the pathos, it was be^ 
lieved, would be just the same. And it is 
true, if tragedy confine itself to the display of 
this passion, the diiFerence will be less sensible 
than in other instances. Because the concern 
terminates more directly in the tender pair 

• Reflex, suT la Poes. p. 132. 
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diemselves^ and does not so necessarily extend 
itself to others. Yet to heighten this same 
pathos by the grand and importdnty would 
methinks be the means of affording a still 
higher pleasure, 

3. After all, that effusion of softness which 
prevails to such a degree in all our dramas, 
comic as well as tragic, to the exclusion of every ^ 
other interest, is, perhaps, best accounted for 
by this writer. As the matter is delicate, I 
chuse to give it in his own words : *^ On s^ima- 
'^ ^ne naturellement, que les pieces Grecques 
'^ & les ndtres ont it& jug^s au meme tribunal, 
^/ It celui d'un public ass^ egal dans les deux 
^^ nations ; mais cela n^est pas tout-a-&it vrai. 
*'^ Dans le tribunal d'Atbenes, les Jfemmes 
^^ n'avoient pas de voix, ou n'en avoient que 
*^ tr^s peu. Dans le tribunal de Paris, c'est 
^' pr^cis^ment le contraire ; ici il est done 
^* question de plaife aux femmes, qui assur^- 
^^ mentaimeront mieux le pitoyable & le ten* 
^^ dre, que terrible et m^me le grand.'* He 
adds, ^yEt je ne crois pas au fond qu'eUes 
*^ ayent grand tort,'' And what gallant man 
but would subscribe to this opinion ? 

On the whole, this attempt of M. de Fon- 
tenelle, to innovate in the province of comedy^ 
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puts one in mind of that he made, many years 
ago, in pastoral poetry. It is exactly , the 
same spirit which has governed this polite 
writer in both adventures. He was once for 
bringing courtiers in masquerade into Arcadia. 
And now he would set them unmasked oh the 
comic stage. Here, at least, he . thought they 
would be in place. But the simplicity of pas^ 
toral dialogue would not suffer the one; and 
the familiarity of comic action forbids the 
other. It must be confessed, however, he 
hath succeeded better in the example of his 
comedies, than his pastorals. And no won- 
der. For what we call the fashions and man-- 
ners are confined to certain conditions of life, 
so that pastoral courtiers are an evident con- 
tradiction and absurdity. But, the appetites 
and passions extending through all ranks, 
hence low tricks and low amours are thought 
to suit the minister and sharper alike. How- 
ever it be, the fact is, that M. de Fontenelle 
hath succeeded best in his comedies. And as 
his theory is likely to gain more credit from 
the success of his practice than the force of his 
reasoning, I think it proper to close these i-e-* 
marks with an observation or two upon it. 

There are, I observed, three things to be 
considered in bis comedies, his introduction qf 
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great petsonageSy his practice of laying the 
scene in antiquity, and his pathos^ 

Now to see the impropriety of the^r^f of 
these innovations, we need only observe with 
what art he endeavours to conceal it. His 
very dexterity in managing his comic heroes 
clearly shews the natural repugnance he felt in 
his own mind betwixt the representation of 
such characters^ and even his own idea of the 
comic drama. 

The Tyrant is a strange title of a comedy. 
It required singular address to familiarize this 
frightful personage to our conceptions. Which 
yet he hath tolerably well done, but by such 
expedients as confute his general theory. For, 
to bring him down to the level of a comic cha- 
racter, he gives us to understand, that the 
Tyrant was an usurper, who from a very mean 
birth had forced his way into the tyranny. 
And to lower him still more, we find him re- 
presented, not only as odious to his people, 
but of a very contemptible character. He fur- 
ther makes him the tyrant only of a small 
Greek town ; so that he passes, with the mo- 
dern reader, for little more than the Mayor of 
^ eorjporation. There is also a plain illusion 
ingxiaking a simple citizen demand his daughter 
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in marriage. For under the cover of this. 
word^ which conveys the idea of a person in 
lower life, we think very little of the dignity 
of a free citizen of Corinth. Whence it ap- 
pears that the poet felt the necessity of un- 
kinging this tyrant as far as possible, before 
he could make a comic character of him. 

The case of his Abdolonime is still easier. 
'Tis true, the structure of the fable requires 
us to have an eye to royalty, but all the pride 
and pomp of the regal character is studiously 
kept out of sight Besides, -the affair of 
royalty does not commence till the action 
di^ws to a conclusion, the persons of the 
drama being all simple particulars, and even of 
the lowest figure through the entire course of it 

Tlie King of Sidon is> farther, a paltry so- 
vereign, and a creature of Alexander. And 
Ihe characters of the persons, which are indeed 
admirably touched, are purposely contrived ta 
lessen our ideas of sovereignty. 

The Lysianasse is a tragedy in form, of 
that kind which hi^h a happy catastrophe* 
The persons, subject, every thing so impor- 
tant, and attaches the mind so intirHy to the 
eivent, that ncrthing interests mpre. 
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As to his laying the scene in antiquity^ and 
€speciaUy in the free towns of Greece, I would 
recommend tt as an admirable expedie&t to all 
tlM>8e who are disposed to follow him in thi» 
new province of heroic comedy. For amongst 
other advantages^ it gives ttje ^ritef an oce»« 
•ion to fill the courts of his princes with simple 
€itizens, whieb^ as was obserred^ by no means 
itnswer to our ideas of nobility* But ia anj 
other view I cannot say' much for the practice* 
It ia for obvicms reasons highly inconvenient. 
£ven this writer found it so, when in one of 
lii^ plays, the Macate, he was obliged to 
break through the propriety of ancient man-- 
aers in order to adapt himself to the modfem 
taste. His duel, as he himseff says, *^ m tai^ 
*^ Uenfranqms et Uen pern grec^ The reader^ 
if he pleases, may see his apology for thia 
transgression of decorum* Or, if there were no^ 
inconvenience of thk «ort, the representation 
of characters after the antique must, on many 
occasions^ be cold and disgusting. At least none 
but professed scholars can be taken with it. 

Nor is the u^age of the Latin writers Any 
precedent. For, besides that Horace; we 
kteow^ condemned it as suitable only to the 
in&ncy of their comic poetry, the manners^ 
laws, religion of the Greeks were in the main 
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SO similar to their own, that the difference 
was hardly discernible. Or if it were otherwise 
in some points, tlie neighbourhood of this fa- 
ihous people and the intercourse tbe.Romans 
had with them, would bring them perfectly 
acquainted with such difference. And this last 
reflexion shews how insufficient it was for the 
author to excuse his own practice from the 
authority of his countrymen ; who, says he, 
" never scruple laying their scene in Spain or 
** England." Are the manner^ of ancient 
Greece as familiar to a French pit, as those ot 
these two countries ? 

Lastly, I have very little to object to the 
pathjs of his comedy. When it is subservient 
to the manners^ as in the Testament and A'b- 
DOLONiME, I think it admirable. When it 
exceeds this degree and takes the attention in- 
tirely, as in the Lysianasse, it gives a pleasure 
indeed, but not the pleasure appropriate to 
comedy. I regard it as a faint imperfect spe- 
cies of tragedy. After all, I fear the tender 
and pitiable in comedy, though it must afford 
the highest pleasure to sensible and elegant 
minds, is not perfectly suited to the apprehen- 
sions of the generality. Are they susceptible 
of the soft and delicate emotions which the 
fine distress in the Testament is intended to 
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taise ? Every one indeed is capable of being 
delighted through the passions ; but they must 
be worked up, as in tragedy, to a greater 
height, before the generality can receive that 
delight from them. The same objection, it 
will be said, holds against the finer strokes of 
character. Not, I think, with the same force. 
I doubt our sense of imitation, especially of 
the ridiculous^ is quicker than our humanity. 
But I determine iUothing. Both these plea- 
sures are perfectly consistent. And my idea 
of comedy requires only that the pathos be 
kept in subordination to the manners. 
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CHAP. IV. 

or THE PROVINCE OF FARCE. 

Thus much then for the ^lieral idea of Co^ 
MEbY. If considered iriore accurately^ it is, 
further^ df ttfX) lands. And ih considering 
these tte shall coihe ^t a just notion of the 
province of farce* For this mirror rfprii^ate 
life either, 1. reflects such qualities and cha- 
racters, as are common to human nature at 
large: or, 2. it represents the whims, extra- 
vagances, and caprices, which charateterize the 
folly oi particular persons or times. 

Again, each of these is, further, to be sub- 
divided into two species. For 1. the repre- 
sentations of common nature may either be 
taken accurately/, so as to reflect a faithful 
and exact image of their original ; which alone 
is that I would call comedy, as best agreeing 
to the description which Cicero gives of it, 
when he terms it imaginem veritatis. Or, 
they may be forced and overcharged above the 
simple and just proportions of nature; as when 
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the eitcesses of a few afne given for standing 
characters, when not the man is described, but 
the passion^ or when, in the draught of the 
man, the leading feature is extended beyond 
measure: And in these cases the representa* 
tion holds of the lower province of Farce. In 
like manner, 2. the other species^ consisting 
in the representation of partial nature, either 
transcribes such characters as are peculiar to 
certain countries or times, of which our co- 
medy is, in great measure, 'made up; or it 
presents the image of some real individual 
person; which was the distinguishing cha* 
racter of the old comedy properly so called. 

.Both these kinds evidently belong to farce: 
not only as failing in that general and universal 
imitation of nature^ which is alone deserving 
the name of comedy, but, also, for this reason, 
that, being more directly written for the pre- 
sent purpose of -discrediting certain characters 
or persons, it is found convenient to exaggerate 
their peculiarities and enlarge their features; 
and so, on a double account^ they are to be 
referred to thsLtxlass* 

c And thus the three Jbrms of dramatic com- 
position, the bnly ones which good sense 
acknowledges, are kept distinct: ai^d the 

VOL, JI. H 
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proper^ ENRjand character of estch, ctearty 
nndeivtobd* 

1. Tragedy and Comedt/,: by their lively 
but fiiithful representations^ cannot fail to in* 
^irucL Such natural exhibitions of the human 
character^ being set before ua m. the: clear 
mirror x)f tiie drama/ must needs serv^ to the 
highest moral uses, in awakening, that in-^ 
stinctive. approbation^ which we cannot with- 
hol^Srom vittue, or. in provokiiig the not lest 
necessary detestation of vice^ But this^ though 
it be their best nse^ is by no . means their 
primary intention. Their proper and immer 
diate end is^ to pjlease: the one, more espe- 
cially by interesting the ejections; the other, 
by a just and delicate, iniitation of real life, 
fhrce, on the. coritmry, pnofesfies to entertain, 
but this, in oixler more eflfejctually to serve the 
interesiis of , virtue and good sense^ Its proper 
md, and )\ purpose (if we allow it: to ^ave any 
reasonable, o«ie).i4, then, to instruct* Which 
the reader will uad^r^tahd me as sayii^^. not 
of what we know* by the nd^me q{ far^e on the 
modern stage (wh6se 'prip^e intention iJaq 
hardly be thought even that low one, ascribed 
to it by Mr, Dryden, of entertaining c£^9j^e/2«s\ 
^ntry gentlemen, and Covent Garden fops) ^ 
biit of the legitiin^ end <>i tfaip drama; kn^.VVn 
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to the Ancients under the name of the old 
Comedy y but having neither name nor exist-^ 
ence, properly speaking, among the Moderns, 
,Of which we may say, as Mr. Dryden did, 
but with less propriety, of Comedy, " That it 
*^ is a sharp manner of instruction for the 
^* vulgar i wlio are never well amended^ till 
*^ th^y are more than sufficiently exposed^ 
pPref. to Trans, of Fresnoy, p. xix,] 

2i Though tragedy and comedy respect the 
same general end, yet pursuing it by different 
means, hence it comes to pass, their charac^ 
TERS are wholly different. For tragedy, aiming 
at pleasure, principally through the affections, 
whose flow must not be checked and inter- 
rupted by any counter impressions: and co- 
medy, as we have seen, addressing itself j»r;'w- 
dpally to our natural sense of resemblance 
and imitation; it follows, that the ridiculous 
can never be associated with tragedy, wthout 
destroying its nature, though with the serious 
comic it very well consists. 

And here the practice coincides with the 
rule. AU exact writers, though they con- 
stantly mix grave and pleasant scenes together 
in the same comedy, yet never presume .to do 
^is in tragedy, and so keep the two speciet oiF 
H 2 
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tragedy and comedy themselves perfectly; disr 
tinct. But^ 

3. I£ is quite otherwise with comedy and 
farcCn These almost perpetually run into 
eaeh other. And yet the reason of the thing 
demands as intire and perfect a separation in 
this case, as in the other. For the perfection 
of comedy lying in- the accuracy and fidelity of 
universal representation, and farce professedly 
, neglecting or rather purposely trs^nsgressing 
the limits of common nature and just decorum^ 
they clash entirely with each othet^ And co- 
medy miust sq far fail of gmng tlie pleasure^ 
' appropriate to its design, as it allies itself with 
farce; while ^rc«, on the pther hand, forfeits 
the use^ it intends, of promoting popular ridi- 
cule, by restraining itself within the exaet 
rules of Nature^ which Comedy observes.' 

But there is little occasion to guard against 
this latter abuse. The danger i& all on the 
other side. And the passion for what is now 
called FarcCy the shadow of the Old Comedy, 
has, in fact, possessed the modern poets» to 
such a degree tha^t we have scarcely one ex- 
ample of a comedy, without this gross mixture^ 
If any are to be excepted from this censure ia 
Moliere, they are his Misanthrope and Tap'^ 
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tuffey which are accordingly, by common al- 
lowance, the best of his large collection. In 
proportion as his other plays have less or mor6 
of this fercical turn, their true value-J^tb been 
long since determined. ../"'* 

Of our own comedies, such of them, I mean, 
as are worthy of criticism, Ben Jonson's Al- 
chymist and Volpone bid the fairest for being 
written in this genuine unmixed manner. Yet, 
though their merits are very great, severe Cri- 
ticism might find something to object even to 
these. The Alchymist, some will think, is 
exaggerated throughout, and so, at best, her 
longs to that species of comedy, which we 
have before called particular and partial. At 
least, the extravagant pursuit so strongly ex 
posed in that play, hath now, of a long time, 
been forgotten ; so that we find it difficult, to 
enter fully into the humour of this highly- 
wrought character. And, in general, we may 
remark of such characters, that they are a 
strong temptation to the writer to exceed the 
bounds of truth in his draught of them zt first, 
-and are further liable to an ittiperfect, and even 
unfair sentence from the reader afterwards. 
For the welcome reception, which these pic- 
tures of prevailing local folly meet with on the 
stage, cannot but induce the poet, almost 
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without design, to inflame the representation : 
And . the want of archetyp^Sy in a little time^ 
makes it pass for immoderate, were it originally 
givep, wit^ ever so much discretion and justice. 
So"-'that 'whether the Alchymist be farcical or 
: fjoti: it Y^^ift appear^ at least, to have this note 
of Farce, " That the principal character is ex- 
aggerated." But then . this is all we must 
affirm. For as to the subject of this Play's 
being ^ .local folly, which seems to bring it 
directly under the denomination of Farce, it 
is but just to make a distinction. Had the end 
and purpose of the Play been to expose Al* 
chymyy it had been liable to this objection* 
But this mode of local folly ^ is employ^ as 
the means only of exposing another folly, ex* 
tensive as our Nature and coeval with it, namely 
Avarice. Sa that the subject has all the re* 
quisites of trfte Comedy. It is just otherwise, 
we may observe, in the DeviTs an j^^s; which 
therefore properly falls under our censure* 
For there, the folly of the time. Projects and 
MonopolieSy are brought in to be exposed, as 
the end and purpose, of the comedy. 

On the whole, the Alchymist is a Comedy 
in just form, but a }ittle Farcical in the exten* 
sion of one of its characters* 
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^ iThe VoLPONi^ is a subject w manifetly 
fitted fer the entertaitiihent of all timesj that 
it stan^ i in need of no vindication. Yet nei^ 
tiber, I ani> afraid,: is this jGoinedyj.in all re^ 
^pects, a complete model. THeresaTe ev^ 
&>me Incidents of a Bircicail invegntion ; parti* 
culaFly the Mfmnlehank Scene and Sir PoR* 
tique^^ T&Ftoise^ are in the taste of the old 
comedy; and* withoat its rational purpose. 
Besides^ the hmfnour of the dialogjyie. issom^* 
times an >the point of becoming inordinate, as 
maybe seen in the pleasantly of Corbaccu/s 
mislc^es through deafness, and in other in* 
stances. And we shall not wonder that the 
best of his plays are liable to some objections 
of this sort, if we attend to the character of 
the writer. For His nature was sevsere and 
rigid, and this iti giving a strength and man^ 
liness, ga^e^ at times too, an intemperance to 
his satyr* His taste for ridicule was strong 
but indelicate, which made hini not over* 
curious in the choice of his topics. Arid lastly^ 
his style in picturing characters, though mas- 
terly, was without that elegance of hand^ 
which is required to correct and allay the force 
of so bold a colouring. Thus, the biass of his 
nature leading him to Plautus mther than 
Terence for his model, it is not to be wondered 
that his wit is too frequently caustic ; his 
raillery coarse ; and his humour excessive. 
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Some later writers for the stage have, no 
doubt, avoided these defects of the exactest of 
our old dramatists. But do they reach his 
excellenci^? Posterity, I am afraid, will 
judge otherwise, whatever may be now thought 
of some more fashionable comedies. And if 
they do not, neither the state of general man* 
ners, nor the turn of the public taste, appears 
to be such as countenances the expectation of 
greater improvements. To those who are 
not over-sanguine in their hopes, our fore- 
fathers will perhaps be thought to have fur- 
nished (what, in nature, seem linked together) 
the fairest example of dramatic, as of real 
vkonners. 

But here it will probably be said, an af- 
fected zeal for the honour of our old poets has 
betrayed th^vr unwary advocate into a conces- 
sion, which discredits his whole pains on this 
subject, . For to what purpose, may it be 
^kedf this \ya^te of dramatic criticism, wh^», 
by the allowance of the idle sppculatist him- 
self his theory is likely to prove so unprofit* 
able, at least, if it be not ill-founded? The 
only, part I can take in this nice conjuncture, 
is to screen myself behind the authority pf a 
much abler critical theorist, who had once the 
misfortune to find himself in these unlucky 
circumstan<;^s^ and has apologized for it. The 
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objection is fairly urged by this fine writer; 
and in so profound and speculative an age, as 
the present, I presume to suggest no other 
answer^ than he has thought fit to give to it. 
" Speculations of this sort, says he, do not be- 
" stow genius oh those who have it not; they 
** do not, perhaps, afford any great assistance 
*' to those who have ; land most commonly the 
** men of genius are even incapable of being 
^* assisted by speculation. To what use then 
** do they serve ? Why, to lead up to the 
^^ first principles of beauty such persons as 
** love reasoning and are fond of reducing, un- 
^* der the controul of philosophy, subjects that 
*^ appear the most independent of it, and 
" which are generally thought abandoned to 
^' the caprice of taste?/* 



P ** Ces sortes de speculations ne donnent point de 
*' genie ^ ceux qui en manqiient ; elles n*aident beaucoup 
*' ceux qui en ont : et le plus souvent m^me les gens de 
" g^nie sont incapables d'etre aid^ par 1(^ . speculations* 
" A quoi done sont-elles bonnes? A faire remonterjus- 
'' qu*aux preniiieres id^es du beau quelques gens qui aiment 
'' la raisonnemejit, et se plaisent ^ reduire sous Tempire 
'* de la philosophie les choses qui en paroissent le plus in- 
" d^pendantes> et que Ton croit commun^ment abandon- 
*' n^es k la bizarrerie des gotlts/* M. db Fontemellb. 
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DISSERTATION III. 



ON 



POETICAL IMITATION. 



I UNDERTAKE, in thfe following discourse, 
to consider tvro gluestions, in which the cre- 
dit of almost all great writers, since the time 
of Horner^ is vitally concerned^ 

First, " fPTiether that Conformity in Phrase 
'* or Sentiment bettoeen two writers of dif- 
^^ferent times, ivhich we call Imitation, may 
*' not with probability enough, for the nu)st 
V^ " part, be accounted for from general causes, 
" arising from our common nature ; that is, 
^^ from the exercise of our natural faculties 
' ^' on such objects as lie in common to all oh- 
" servers ? 
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- Secondly, '^ Whether , in the case of con- 
^^fessed Imitationsy any certain and neces- 
'^ sary conclusion Jiolds to the disadvantage 
^^ of the natural gekius of the Imitator ?*' — 
QussTiONS, which there seems no fit method 
of resolving, but by taking the matter pretty 
deep, and deducing it from its Jirst principles. 



^ 
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SECTION L 



All Poetry, to speak with Aristotle and 
the Greek critics (if for so plain a point autho-' 
rities be thought wanting) is, properly, imita- 
tion. It is, indeed, the noblest and most 
extensive of the mimetic arts ; having all crea- 
iion for its object, and ranging the entire cir- 
cuit of universal being. In this view every 
wondrous original, which ages have gazed at, 
as the offspring of creative fancy; and of which 
poets themselves, to do honour to their inven- 
tions, haViC feigned, as of the immortal panoply 
of their heroes, that it came down from hea- 
ven, is itself but a copy, a transcript from some 
brighter, page of this vast volume of the uni- 
verse. . Thus all is derived; all is unoriginaL 
And the dfllce of genius is but to select the 
fairest forpis of things, and to present them in 
due place and circumstance^ and in the richest 
colouring of expression^ to the imagination. 
This primary or original copying, which i» 
the ideas of Philosophy is Imitation, is, in the 
language of Criticism, called Invention. 



\ 
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Again ; of the endless variety of these ori- 
ginal forms ^ which the poef s eye is incessantly 
traversing, those, which take his attention 
most, his active migietic faculty protnpts him 
I to convert into fair and living resemblances. 
This magical operation the divine philosopher 
^(whose fervid fancy, though it sometimes ob- 
scures* his reasoning, yet never fails to clear 
and brighten his imagery) excellently illus- 
trates by the similitude of a mirror ; *^ which,. 
" says he, as you turn about and oppose to thi 
•^ surrounding worlds presents you instantly 
^^ with a SUN, STARS, and skies; with your 
^^ OWN, and every other living form ; with 
" the EARTH, and its several appendages of 
"trees, PLANTS, and flowers^/' Just so, 
on whatever side the poet turns his imagina* 
tion^ the shapes of things immediately imprint 
themselves upon it, and a new corresponding 
creation reflects the old one. This shadowy 
ideal world, though unsubstantial as the Ame- 
rican vision of souls % yet glows with such 
apparent life, that it becomes, thenceforth, 
the object of other mirrors, and is \tse\f original 

a MEXa*y« rf, says Dionysius of Halicacrnassus, speakilxg 
4i his figurative manner^ to <r«$js xotl ^o(pa» wa^r ^ot^vX^Twr 
[T. ii. p, 204. Ed. Hudson.'] 

b Plato De Repltb. lib. x, 

c Spectator, No. 56. 
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to future reflexions* This secondary or deri- 
vative image^ is that alone which Criticism 
considers undet the Idea of Imitation, 

And here the difficulty^ we are about to 
examine^ commences. For the poet, in his 
quick researches through all his stores and 
materials of heautpy meeting every where, in 
his progress, tihese reflected forms ; and de- 
riving from them his stock of imagery, as well 
as from; the r^al subsisting olyects of nature, 
the reader is often at a loss (for the poet him- 
self is npt always aware of it) to discern the 
original from the copy ; to know, with cer- 
tainty, if the sefitimentj or image, presented 
to him, be directly taken from the life, or be 
ltself> a lively triansdript, only, of some former 
copy. And this. difficulty is the greater, be- 
"cmB^ tlie. origifialy as well as the copy, is al- 
ways ^t hand for. the poet to turn to, and we 
can rarely. be certain, since both were equally 
in his power, \rhich of the two he chose to 
make the object of his own irmtation. For it 
is not enough, to sayhei^e, as in the case of 
refleopim^y that the; latter is always the weaker, 
and of course, betrays itself by the degree of 
faintoess, which, of necessity, attends a copy. 
This, indeed, hath been said by one, to whose 
judgment a peculiar deference is owing. Quic- 

VOL, II. I 
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aUID ALTDRf SflyflLfi BST, N£€£S8B EST MT1f7U» 

SIT fio, auoB^ iMiTATiuR**. But it hoWs oniy 
of strict and' scpupulous itmfation^. And of 
such alone, I think, it was intended ; for the 
explanation^ foltews,. ui umbra cwpore^ ^ 
image^ Jacie^ ^ actus histriofmm neris affee-^ 
Hbus ; that is, whefre the 9A?tist confines him- 
self to the single view of taking a fiiithftit andjt 
exact transcript* And even this ean be al- 
lowed only, when the copybt is of inferior, or 
at most but of equals talents. Nay, it is not 
certainly to be relied upon even then ; as may? 
appear from what we ai^e tdld* of an inferibi? 
painter's [Andrea del SartoV] cc^ying a por- 
trait of the divine Raphael. The story iS' welll 
known. But, as an aphorism, brought lode-* 
termine the merits of miMti^n,^ in- geaeral^ 
nothing can be falser or more delusive. For, 
li Besides the supposed ^riginat, the olijeeb 
itself, as was obsei<ved, is beibfe the poet, an^ 
he may ciatch from thence; and infuse iniso hm 
piece, the same gtew of i«eafc life, whi^h ani- 
mated t\ieJtrsfi4iopi/. Sv He msty^ateo talie^ 
in' circumstances,' omitted or ovei4boke<i bisfbris' 
in the common^ object, and so give new atid 
additional vigour to hi* imitation* Ck^ $i Vb» 
may^ possess a strongets and! more plelstile 

^ jguiNcrrL. lib. 3U c. Ih 
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fMids, arid therefor* be endbled to touch, 
WkSi mol-e Fo^ce of expression, even thos6 JmN 
tifiulaW, Wftifth he profess€xlly imitates. 

On all these a<icoiints, the difficulty of dm 
thigttishing betwixt original, and ^ec(mdary\ 
kk^itsitiotis i^ upp^^mtt. And it is of itnjpk](fi^- 
aiice^, that thts diffieidh/ be s^n in its full 
Kghl BefciusiJ, if ^eHMWitff, obseh^d irt 
two Of ibdrcf ^<ei^, ma^, fbt* tiife ittbsf part, 
and i^ilh tiife hfgHe^ ptkybabHity, hie ai^ountdd 
for fro* general priHdple'Sy it is tSupe^flWorii 
at le^^t, if not unfffir, to k^^i^* Adotn^d t<y tSrj 
particniar charge of nhititliiyHr. . ^ 

NbW t<y see hb^ fei' the sawie cothihoft |iir?A?^ 
ci]^ of nature will g6* towards effecting flW 
similarity, here spoken of, it- is* il^eiisiary t^ 
consider very distinctly 

I. The matter ; and 

II, The MANNfiH, of' ail poeticalimiiatitni. 

L fel dlttoct ran^ <^ Haturfft ^bfmtp, o^ 
w&ich the restlesr iftn^tiiticMiv of tbi^ po^i 
crpatbutd^ 4%i«m is m siifc^dft^. of fi^uM^ «A 
I 2 
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imitation^ that is not reducible to one or other 
of the three following classes. I. The mate- 
rial fvorldy or that vast Compages of corporeal 
JbrmSy of which this universe is compounded. 
i. The internal wwkings and movements of 
his own mind, under which I comprehend the 
manners^ sentiments, and passions. 3. Those 
internal operations, that are made objective 
to sense hy the outward signs of gesture, at^^ 
titude, or action. Besides these I know of 
no source^ whence the artist can derive a single 
sentiment or image. There needs no new dis^ 
tinction in favour of Homer's gods, Milton's, 
angels, or Skakespear's witches; it being 
clear^ that these are only human characters^ 
diversified by such attributes and manners^ as 
superstition^ religion, or even wayward fancy^ 

had assigned to each. 

> 

1. The material universe, or what the 
painters call still life, is the object of that 
species of poetical imitation, we call descrip- 
tive. This beauteous arrangement of natural 
objects, which ai'rests the attention on all sides, 
makes a necessary and forceable impression on 
the human mind. . We are so constituted, as 
to have a q\xiqk'perceptipn of beauty in the 
f)rms, combinations, and aspects of things^ 
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about us ; which the philosopher may amuse 
himself in explaining from, remote and insuffi- 
cient considerations ; but consciousness and 
common feeling will never suffer us to. doubt 
of its bfeing entirely natural. Accordingly we 
may observe^ that it operates universally on all 
men ; more especially the young arid unexpe- 
rienced ; who are not less transported by the 
novelty y than beauty of material objects. But 
its impressions are strongest on those, whon^ 
nature hath touched with a ray of that celestial 
fire, which we call true genius. Here the work- 
ings of this instinctive sense are so powerful, 
that, to judge from its effects, one should 
conclude, it perfectly intranced and bore away 
the mind, as in a fit of rapture. . Whenever 
the form of natural beauty presents itself 
though but casually, to the mind of the poet ; 
busied it may be, and intent on the investiga- 
tion of quite other objects; his imagination 
takes fire, and it is with difficulty that he. re- 
strains himself from quitting his proper pur- 
suit, and stopping a while to survey and deli- 
neate the enchanting image. This is the cha- 
racter of what we call a luocuriant fancy y which 
all the rigour of art cati hardly keep down ; 
and we give the highest praise of judgment to 
those few, who have been able to discipline 
and confine it within due limits. 
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J insist the more on this $ti:ojQg i^fiuenct of 
exfemal beauty, becnuij^ it l^ds^ } think, to a 
^lear view of the subject before us, (to fju* ^s i^ re^ 
ly^^ecte descriptive poetry,. These living f^rms 
are, without jytiy c|iai}gp^ presented to c^aerv 
y^tion in every a^e ^^ ciou^^tiy* There needs 
but opening the ey?s, and thiBse fctnns neces^ 
sarily iipprint th^j^lyes oij the %icy; an4 
tibe love of imtation^ whipb naitur^Iy accoip? 
\ piani^s and keeps pace with thj? s^nse ({fbmutj/l 
1 ^n th^i popt, if co.ntinualIy urging him to txfff^;^ 
l%t;e them into deiscripfion. T'he^e desc]r^tition« 
will^ indeed, have different degrees pf ^f^lqurn 
uig*; according to the force of genius in tba 
imitator } hut the outline^ are the «amQ irn .^1 ;; 
in Uie weak, faint sketchea ^of an qrclinary 
Gothic designer, as i^ the living pict^nes of 
JfoTner. 

Ap inst^ne? will explain my me^nipg, 
j^jpidst all th^t diversity of natural objecits, 
which thi^ ppet Relights to paijut, nojthing is 
S9 tiihing to hisimaginittion, as rural scenery; 
which is, alw^s, . the ^r^t passion of goo4 
\ jioets, 8tnd the ^/y 91^ that seepij, j^ my 
^egr^^ to animate nx^d inspirit ^. onf^t 
Npw letijs take a description of ^qch a-fic^w^ 
gupgpse th^t whigh ^^Ivtn ha^h Jpft ijs of ^ 
Grecian tempb> .giv«« £r<NEl| tl|e tt%,ajHJ witho^t 
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the faeigfa4ieniiig« of poetic omaiaent ; and we 
shall see how littk the ifnagutation of the most 
fitfieiful poets hath ^er doue towands improTuig 
upon k. A^iiaj^s deactiption is ^gi v«n in these 
wiords. 

^ The Thesss^iai^ Tempe is a place situate 
<^ between OljrwipM and Ossa; whidi are 
^^ moanteim of an «9c«eeding grea/t height; and 
^ look, as if they owee had been joined, but 
*^ were afterwards separated from each other, 
* by some god, for the «ake of opening in itie 
*' midtst diat Urge pUin, w4iidr stretches iti 
^^ length to about ftv'e miles, ^Md in breadth a 
** hundred paces, or, in 8o«ie pa^^, more. 
^ Throiigb the middle of this phin runs the 
" PeneuSy into which 'Several iesser cutvent^ 
^^ empty themise)<res, and, by the confkience 
^ of their waters, ewdl it into a riwr of great 
^ size. This vale is abundantly furnished 
" witiii all manlier of arhours and resiing 
^^ places ; not su^ as the arts of hmnan in- 
^^ dustry contrive, bat which the bounty of 
^ spontaneous nature, ambitious^ as it were, 
'^^ to make a Aew of all her beauties, provided 
^ for the supply of this fair residence, in the 
^* very original structure a^d formation of the 
^^ place. . For there is plenty of ivy shooting 
*^ forth in it, which flourishes and grows so 
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*^ thick, that, like the generous and leafy vine, 
** it crawls up^ the trunks of tall trees, and 
<^ twining its foliage round their arms and 
<^ brandhes, becomes almost incorporated with 
*' them. The flowering smildx^ also is there 
** in great abundance ; which running up the 
<^ acclivities of the hills, and spreading the 
^^ close te&ture of its leases and tendril^ on all 
^^ sides, perfectly covers and shades th^m ; so 
^' thi^t no part of the bare rock is seen ; but 
" the whole is hung with the verdure of a 
^^ thick, inwoven herbage, presenting the most 
f^; agreeable spectacle to the eye. Along the 
^^ level of the plain, there are firequent tufts of. 
'^ trees, and long continued ranges of arching 
i^ bowers, affording the most grateful shelter 
?^ from the heatfi of summer; which are fur- 
" ther relieved by the frequent streams of clear 
<^ and fresh water, continually winding through 
*^ it. The tradition goes, that these waters are 
*^ peculiarly good for bathing, and have many 
^^ other medicinal virtues. Ii^ the thickets and 
^^ bushes of this dale are numberless singing 
" birds, every where fluttering about, whose 
<^ warnings take tjie ft^x of passengers, and 

« Potanists give ^t the name of oriental hvrid weed. It is 
said to be a very rambling plants which climbs up trees, 
and'nses to a great height in the Levant^ where it partlit 
puljawrly flourislves. 
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^ cheat the labours of their way through it. 
*^ On the banks of the Peneus, on either side^ 
** are dispersed irregularly those resting placeSy 
^^ before spoken of; while the river itself glides 
^' through the middle of the lawn, with a soflk 
^^ and quiet lapse ; over-hung with the shades 
^* of trees, planted on its borders, whose in--* 
^* termingled branches keep oft" the rays of the 
*^ sun, and fiimish the opportunity of a cool 
^^ and temperate navigation upon it Th^ 
^* worship of the gods, and the perpetual fra- 
^^ grancy of sacrifices and burning odours^ fur-* 
^^ ther consecrate the place, &c.*' [^f^at^ Hisf^ 
lib. III. c, 1.] 

Now this picture, which Aelian took from 
nature, and which any one, if he hath hot 
seen the several parts of it subsisting together^ 
may easily compound for himself out of -that 
stock of rural images which' are reposited in 
the memory, is, in fact, the substance of 
all those luscious apd luxuriant paintings, 
which poetry hath ever been able to feign. 
For what more is there in the Elysiumsj the 
Arcadias, the Edensy of ancient and moder^ 
fame? And the common object of all these 
pictures being continually present to the eye, 
what way is there of avoiding the most exact 
^reemei^t of representation in them ? Or ho?r 
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fronei any simhmty in the materiaU^ of which 
tbey are formed^ shall we infer an imkatioM f 

lihA% agroeaUe scenery is^ for w obviouft 
jrea^on^ the ino«t frequent otjjecit of descrip- 
jdoR. Thou^ sometimes it cjhvsfes to itself a 
d^rk and sombrous im^^iyr w.hich wture^ 
Agaio^ holds o«it to imitation ; or iaacy/ whkh 
hath a wondrous quickness and fac%ty i;» op* 
posing jte ideas^ readily suggests* We have 
aQ inatanqe in the picture of that horrid md 
d^^st^d vale which Tamora describes in Trrus 
Anprokicjlts. It is a perfect contrast to 
Aelian's^ and may be called an Anti-iempe, Or, 
to see this opposition of images in the strongest 
light, the reader may turn to I! Allegro and 
II Penseraso of Milton; wheve he hath artr 
iuUy made, throughout the two poems, the 
same kind of subjects excite the two passioos 
of mirth and melancholy. 

When the reader is got into this train, he 
wdll easily extend the same observation to other 
fnsta^oes of natural description; and can 
hardly avoid, after a few trials, coming to this 
short conclusion, ^^ that of all the various delu- 
' 5* neations iti the po^ts, of the heavens, in 
f^ their vicissitude of times and seasons ; of 
^*the EARTH, in its diversity of mmKftiWfSj 
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*^ valleys, proffRpntories, &c. of the «ea, i^d^er 
^^ its several aspects oC t\irhulenc€j or sepenity ; 
^y of the waAe aiu} structure of avimal9> &c» 
^ it can rarely l?e affirmed/ that they are eo- 
^^ pies of one another, but rather the gaauine j 
f* products of the same creating fancy, ope^ 
*^ rating uniformly ift th^in alL" 

Yet, notwithji^nding this identity' oi the 
HjA^ectrmatter in natural description, thipre 19 
room enough for true Gei^ius to shew itself^ 
To omit other considerations for the present, 
it will ippre especially appear in the manner of 
Jt^resentation } by which U not m^ant t)]^ 
language of the poetj, but sjimply the JorlH 
under which \^^ chuses to present his imagery 
to the fai:)^cy. T;he reader will excuse n^y 
ddding a iford on so carious a sijibj^t^ which 
h^ will re^dUy apppehepd from tb^ following 
i^jtancew 

JP6Bcr)p|:iQn» qf the mimting are very fre-r 
^jm^\ in ^he poets/ But this appfi»ran<» i» 
Mmw^ hy so many attendij^g circumst«ajces, 
th^t thi9^ ^^11 bie room £or a coosiderabk va* 
yiejly in the picture* of it. It may bse describ^enj 
\^ those staifis ^ Hght, which streak and di^ 
verf% t)ie cloud? $ by the pecjijili§kr i^dour a^f 
^ 49W9 a .l>y its wradiQti§ns on th^ se^, op 
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earth; on some peculiar objects^ as trees, 
hills, rivers^ &c. A difierence also will arise 
from the situation, in which we suppose our- 
selves ; if on the' sea shore, this harbinger of 
day will seem to break forth from the otean ; 
if on the land, from the extremity of a large 
plain, - terminated, it may be, by some re- 
markable object, as a grove, mountain, &c« 
There are many other differences, of which 
the same precise number will scarcely ofler it^ 
self to two poets ; or not the same individual 
circumstances; or not disposed in the same 
manner. But let the same identical circum- . 
stance, suppose the breaking or jirst appear-- 
dnce of the dawn, be taken by difierent writers,' 
and we may still expect a co|isi<ferable diversity 
in their representation of it. What we may 
allow to all poets, is, that they will imperso- 
nate the morning. And though this idea of it 
is metaphorical, and so belongs to another 
place, as respecting the manner of imitation 
only; yet, when once considered under this 
figure, the drawing of it comes as= directly 
within the province of description, as the realj 
literal circumstances themselves. Now in de- 
scriptions of the morning under this idea of a 
person, the very same attitude, which is 
ms^de analogous to the. circumstance before 
specified, and is to suggest it, will, as I said^ 
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be i-^nresented by different writers very dif- 
ferently. ^ Horner^ to express the rise tn* ap^ 
peardnce of this person, ' speaks of her as 
shooting forth from the ocean : 

An CKEANOIO POAck 

CPNYe. 

Virgil, as rising from the rocJcs of Ida. 

Jamquejugis summae surgebat Lucifer Idat^ 
Ducebatque diem. 

Shahespear hath closed a fine description of 
the morning with the same image, but ex*^ 
pressed in a very different manner* 

— jLoo^ what streaks 

Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east ^ 
Nighfs candles are put out : aiid jocund dat 
Stands tiptob on the misty mountains top. 

The reader, no idoubt, pronounces on first 
sight, this description to be original. But 
why? There is no part of it, which may not 
be traced in other poets. I'he staining of tlie 
clouds i and putting out the stars, are circum- 
stances, that are almost constantly taken noticef^ 
of in representations of the morning. Apd 
the last image, which strikes most, is not 
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essentiaHy dif&rerft from that of Vfrgil and 
Homer. It would esprass the attitude of a 
person impatietrt^ and in act to make his ap- 
pearance. And this is^ plainfy, the image 
suggested by the other two. But the diffe- 
rence lies here. Homer's expression of this 
impatience is general, CPNT0. So is Vir- 
gil'sj and^ as the occasion required, with less 
energy, surgebat. Shakespear's is particu-i 
lar : that impatience is set before us, anjd pi(;- 
tured to the eye in the circumstance of standing 
tiptoe ; the attitude of a winged messenger, in 
act to shoot away on his errand with eagerness 
tod pt^ipitation. Which is a beauty of th^ 
»ame kind with that Aristotle so ihuch admire(l 
in the POAOAAKTTAOS of Hoftier. '' This 
^^ image, so^s he, is peculiar aikl .singularly 
^ proper to set the object bef<Mre our eyes- 
^ UsA the poet said 4H[>INIKQAAKTrAOS, 
" the colour had been signified too generality 
« and still worse by EPr^POAAfcTTAOS. 
'^ POAOAAKTYAOS gives the precise idea^ 
** whieh- was wanting V' 

This> k must be owned, is one of the purest 
^h&raeterjtfkics of real gestiiui. Ajid H yte find 
lb generally in a waiter; we magr dmqut yemlsate 

^ Arist. Rhbt. lib»4^. e. xi. 
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tcr esteem bim origpml without further scrapie^ 
For the shapes and appearances of things are^ 
apprebeaoded^ only xii the. gross, by doll miadiiJ 
Theyr think th^ see^ but it is as throngh a^ mist^j 
where if thejr catbh but a &int glimpse of the; 
Sdtta he&xit thesR, it is wefl; More one is r^oCi 
to lofdL for from their douded ii!«aiginationa.j 
And- what they thus imperfectly discern, it 19! 
not possible for ihem to deikieate very di9<i 
^mtiAy* .Wherdas ev«ry object stdifds forth itt/v 
bright sunshine to die view of the triK poet ' / 
£very ininnteinark 2Xtd lineament of the am- ; 
temploted foriii kwes m eorrespondii^. tracer 
on his fancy. And baii^ing tilese bright, and 
^dstertaonate coneept^ons of IJdngs in his ow»; 
wxdty he ftilcb it nfo^ difliralty to convey the^; 
IfTcdiest idisas df them to others. This is whaib'^ 
we caU painting iik poetiy ;. hy which not mAyi 
tbt) gdnetai natuiies ef things a^e dcsevihed'^'! 
aiAuol ^eiit moie dhvious apjtoriusces) siihado^iied' 
feirth.;: but! ev6ry single pY&fvrtff marked^^ anad^ 
die poet's* own ima^ set iii distmitrt rdh^ be«i 
fore the view of his reader. 

Ktlds'glowof hsoagery, resulting from clear 
asalJ bright porceptioi^ ii» the poet, be vxX a» 
certain character of genius^ it will be difficult, 
1 believe, to say what is : I mean so fer as de-. 
scriptive poetry, which we are now constdieril^ 
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is /Concerned. The same general appearatnoe^ 
toust be Copied by all poets ; the same partU 
cular cifciimstances will frequently occur to 
all. But to give life and colour to the selected 
Vcircumstance, and imprint it on the itnagina* 
tion with distinctness and tivadty^ this is the 
proper office of true genius. An. ordinary 
writer may, by dint of industry, and* a careful 
study of the best models^ sometimes succeed 
in this work of painting; that is, having 
stolen a ray of celestial matter, he may now 
and then direct it so happily, as to animate 
and enkindle his own earthly lump $ but to 
succeed constantly in this art of description, to 
be able, on all occasions, to exhibit. what the 
Greek Rhetoricians call 4^ANTASIAN; which 
is, as Longinus wdl expresses it, when '^'the 
** poet, from his own vivid and enthusiastic 
" conception, seems to have the object, he dc- 
^^ scribes^ in actual view, and presents it, al-. 
^^ most, to the eyes of the reader*;" this can be 
accomplished by nothing less, than the genuine 
plastic powers of original creation. 

2. If from this vast theatre of sensible and 
extraneous beauty, the poet turn his attention 

S Orav « >d'^'^u (tV h^anao'iAS xeu orafitf; $KlvHf ioKr,q, x«t 
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to what passes wit kin, he immediately disco- 
vers a new world, invisible indeed and intel- 
lectual ; but which iS equally capable of being 
represented to the internal sense, of others. 
This arises from that similarity of mind, if I 
may so speak, which, like that of outward 
Jbrm and make, by the wise provision of 
nature, runs through the whole species. We _ ,i^^^^^^ 

are all furnished with the same original pro- ^ '^ ' 
perties and affections, as with the same stock 
of perceptions and ideas; whence it is^ that 
our intimate consciousness of what we carry 
about in ourselves, becomes, as it were^ the 
interpreter of the poet's thought ; and makes 
us readily enter into all his descriptions of the 
human nature. These descriptions are of two 
kinds ^ either 1. such as express that tumult 
and disorder of thg mind, which we feel iq 
ourselves from the disturbance of any natural 
affection : or, 2. that more quiet state, which 
gives birth to calmer sentiments and reflexions. 
The former division takes in all the workings 
of PASSION. The latter^ comprehends our 
MANNERS and SENTIMENTS. Both are equally 
the objects of poetry ; and of poetry only, 
which triumphs without a rival, in this most 
sublime and interesting of all the modes of 
imitation. Painting, we know, can express 
the material universe ; and, as will be seen 

VOL. II. K 
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b^reiijfter^ cto evidence the intern^ ttoveniento 
of tbe 8oul bjr ^em^k maris (md 9ymh(oh; 
but it \» poetry alone, which de^lineatea the 
<mndt itself, and opens the leeesses ^ the he»rt 
to lis, 

EfFERT ANIMI MOTUS INTEHFRITE LINGUA- 



'V^ 



\.<' 






Now the poet, as I said, in addressing him- 
seff to this province of his art, hath only to 
consult with his oym conscious reflexion. 
Whatever be the situation of the persons, 
whom he would make known to us, let him 
but take counsel of his own hearth, and it will 
very faithfully suggest the Attest and most 
natural expressions of their character* No 
4 man can describe of others further than he 
hath felt himself. And what he hath thw 
known from his own feeling is so cottso-. 
nant to the experience of all others, that his^ 
description must needs be true; that is, be 
tlie very same, which a careftil attention to 
such experience must have dictated to every 
other. So that, instead of asking one's self 



h What is here said oipoeikal fiction, QuinctiBsui hath 
applied to oratorial narration; the credibility of wWA 
will depend on the observance of Htm rule. C^eMitU eril 
narraiio antt wnnia, si priii9 cmisplumnm nostrum anijium* 
ntqvid naturae dkamm adi^ersum. {JU Iv. ^ 
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(as an admired ancient advised to do) on any 
attempt to excel in composition, *' how tKis or 
*' that celebi'ated author would have written on ^ 
^^ the occasion ;** the suiter wayj perhaps, is to 
inquire of ourselves " how we have felt oir 
" thought in such a conjuncture, what senJsoh 
" tians or reflexions the like circumstances 
" have actually excited in us.'* For the 
answer to these queries will undoubtedly set us 
in the direct road of nature and common sense. 
And, whatever is thus taken from the /t/e, will J/ 
we may be sure, affect other minds, in pro- 
portion to . the vigour of our conception and 
expression of it In sum. 

To catch the nmnners livingy as they risey 

1 mean, from our own internal frame and con- 
stitution, is the sole way of writing naturally 
and justly of human life. And every such 
description of ourselves (the great exemplar of 
moral imitation) will be as unav6idably similar 
to any description copied on the like occasion^ 
by other poets; as pictures of the natural 
world by different hands, are, and must be^ 
to each other, ins being all derived from the 
tfrchetjrpe of one common original. 

1. Let us take some ipaster-piece of a great 
poet, most fiuDaied foi; his original invention, in 
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which he has successfully revealed the secret 
internal workings of any passion. What does 
he make known of these mysterious powers, 
but what he feels 9 And whence comes the 
impression, his description makes on others, 
but from its agreement to ihew feelings^ ? To 
instance, in the expression of grief on the 
murder of children, relations^ friends, 8^c. 
a passion, which poetry hath ever taken a fond 
pleasure to paint in all its distresses, and which 
our common nature obliges all readers to enter 
into with an exquisite sensibility. What are 
the tender touches which most affect us on 
these occasions ? Are they not such as these : 
complaints of untimeli/ death : of unnatural 
cruelty in the murderer : imprecations ofven^ 
geanice : weariness and contempt of life : eop- 
postulations with heaven : fond recollections 

* So the great philosopher, o y«,p wcpl b*«? o-u|w.^«ty« 
yfToi^^ ^u;Caj l^x^'P^" '^^'^^ ^* woKratj vTiroifx^* "^^ ^^ ^'^'^^ 
^M<p(ffi, Kcu T» ^oixxoy. no AIT. ©. Whence our Hobbes 
seems to have taken his aphorism, which he makes the 
comer-stone of his philosophy- " That for the similitude 
** of the thoughts and passions of one man to the thoughts 
*' and passions of another, whosoever looketh into him* 
*' self, and considereth what he doth, when he does think, 
*' opine, reason, hope, fear, &c. and upon what grounds 5 
*' he shall thereby read and know, what are the thoughts 
'* and passions of all other men-, upon the like occasions.*' 
Leviathaw, Introd, p, 2.fol, London, 1651^ 
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af the virtues and good qualities of the rfe- 
<ceased; and of the diffh^ent eocpectafions, 
raised by them ? , These were the dictates of 
nature to the father of poets^ when he had to 
draw the distresses of Priam's family sorrowing 
for the death of Hector. Yet nothing, it 
seems, but servile imitation could supply his 
sons, the Greek and Roman poets in after- 
times, with such pathetic lamentations. It 
may be so. They were all nourished by his 
streams. But what shall we say of <me, who 
assuredly never drank at his fountains ? 

— My heart will bursty and if I speak — • 
Ayid Twillspeaky that so my heart may burst. 
Butchers and villains, bloody caiinibats, 
Hoio siveet a plant have ye untimely cropt ! 
You have no children ; butchers, if you had, 
The thought of them would have siirr'*d up 
remorse. 

The reader, also, may consult that wonderful 
scene, in which Macduff laments the murder 
of his wife and children. [Macbeth.] 

2. It is not different With the manners; I 
mean those sentiments, which mark and dis- 
tinguish characters. These result imme- 
diately from the suggestions of nature; which 
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^ is SO uniforjro.m Jher w^^^ and offers heis 

self so openly to common inspection, that 

' nothing but a perverse and studied affectation 
can frequently hinder the exactest sinHTarity 
of representation in diflferent writers. This is 
so true, that, from knowing the general cha- 
racter, intended to be kept up, we can guess^ 
beforehand, how a person will act, or what 
sentiments he will entertain, on any occasion* 
jAnd the critic even ventures to prescribe, by 
[the aptbority of rule, the particular properties 
and attributes, required to sustain it And no 
wonder. Every man, as he can make himself 
the subject of all passions, so he becomes, in 
a manner, the aggregate of all characters. 
Nature may have i^cHned him most powerfully 
to one set of marmers ; just as one passion is, 
always^ predominant in him. But he finds in 
himself the seeds of all others. This con- 
sciousness, as before, furnishes the characte- 
ristic sentiments, which constitute the man-- 
ners. And it were full as strange for two 
poets, who had taken in hand such a character, 

j as that of Achilles, to difier materially in their 
expression of it ; a» for* two painters, drawing 
from the same object, to avoid a striking 

\ conformity in th^ design and attitude of their 

\ pictures. 
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Those who tire fotid of hunttAg 4fter f»* 
^lehy might, t 4oi3tbt not^ with grtkt «ft$tt» 
'Mtifront almost every isentimetity whkh, in 
thie Greek tmgedian«, is tfiad« ^etpreMit^ of 
particular cfutratterSj wifh similar p9»na^ ni 
other poets ; more especiaity (for t must ofteii 
refer to hia authority) in the t^rioM fiving 
pourtraittireft of Skakespear. Yet he, who 
nfter taking this learned paitD^, ahould diQM 
to «irge auch parallels, when found, for pmok] 
of his imitation o/* the anchenas^ wMikl only 
run the hastanl of beii^ reputed, by men of 
sense, as poor a critic of faumaan natuM, aa of 
his author. 

I say this with confidence, because I aay it 
on a great authority. " Tout est dit (says 
*' an exquisite writer on the subjeet of «»an* 
^^ ners) et Ten vient trop tard depuis plus de 
^^ aept milie ana qu'il y a des hommes, et q«ft 
*' pensent* Sur ce qui eonceme les MO£t/n% 
'^ ie plus beau et le meiUeur est eolev^ i Fob nt 
*^ fait que glaoer apn^s les anciens, & ks 
'^ habilea d*entre le^ laodemes^'.'* 

Thua far indeed, the case is almost too phin 
to be dtaputed*. Stoong affietions^ and consd^ 

k M. M EA Batnraaa^ l^aaoo I. p. ^1. Acdst irol. 
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tiitionolcharMters, will be allowed to act 
powerfully and steadily upon us. The violence 
^n4. rapidity of their movements render all 
disguise impossible. And we find ourselves 
determined, by a kind of necessity, to think 
and speak, in given circumstances, after much 
the sam^ manner. But what shall we say of 
our cooler reasonings; the! sentiments, which 
the mind, at pleasure, revolves, and applies, as 
it sees fit, to various occasions ? *' Fancy and 
^^ humour, it will be thought, have so great an 
"influence in directing these op^ratidns of our 
-?^ mental faculties, as to make it altogether 
" incredible, that any remarkable coincidence 
" of sentiment, in different persons, should 
f^esu It from them," 

- To think of reducing the thoughts of man, ' 
which are " more than the sands, and wider 
t)ian the ocean,^ into classes,* were, perhaps, a 
wild attempt. Yet the most considerable of 
those, which enter into works of poetry (be- 
sides such as result from fixed characters or 
predominant passiojts) may be included in the 
division of I, Religious, 2. Moral, and 3. 
Oeconomical sentiments ; understanding by 
this last (for I know of no fitter term to ex^ 
press my meaning) all those reasonings, which 
take their rise from particular conjunctures of 
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ordinary lifsy and are any way relative to our 
amduct in it 

1. The apprehension of some invisible 
power, as superintending the universe, tho' 
not connate with the mind, yet, from the ex- 
perience of all ages, is found inseparable from 
the first and rudest exertions of its powers* 
And the several reflexions, which religion de- 
rives from this ideat, are altogether as neces- 
sary. It is easy to conceive, how unavoidably, 
almost, the mind awakened by certain con- 
junctures of distress, and working on the 
ground of this original impression, turns itself 
to awful views of deity, and seeks relief in 
those soothing contemplations of Providence, 
which we find so frequent in the epic and 
tragic poets. And whoever shall give himself 
the trouble of examining those noble hymns^ 
which the lyric muse, in her gravest humours, 
chaunted to the popular gods of paganism, 
will hardly find a single trace of a devotional 
sentiment, which hath not been common, at 
all times, to all religionists. Their power^ 
""and sovereign disposal of all events; their 
care of t/ie good, and aversion to the wicked; 
the blessings, they derive on their worshippers, 
und the terrors, they infix in the breasts of the 
profane; they are the usqal topics of tUw 
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meditations ; the iM>lemn sentiments, thst eon*- 
, secrate these addresses to their local, gentilitial 
deities. In listening to these divine strains^/ 
eveiy one Jeeb, from his own consciousness, 
hovir necessary such reflexions are to human 
nsture ; more particularly, when to the simple 
spprehension of deity^ a warm fancy and 
( strong affections join their combined powers, 
: to push the mind forward into enthusiastic 
K faptures. AH the faculties of the soul being 
then upon the stretch, natural ability holds the 
phce, and, in some sort, doth the ofiice, of 
diyine suggestion. And, bating the impure 
mixture of their fond and senseless traditions, 
one is not surprized to find a strong resem*- 
Manee, oftentimes, in point of sentiment, be- 
twixt these pagan odes, and the genuine in-- 
, spin^ions of Heaven. Let not the reader be 
scftndatized at this bold comparison. It affirms 
no more, than what the gravest authors have 
frequently shewn, a manifest analogy between 
the sacred and propbane poets; and which 
supposes only, that Heaven, when it infuses its 
own light into the breasts of men, doth not 
extinguish that which nature and reason had^ 
before kindled up in them. It follows, that 
either succeeding poets are not necessarily to 
be accused of stealing dieirreligipus sentiments 
from their elder brethren^ or that Orpheus^ 
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HoMBRj nnd Gallimachus may be as rea^ 
eonably charged with plundering the saci^ 
treasures <tf Davip, and the other Hebrew 
prophets. 

It is much the same with the ilhmons of 
corrupt reli^on. The fauns and mfrnphs of 
the ancients^ holding their residence in sha* 
dowy groves or caverns, and the frightful 
jrpectres of thdr Larvw: to which we may 
oppose the modern visions of fairies ; and of 
ghosts^ gliding through church-yards^ and 
haunting sepulchres; together with the vast 
train of gloomy reflexions, which so naturally 
wait upon them, are, as well as the jaster 
notions of divinity, the genuine offspring of 
the same common apprehensions. Reason* 
when misled by superstition, takes a certain V 
route, and keeps as steadily in it, as when 
conducted by a sound and sober piety« There 
needs only a previous conception of unseen 
intelligence for the ground-work; and the 
timidity of human nature, amidst tiie nameless 
terrors, which are everywhere presenting them* 
selves to the suspicious eye of ignorance, easily 
builds upon it the entire fabrick of superstitions 
thinking. With the poets all this goes under 
the common name of religion. For they are 
isoncer^ed only to represent : the opinions and 
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conclosions^ to which the idea of divinity 
leads. And these^ we now see, they derive 
from thei,r own experience, or the received 
theology/ of the times, of which they write. 
Religious sentiments being, then, universally, 
either the obvious deductions of human reason, 
\^ in the easiest exercise of its powers, or the 
plain matter of simple observation, regarding 
what passes before us in real Hfe, how can 
they but be the same in, different writers, 
though perfectly originaly and holding no 
correspondence with each other ? 

^. And the same is true of our moral, as 
reUgious sentiments. Whole volumes, in- 
deed, have been written to shew, that all our 
commonest notices of right and wrong have 
been traduced from ancient tradition, founded 
on express supernatural communication. With 
writers of this turn the gnomae of paganism, 
even the slightest moral sentiments of the most 
original ancients, spring from this source. If 
any exception were allowed, one should sup^ 
pose it would be in favour of the Jatlier of 
poetry, whose writings all have agreed to set 
up as the very prodigy of human invention. 
And yet a very learned Professor* (to pass over 

1 Dr. Duport, 
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many slighter Essays) hath compiled a large 
work of Homer's moral parallelisms; that is, 
€thic sentences^ confronted with similar ones 
put of sacred writ. The correspondency, it 
seems, appeared so striking to this learned 
persoti, that he was in doubt, if this great 
original thinker had not drawn from the foun- 
tains of Siloain, instead of Castalis. Whereas 
ihe whole, which these studied collections 
prove to plain sense, perverted by no bias of 
false zeal or religious prepossession, is, that 
reason, or provident nature, has incribed the 
ysame legible characters of moral truth on all 
f minds ; and that the beauties of the morale as >^' 
[natural world lie open to the view of all ob- 
[ servers. This, if it were not too plain to need 
insisting upon, might be further shewn from 
the similarity^ which hath constantly been 
observed in the law and moral of all states and 
countries; as well the uninformed, and far 
distant regions of barbarism, as those happier 
cUmates, on which, from the neighbourhood 
of their situation, and the curiosity of inquiry, 
some beams of this celestial Jight may be 
thought to have glanced. 

3. For what concerns the class of oecono- 
mical sentiments ; or such prudential conclu- 
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nans, m offer themselves on certain conjuM^ 
tares of ordinaiy life, these, it is plain, de^. 
pending very mueh on the free exercise of our 
reasoning powers, will be more variable and 
uncf^rtain, than any other. When the mind 
is at leisure to cast about and amuse itself with 
reflexions, which no characteristic quality 
dictates, or affection extorts, and which spring 
from no preconceived system of moral or reli^ 
gious opinions, a greater latitude of thinking 
is allowed ; and consequently any remarkable 
correspondency of sentiment affords mote room 
for suspicion of imitation. Yet, in any sup- 
posed combination of circumstances, one train 
of thought is, generally, most obvious, and 
occurs soonest to the understanding; and, it 
being the office of poetry to present the most 
natural appearances, one cannot be much 
surprized to find a frequent coincidence of 
reflexion even here. The first page one opens 
in any writer will furnish examples. The 
duke in Measure for Measure, upon hearing 
some petty slanders thrown out against himself^ 
fiills into this trite reflexion : 

No might nor greatness in mortality 

Can censure ^scape : back-wounding calumnt/ 

The whitest virtue strikes. 
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Fmr Lxwtence^ in Romeo and Juliety ob^ 
serving the excessiTe. raptures of Romeo on iu« 
marriage, gives way to a sentiment^ natutallf 
suggested by this circumstance : 

These violent delights have violent ends^ 
And in their triumph die. 

Now what is it, in prejudice to the origi- 
nality of these places, to alle(%e a hundred or 
a thousand passages (for so many it were, 
perhajps, not impossible to accumulate) anar 
logons to them in the ancient or modern 
poets? Could any reasonable critic mistake 
these genuine workings of tibe mind for in- 
stances of imitation? 

In Cymhelifw^ the obsequies c^ Imogen w^ 
celebrated with a song of triumph over the 
evils of human life, from which death ddivecsi 
us: 

Fear no more the heat o' tK mn^ 
N» th^fuariow winter's ragee^ ^» 

What a temptation this for the ptrallelist 
to shew his reading! yet his incomparable 
editor observes slightly upon it : " This is the 
^ tope of consolation, that nature dictates te 
'^all men on these occasions^ The jsaniir 
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^ farewell we have over the dead body in 
^^Lucian; TEKNON A0AION, OTKBTI 
*^ AI*HSE!S, OYKETI HEINHSEIS, &c." 

When Valentine in the Twelfth-night re- 
ports the inconquerable grief of Olivia for the 
loss of a brother, the duke observes upon it, 

O ! she that hath a heart qf that fine frame 
To pay this debt of love hut to a brother j 
How will she love^ ivhen the rich golden shaft 
Hath killed the flock of all affections else 
That live in her ? 

TCis strange, the critics have never ac'ciised 
the poet of steding this sentiment from Te- 
rence, who makes Simo in the Andrian reason 
on his son's concern for Chrysis in the same 
manner : 

Nonnunquam conlacrumabat ,: placuit turn id 

mihi. 
Sic cogitabam : hie parvae consuetudinis 
Caiisd hujiis mortem tamfertfamiliariter ; 
Quid si ipse amdsset ? Quid mihi hie faciei 

patri? 

It were easy to multiply examples, but I 
spare the reader. Though nothing may seem, 
ftt first sight, more inconstant, variable, and 
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<SipHdioii9, than the thought of man^ yet he 
Vili easily collect, that character, passmty 
systeniy or circumstance can, each in its turn, 
by a secret yet sure influence, bind its ei^tra- 
V^nt starts and sallies ; and efS&tt, at lengthy 
as necessary a conformity in the representation 
of the^e internal movements, as of the visible 
phaenomena of «the natural world. A poor 
impoTerished spirit, who has . no sources of 
invention in himself, may bje tempted to relieve 
his wants at the expence of his wealthier 
neighbour. But the suspicion, of real ahilitif, 
is childish. Common sense directs Us, for the 
most part, to regard resemblances in great 
writers, not as the pilferings, or frugal acqui- 
sitions of needy art, but as the honest fruits 
of genius, the free and liberal bounties of un- 
envying nafi^re. , 

III. Having learned, from our own con- 
scious reflexion, the secret operations of rea^ 
son, character, and passion, it now remains 
to contemplate their effects in visible appear^] 
ances. For nature is not more regular and! 
consistent with herself in touchmg the fine 
and hidden springs of humanity, than in or- 
dering the outward and grosser movements. 
The thoughts and aiffections of men paint 

VOL. II. Ii 
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«iiemeel¥€tt oil the tountenume; ntttd Ibilli 
m 4nV# and Mttkudes^ and 4eckTe tiieiiiselv«» 
m d\ ihe (tiviertttiiK iif Iiuhdmi teflon. This m^ 
« uewr field for mimic gemiM to range in i a 
great and glorious one, and winch aflbpda tlie 
aoblert and mmt tntereititig objects of imt^ 
tian. F«r the external ferras tbeawdves are 
gratefal to the f(mcy^ end, i^ being ^xpvewive 
of ^Jwiign, warm and egitate the ieart with 
pBssioii. Hence k h^ that narratiTe poetiy, 
which <dramn jnaniDiiul imder every apparent 
wn99fit6fite mid tffect of passwm, inchanta due 
mnd. And wea the dramatic, we know, ia 
.cool and lifetenr, and loses half its efBcacy, 
witbout action. This, too, is the proTijace cf 
pieture, ttatuary^ and alt arts, wliich inform 
by mute signs. Ni^, (iie mute arte nixy be 
styled, almost without a iiguJC) in this ckss 
of imitation^ the most eloquent. For what 
words can exprees air^ amd ^tUtudeSj like the 
ftWicA ? Or, when the genius -of the arttsts is 
eipxsj, yfkm <;an doubt of gfinng the prefemnce 
to tbat i^epiwseiitation, whid), striking on tl)e 
aight, grows almost into reaiity, and is hardly 
considered by the inraptured thouglrt, as Jic* 
tion 9 When passi&n is to be made known by 
outward act. Homer himself yields the palm 
to RafhaeL 
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But cur business is with the poets. And^ 
in reviewing this their largest and most fit-- 
voured stock of materials^ can we do better 
than contemplate them in the very order, in 
which we before disposed the workings of the 
mind itself, the cattses of these appearances ? 

!• To begin with the affectiom. They have 
their rise, as was observed, from the very 
constitution of human nature, when placed in 
given circumstances, ahd acted upon by certain 
occurrences. The perceptions of these inwahij 
commotions are uniformly tlie same,^ in all ;1 
and draw along with them the same, or similar] 
sentiments and reflexions. Hence tire appeal ! 
is made to every one's own consciousness^ [ 
which declares the truth or falshood of the 
ifnitathn. When these cmnmotions are pro* 
duoed and made objective to sense by visible 
$ignSi is observation a more fiiHible guide, 
than consciousness ? Or, doth experience 
attest these signs to be less similar and uni- 
form, than their occasions? By no means. 
Take a man under the impression of joy j Jear^ 
grief, or atiy other of the stronger affections ; 
and see, if a peculiar conformation of feature^ 
some certain stretch of muscle, or contortion 
of limb, will not necessarily follow, as the 
dear and undoubted index of his condition. 
l3 
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Our natural curiosity is ever awake and atten^ 
tive to these changes.' And poetry sets herself 
at work, with eagerness, to catch and trao'- 
scribe their various appearances. Nd cor- 
respondency of representation, then, needs 
surprize us ; nor any the exactest resemblance 
be thought strange, where the object is equally 
present to* all persons. For it must be re- 
marked of the visible effects of mind, as,^ be- 
fore, of the phaenomena of the material tvorld^ 
that they are, simply, the objects of observa- 
tion. So that what was concluded of these, 
will hold also of the others ; with this differ- 
ence, that the effects of internal movements 
do not present themselves so constantly/ to the 
eye, nor with that uniformity ot appearance^ 
t^s permanent, external existeticies. We can- 
not survey them at pleasure, but as occasion 
oflfers I and we, further, find them diversified 
by the character, or disguised, in some degree, 
by the ajfjfice, of the persons, in whom we 
observe, them. But all the consequence is,, 
that, to succeed in this work of painting the 
signatures of internal affection, requires a^ 
larger experience, or quicker penetration, than 
copying after siill life. Where the proper 
qualifications are possessed, and especially iA 
describing thje marks of vigorous aflfections^ 
diflfereat writers cannot b^ supposed to vary 
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more considerably, in this province of imita- 
tioUf than in the other. Our trouble tiheijefore,. 
on this head, may seem to be at an end. Yet. 
it will be expected, that so general a conclusion 
be inforced by some illustrations. 

. The passion of love is one of (hose affec- 
tions, which b6ar great sway in the human 
nature. Its workings dre violent. And its* 
effects on the person, possessed by it, and in 
the train of events, to which it gives occasion,* 
conspicuous to all observers. The power of 
this commanding affection hath, triumphed at 
all times, it hath giv^n birth to some of the 
greatest and most signal transactions in hist<fry^ 
and hath furnished the most inchanting scenes 
^fjiction. Poetry hath ever lived by it. The 
jsiodem muse hath hardly any existence with- 
out it. Let us ask, then, of this tyrant pas-- 
mon, whether its operations are not too familiar 
to sense, its effects too visible to the eye, to 
make it necessary for the poet to go beyond 
himself, and the sphere of his own observation, 
for the original of his descriptions of it 

To prevent all cavil, let it be allowed, that 
the signs of this passion, I mean, the visible 
effects in which it shews itself, are various and 
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j^lmost infinite. It is reproached^ above all 
Others, with the names of caprkhus, fantastic, 
and unreasonable. No wonder then, if it 
assume an endless variety of forms, and seem 
impatient, as it were, of any certain shape or 
posture. Yet this Proteus of a passion may 
be fixed by tlie magic hand of the poet. 
Though jit can occasionally take all, yet it 
delights to be seen in same shapes^ more thap. 
others. Some of its effects are ki¥>wn and 
obvious, and are perpetually recurring to ^ 
^rvation. And these are ever fittest to the 
ends of poetry; every man pronouncing of 
sudi representations froin bis proper expe- 
rience, that they are from nature. Nay its 
lery irregularities may be reduced to rnk. 
There is not, in antiquity, a truer picture of 
this fond and froward * passion, than is givesi 
us in the person of Terence's Phaedria from 
Menander. Horace and Persius, when they 
set themselves, on purpose, to expose ainl 
exaggerate its folties, coukl ims^ine nothing 
beyond it. Yet we liave much the same in^ 
consistent character in Julia in The two Gen- 
tlemen of' Verona^ 

Shall it be now said, that Shakespear copiedi 
Iroia Terence, as T^r^ce from Menander? 
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Or is it not 99 plain to coinincn tamae, tbat 
the Englidb p«et is «rf^^»iMi4 aii tbut tiie Lcftm 
poet tviEift a»i imitaior? 

Stmhe^prnvy o« another oecMoo^ descnbw 
the varMMiay external symptoms of this extrar 
vagsmt afiectioit. Amoilgst othex^, he imtsts^ 
there is »o surer t ^ of beiag in k>¥e^ ^* tham 
^' mktn eneryi thi»g abtmi you demonstrmt^ Of. 
'' carekss dis^hAwn."* [As y^m. lik$ it. A. 
vk Sc. 8.] $iipfiose now the poet^ to hm^ 
taken in htnd the stoty of a neglected^ aban* 
dotted lover ;^ fbr initaaoe of Ariadrie; a stQFy5- 
which ancient poetry took a pleaatxre to vdbte^ 
and which bath beeoK touched with mfiniti^ 
grace by the lender, passbnate nsnse of Car* 
tullus and Ovid. Suppose him to give a pour-^ 
trait of her passion in that distressful moment 
when, ^fromtfie naked beachj she nmms the 
" parting sail of Theseus.*^ This was a time 
for all the signs of desotSaium to idxew them- 
aelves* And could we doubt of bis describing 
those veri^ signs, whicdi natnre^s self dictated^ 
long agoy toCatuHun? 

Nonflavo retinens sHbtilem vertice mitram, 
Non contexta levi velatunt pectus amictu, 
Non tereti strophio luctantes vincta papillas ; 
Omnia quae toto delapsa i corpore passim 
Jpsius ante pedes \fiuctus salts altudehant^ 
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But there is a higher instance in view. The 
humanity and easy elegance of the two Latin 
poets, just mentioned, joined to an unafFect^ 
naivete of expression, were, perhaps, most 
proper to describe the petulancies, the caprices, 
the softnesses of this passion in common life. 
To paint its tragic and more awful distresses^ 
to melt the soul into all the sympathies of sor- 
row, is the peculiar character of Virgil's poetry. 
His talente were, indeed, universal. But, I 
think, we may give it for the characteristic of 
his inuse, that she was, beyond all others^ 
possessed of a sovereign power of touching the 
tender passions. Euripides' self, whose genius 
was most resemhUtig to his, of all the ancients, 
holds, perhaps^ but the second place in thi9. 
praise. 

A poet, thus accomplished, would omit, we 
may be sure, no occasion of yielding to his 
natural bias of recording thie distresses of love^ 
He discovered his talent, as well as inclination, 
very early, in the Bucolics; and even, where 
one should least expect it, in bis George*, 
But the fairest opportunity oflfered in his great 
design of the Aeneis^ Here, one should sup- 
pose, the whole bent of his genius would exert 
itself. And we are not disappointed. I speak 
pot of that succession of sentiments^ reflexions,^ 
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and expostulations^ which flow^ as in a con^ 
tinued stream of grief, from the first discovery 
of her heart to her sister, to her last frantic 
and inflamed resentments. These belong to 
the former article of internal movements: and 
need not be considered. My concern at pre- 
sent, is with those visible^ external indications^* 
the sensible marks and signatures (as expressed 
in hokf aiPj^ Qxid action) of this tormenting 
frenzy. The history of these, as related in the 
narrative part of Dido's adventure, would com- 
prehend every natural situation of a person, 
under love's distractions; And it were no un- 
pleasing amusement to follow and contemplate 
her, in a series of pictures, from her first 
attitude, of hanging on the mouth of Aeneas,- 
through all the gradual excesses of her. rage, 
to the concluding fatal act of desperfition. 
But they are deeply imprinted on every school^ 
boy's memory. It need only be observed, 
that they are such, as almost necessarily spring 
up from the circumstances of her case, and 
which every reader, on first view, as agreeing 
to his own notices and observations^ pronounces 
naturah 

It may seem sufficient, therefore, to ascribe 
these pourtraitur^s of passion, so suitable to all 
pur expectations, and in drawing which the 
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gentmirof the grcut poet bo eminentfy excelled, 
te the origiBal band and des^ of VirgiL Bat 
the perverse humour of criticism^ occaaioiied 
by thw inveterate prqnodice « of taking all re* 
^emblaacef fqr thefts^ wilt allow no sucii 
thing. Before it will dewie of this matter, 
erery ancient writer^ who but incidentally 
touches a love^ttdventure^ must be sought out 
and iMTooght in eridenee against him. And* 
&iding that Homer hath his Calypso, shkE 
EuripidGs and Apolknim their Medea, it 
adjudges the entire episode to be stolen by 
piece^^meal,. and patched np out of their 
writii^(8. I have a learned critie mnv befoise 
me, who nmndly asserts, ^' that, but for the 
*^ Aigonautics, there had been no fourth book 
*^ of the Aeneis>*.'' Some traits of r^emblance 
there are. It eoald not be otherwise. But 
:^ the use a candid reader, who comes to \m 
author with the" true spirit of a critic, will maker 
of them, is to afeew, " how justly the poet 
^ copies nature, whi^ had suggested nmilar 
^ repmentations to his predecessorSw'* 

What is here concluded of the softer, can* 
not but hold more strongly of the boisterous 

» JsREsriAS HoEisTLnrusv Prohgom, ad, Jpolkm^ 
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padsiofis. These do not ab^ter^ and cocieeal 
thems^eg withia the man. It ift partieQlarl}% 
of their n»lure> to sUnd forth, and shew 
themselves m outward actions. 0(, the more 
iUitstrioiis effects oi the ruder passions the 
chief are contentions and wars — regum ^ po^ 
pulorum aeslus ; which, by reason of the 
grandeur of the subject, and its importsnt 
consequences, so fitted to strike the thought^ 
sind fire the affections of the reader^ poetry, I 
mean the highest and soblimest specie^ of it, 
chuses principally to describe. In the conduct 
of such descrif^ion, sonie diiferenoe will arise 
from the instruments in use for annoyance of 
the enemy, and, in general, the state of art 
ndliiarjf ; but the actiuiting passions of reLgfi,, 
ambitum^ emulation^ thirst of honouTf re- 
vengCi &c. are in^ari^Uy the same, and are 
constantly evidenced by the same external 
marks or characters. The shocks of armies, 
single combats ; the chances and singulariiiea 
of either; ivounds, deaths, stratagem^ and 
the other attendants on battle, which furnish 
out the state and magnificence of the epic 
muse, are, all of them, fixed, determinate, 
objects ; which leave their impressions on the 
mind of the poet, in as distinct and uniform 
characters, as the great constituent parts of the 
matariat universe itself. He bath 9nly to look . 
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abroad into life and action for the model of 
all such representations. On which account 
we can rarely be certain, that the picture is 
not from nature, though an exact resemblance 
give to superficial aad unthinking observers the 
suspicion of art. 

The same reasoning extends to all the pkae- 
nomena of human life, which are the efiects 
or consequences of strong affections, and 
which set mankind before us in gestures, looJcSy 
or actions, declarative of the inward sugges- 
tions of the heart. It can seldom be affirmed 
with confidence, in such cases, on the score 
of any similarity, that one representation imi- 
taies another ; since an ordinary attention to 
the same common original, sufficiently dc-^ 
counts for both. ITie reader, if he sees fit, 
will apply these remarks to the battles, games, 
travels, &c. of a great poet ; the supposed 
sterility of whose genius hath been charged 
with serving itself pretty freely of the copious, 
inexhausted stores of Homer. In sum ; 

Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, 

voluptas, 
Gaudia, 8gc. 

Whatever be the actuating passion, it cannot 
but be thought unfair to. suspect th^ artist of 
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imitation; where nothings more is pretended 
than a resemblance in the draught of similar 
effects, which it is not possible to avoid. 

S. If this be comprehended, I shall need to 
say the less of the manners; which are not 
less constant in their effects, than the passions. 
When the character of any person hath been 
signified, and his situation described, it is. not 
wonderful, that twenty different writers should 
hit on the same attitudes, or employ him in 
the same manner. When Mercury is sent to 
command the departure of Ulysses from Ca- 
lypso, our previous acquaintance with the 
hero's character makes us expect to find him 
in the precise attitude, given to him by the 
poet, ^^ sitting in solitude on the sea-shore, and 
*^ casting a wishful eye towards Ithaca." Or^ 
when, in the Iliad, an embassy is dispatched 
to treat with the resentful and vindictive, but 
brave Achilles, nothing could be more obvious 
than to draw the pupil of Chiron in his tent 
^ soothing his angry soul with his harp^ and 
" singing 

" TK immortal deeds of heroes andofMngsr 

It was the like attention to nature^ which led 
Milton to dispose of his fallen angels aftet 
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(the maimer^ descxibed in llie twond book of 
Paradise lost. 

To multiply instances, when every poet in 
erery page is at' hand to famish dusm^ were 
Egregious trifling. In all cases of this sort, the 
k$mum character^ in conjutvctibn with the 
drcumstanceg of the person deseribed, deter* 
mines the particular actum or emphyrAent^ for 
the most part, so absolutely, that it requires 
some industry to mistake it. In sayihg which, 
I do not forget, what many have, perhaps, 
been ready to object to me long since, " that 
^ what is natural is not therefore of necessity 
'^ ohvious : All the amazing flights of Homer^s 
^ or Shakespear s fiincy are found agreeable to 
'^ nature, when contemplated by the capable 
'* reader; but who wiH say, that, therefore, 
'^ they must have {nresented diemselves to the 
** generality of writers ? The office loif judgment 
^ is one thing, and of inventimiy anodien*' 

Properly speaking, what we call invention 
in poetry is, in respect of the matter of it^ 
/ 1 simply, obeervation. And it is in the arrange- 
'/ ment, use, and application of his materials^ 
not in the investigation of them, that the exer* 
cise of the poetV genius principally consists. 
In the case of immediate and direct imageryy 
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irfaiefa it the subject at present^ nolfimg more^ 
is requisi4?e^ than to paint tttily^ what imttife 
presents to the eye, or common sense suggests 
-to ^ mind of the writer. A vivacity of 
tbou^t will, indeed, be necessary to run ovet 
the «eveml circumstanees of nny uppeetranenf, 
«nd a just discernment wtU be wanting, out 
«f a number, to aelect such peculiar circum^ 
^nces, as \re most adapted to strike the^ 
imagination. It is not tiierefore pretended,^ 
that the same images must occur to all. Slug* 
gisrh, unactive understandings, which seldom 
look abroad into living nature, or, when they 
do, have not curiosity or vigour enough to 
direct their attention to the nicer particularities 
of her beauties, will unavoidably overlook the 
commoner appearances; Or, wanting that 
just perception rf what is heauttfhly which we 
call tastty win 'as often -mistake in the choice 
of those circumstances, which they may have 
hiqppened to contemplate. But quick, per- 
ceptive, intdligent minds {and of ^iich only I 
can be thought to speak) will hardly fail of 
teeing nature in the same light, and of noting 
the same distinct features and proportions. 
The superiority of Homer and Shakespear toilr 
other poets doth not lie in their discovery of | / 
n€w simtimmts or images^ tnit in the forceable 1 
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\J \ manner^ in which their sublime genius taught 
I \ them to convey ai^d impress old ones: 

And to inforce what is. here said of the^- 
miliarity of this class of the poet's material^^ 
one may, further, appeal to the case of the 
other mimetic arts, which have no assistance 
from narration. Certain gestures, looks, or 
.attitudes, are so immediately declarative of 
the internal actuating causes, that, on di^e 
slightest view of the picture or statue, we 
collect the real state of the persons represented. 
This Jigure, we say, strongly expresses the 
passion of grief; that, of anger; that, of 
joy ; and so of all the other afiections. Or, 
again, when the particular passion is charac- 
terized, the general temper and disposition, 
which we call the manners, is clearly dis" 
cernible. There is a liberal and graceful air, 
which discovers a fine temperature of the 
affections, in one; a close and sullen aspect, 
declaring a narrow contracted selfishness in 
ano(Jier. In short, there is scarcely any mark 
or feature of the human mind, any peculiarity 
of disposition ot character, which the artist 
does not set off and make appear at .once, to 
the view, by some certain turn or conformation 
pf the outward fi|;ure. Now this ^ect of his 
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art would* be impossible/ w^re it not, thdX 
regular and Constant observation hath found* 
^ddh External sigrts consociated withithfe ew- 
respondent infernal 'workings. A' heUven 
overhung urith clouds, the "tossing of waives] \ 
and intermingled flashes of lightning are hotj 
surer indications of a storm, tfean the gloomy \ 
face, distorted limb, and indignant etfle are I 
of the outrage of conflicting passion. The) 
simplest spectator is capable of obserVitig this./ 
And the artist, deceives himself, or Would^ 
reflect a false honour on his art, who sus- 
pects there is any mystery in makihg . such 
discoveries. 

It is true, some great painters have thought 
it convenient to explain the design of their 

^ works by inscriptions. We find this expe- 
dient to have been practised of old by Poly- 

^ gnotus, as may be gathered from the description 
given us, of two of his pictures by Pausanias ; 
and the same thing is observable of some of 
the best modern masters. But their ititentionr 
was only to signify the names of the principal 
persons, and^^to declare the general scope of 
their pictures. And so far this usage may not 
be amiss in large compositions, and espfe^ially 

.ota new or uncomtaon suBjedt^J But should 
ah artist bof rowUhe dsi^i^taVie^ of if^ortls to teH 

VOL. II. Af 
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119 t^e vn^i^uig of airs and atHtudfSj aud tp^ 
iftterjvet to us the eoij)remon of qach ^ure, 
8i|^ a piece of intelUgjence miisit nee(is be 
taught very iqipertinevit ; siqce they must be. 
y^ry unqualified to pass their judgment on. 
wovk^ of this sqrt, who had uot^ from their 
owp observation^ collected the visibk signs, 
usually attendant on any character or passion; 
and whom therefore the representation of these 
^nSy would not lead to a certain knowledge 
of the character or passion intended. 

Nay there is one advantage which pqintin^ 
hathy in this respect, over narratio^y anc^ 
even poetry itself. For though poetry repre- 
sent the same objects, the same sensible marks 
qf the iutemal movements, as painting, yet it 
doth it with less particularity a^nd exactn^&s^ 
My qi^uit^ will be understood ia reflecting, 
tl\^t iD&rds. can only give us, even when most 
expressive, the g^eral ims^* The pencil 
touches its smallest and minutest specialities^ 
And this will explain the reason why any r^ 
fiarkable correspondency of air^ feature^ atti- 
t^de^ &c. ^n two pictures, willi commonly 
S|nd with good reason,^ convict one or botl^ q^ 
tihem of in^tatim : whereas this cq^clu^^ i^ 
Ij^y no m^i^s so certain from a Cflrre^po^^diin^t 
9f desyrip||«|i ift twp poeiQft. For ^Iw od^f aj5| 
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ptodigio^^ agsunst such exactness of sioiiUtude^ 
wt^en th? slightest trace of the pencil forms ^ 
sensibly difference: Byt poets, who do not 
convey ideas with the sw»e precision ^nd .di^ 
tinctness, cannot be justly liable to this impu- 
tation, ^ven where the general image repre- 
sented happens to be the same. Virgil, one 
would think, on a very aflS^ting occasion, 
might have given the following representation 
of his herO;^ 

Multa gemens largoque humectat Jlumine 
vultum ; 

without ^ny suspicion of communicating with 
Ilomer, who had said;^ in like manner, of his, 

Qut had two painters, in presenting this 
image, agreed in the same particularities of pos-- 
tur€j iucUuation of the bead, air of the face, 
&c. no one could doubt a moment, t^at the 
one was stolen from the other. Which single 
observation^ if attended to, will gi'eatly abate 
the prejudice, usually entertained on this sub* 
ject. We think it incredible, amidst the infl-» 
nite diversity of the poet's materials, that anys 
two should accord in the choice of the ver^ 
$ame ; more especially when described with 
the same c«rcu]w(f iice«. Butw« forget^ that 
M 2 
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the same materials are left in common to all 
poets, and that the very circumstances, al- 
ledged, can be, in words, but very generally 
and imperfectly delineated. 

3, Of the calmer sentiments, which come 
within the province of poetry, and, brieaking 
forth into outward act, furnish matter to de- 
scription, the most remarkable in their opera- 
tions are those of religion. It is certain, that 
the principal of those rites and ceremonies, 
of those outward acts of homage, which have 
prevailed in different ages and countries, and 
constituted the public religion of mankind, 
had their rise in our common nature, and were 
the genuine product of the workings of the 

human mind". For it is the mere illusion of 
, . . ..... ^ 

this mveterate error concernmg imitation, m 

general, which hath misled some great names 

to imagine them traductive from each other. j 

But the occasion does not require us to take ♦. 

the matter so deep. The office of poetry, in 

<Jescribing the solemnity of her religious ritual 

is to look no farther, than the established 

modes of the age and country, whose manners 

it would represent. If these should be thef 

same at different times in two religions, or the 

, n Div. Lbo. vol. ii. par. I. p. 365, ed; 1741* 
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religion itself continue unchanged, it> neces- 
sarily follows, that, the representations of them 
by different writers will agree to the minutest 
resemblance. Not only the general rite or 
ceremony will be the same ; but the very pe- 
culiarities of its performance, which are pre- 
scribed by rule, remain unaltered. Thus, if 
religious sentiments usually express \ them- j 
selves, in fl/imen, by a certain posture of the \ 
bodi/, direction of the hands, turn of -the \ 
countenance y &c. these signs are uniformly ' 
and faithfully pictured in all devotional pour- 
traits. So again, if by the genius o/ any par" 
ficw/ar religion, to which the poet is carefully 
to adhere, the practice of ^yacW^ce^, auguries, 
omens^ lustrations, &c. be required in its 
established ceremonial, the draught of this 
diversity of superstitions, and of their minutest 
particulars, will have a necessary place in any 
work, professing to delineate such religion; 
whatever resemblance its descriptions may be 
foreseen to have to those of any other. 

The reader will proceed to apply these re- 
marks, where he sees fit. For it may scarcely 
seem worth while to take notice of the insinua- 
tion, which a polite writer, but no very able 
critic, hath thrown out against the entire use 
of religious description in pbetry. I say the 
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e$Uire me ; for so I understand him, wheti hk 
says, *^ the religion of the gentiles had beeft 
'^ woven into the contexture of all the anci^At 
'^^ poetry with a vefy agreeable mixture, which 
" made thfe moderns cifftct to give that of 
" Christianity a place also in th^ir poems ®." 
He seems riot t6 have conceived, that the rt- 
sible effects of religious opinions and disposi- 
tions, constitute a principal part of what is 
most striking in the sublimer poetiy. Th^ 
narrative species delights in, or rather canno^t 
subsist without, these Solemn pictures of the 
religious ritual ; and the theatre is neVer inorA 
moved, than when its awful scenery is exhi- 
bited in the dramatic. Or, if he meant this 
censure, of the intervention of superior agents^ 
and what we call machinery^ the observation 
(though it be seconded by one, whose profes- 
sion should have taught him much better?) is 
not more to the purpose^ For the pomp of 
the epic muse demands to be furnished with a 



o Sir William Temple's Worki, vol. L p. 245. cd. 
1740. fol. 
V " La machine du merveilleux, V intervention dun pou* 
^ *' voir celeste, la nature des episodes, tout ce qui depend 
'' de la iyrannie d^ la coutums, & de cet instinct qui on 
f' ftomme godt j voilk sur qiioi il y a mille opinions, & 
" povit de r£gl€s geH: rales'* M. de Voltaire, Essay ft 
sur la poesle Eptqw, chap. i. 
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train of these celestial personages. Intending, 
as stie doth, to astonish the imagination with 
whatever is most augttst within the (compass 
of human thought, it is not possible for her 
to accomplish this great end, but by the mi- 
nistry of supernatural inteHigeticfes, per am- 
bages ET MiNISTERIA DEORUM. 

Or, the proof of these two points may be 
given more precisely thus : " The relation of 
" man to the deity, beitig as essential to his [ 
^^ nature, as that which he bears to his fellow- 
^' citizens, religion becomes as necessary a 
*' part of a serious and- sublime narration df 
^^ human life, as civil actions. And as the 
*' sublime nature of it requires even virtties 
*' and vices to be personified, much more is it 
" necessary, that supernatural agency should 
*' bear a part in it. For, whatever some sects 
*^ may think of religion's being a divine phi- 
" losophy in the mind, the poet must ex- 
" hibit marfs addresses 4o Heaven in cere- 
" monies, and Heaven's intervention by visible 
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agency. 



So that the intermixture of religion, in every 
point of view, is not only agreeable, but 
necessary to the very genius of, at least, the 
highest class of poetry. Ancients and moderns 
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might therefore be led to the display of this 
sacred scenery, without affectation. And for 
what, concerns Christian poets, in particular, 
we see from an instance at home (whatever may 
be the; success of some Italians, whom he ap- 
pears to have had in hi§ eye) that, where the 
subject is proper to receive it^ it can appear with 
as much grace, as in the poets of paganism. It 
. may be concluded then, universally, that re- 
ligion is the proper object of poetry, which 
wants no prompter of a preceding model to 
give it an introduction ; and that the forms, 
under which it presents itself, are too manifest 
and glaring to observation, to escape any 
writer. 

The case is somewhat different with what 
1 call the moral and oeconomical sentiments. 
These operate indeed within, and by their busy 
and active powers administer abundant matter 
to poetic description, which alone is equal to 
these unseen worhings. For their actings on 
the body are too feeble to produce any visible 
alteration of the outward form. Their fine 
and delicate movements are to be apprehended 
only and survey€;d by conscious attentive re- 
flexion. They are not, usually, of force 
enough to wield the machine of man ; to dis- 
compose his frame, or distort his feature: and 
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SO rarely come to be susceptible of picture qf 
representation. One may compare the subtle 
operations of these sentiments on the human 
form, to the gentle breathing of the air on the 
face of nature. Its soft aspirations may be 
perceived ; its nimble and dehcate spirit may 
diffuse itself through woods and fields^ and its 
pervading influence cherish and invigorate all 
animal or vegetative being. Yet no external 
signs evidence its effects to sense. It acts 
invisibly, and therefore no power of imitatipn 
can give it ybrm and co/oMr/wg". Its impulses 
iMust, at least, have a certain degree of strength: 
it must wave the grass, incline tree§, and 
scatter leaves, before the painter can lay hold 
of it, and draw it into description. Just so 
it is with our calmer sentiments. They sel- 
4pni stir or disorder the human frame. They 
spring up casually, and as circumstances con- 
cur, within us ; but, as it were, sink and die 
away again, like passing gales, without leaving 
any impress or mark of violence behind them. 
In short, when they do not grow out of Jixed 
characterSy or are prompted by passion^ they 
do not, 1 believe, ever make themselves visible. 

And this observation reaches as well to event 
qitA action in hfe, as to the corporal Jigure of 
the person in whom they operate. The senti- 
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tfietite, here spoken 6f, hbw^ver nattffall^ 6r 
feven necessarily they iftay occur to the mind 
6n cet'tain occasions, yet have seldorii or never 
any immediate effect oh consequent actibli. 
And the reason is, that we do not proceed t6 
met on the sole conclusions of the under- 
standing ; unless such conchisions, by frequetlt 
teeditation, or the co-operating influence df 
soine affection, excite a ferment in the mind, 
ind impel the will by passion. Such naoral 
Iphonsrtis as these, " that friendship is thb 
*^ ihedicine of life,'' and, *' that (mr cduntry^ 
^ as including all other interestSj claims our 
^^jirsi regard^ though likely to obtrudfe 
tbemselves upon us on a thousand occasions, 
yet would never have urged Achilles to such a 
train of action, as niakes' the striking part ot 
the Iliad; or tJlysses, to that which ruHs 
through the intire Odyssey; if a strong, in- 
stinctive affection in both had not conspired t6 
|)roda6e it. When produced therefore, they 
are to be considered as the genuine eonse- 
quences, not of these moral sentiments, takefi 
ijimply by themselves, but of strong benevb- 
lence of soul, implanted by nature, and 
strengthened by habit. They are properly 
then, the result of the manners, or passions, 
which have been already contemplated. Out 
srentirnents, merely as such, terminate ift 
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themselves, and fomish no exte^al apparent 
taatter to description. 

Ttie same conclusion would, it ittust be 
owned, hold of our religious, as moral senti- 
ments, were we to regard them only in thifc 
view of dinpttssmiate and cool reflejm^ns. For 
•such reflexions produce no change of feature, 
ho alteration in the Jhrm or countenance, nor 
are ihey necessarily followed by any sensibk 
demonstration of their power in outward ac- 
tion. But th^i it usually happens (which sets 
the widest djfflference between the two causes) 
that the one, as resjpecting an object, whose 
very idea interests strongly, and puts all bur 
faculties in motion, ai^, almost of Necessity, 
associated with the impelling causes of qffec^ 
tiOn; and^so express themselves in legible signs 
alfid characters. Whereas the other scfhtiments, 
respecting human nature and its necessities, 
are frequently no other than a cahn indifferent 
survey of common life, utiattended with any 
emotion or inciting principle of action. tieAce 
religion, inspiriting all its liieditatidns with 
enthusiasm, generally shewft itself in outward 
signs; wheiieas we frequently discern no traces, 
as necessarily attendant upon moral. Which 
diffefence is Worth the noting, ^efTe it ttXy 
for the sake of seeing mbYe distihctly the Vast 
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advantage oi poetry^ above all other modes of imp- 
tat ion, iFor these ^ explaining themselves by 
the help of natural media, which present a real 
resemblance^ are able but imperfectly to describe 
religious sentiments ; in as much a& they ex- 
press the general vague disposition only, and 
not the pvecise sentiments themselves. And 
in moral, they can frequently give us no image 
or representation at. alL While poetry y which 
tells its meaning by artificial signs, conveys 
distinct and clear notices of this class of moral 
and religious conceptions, which afford such 
mighty entertainment to the human mind. 
But it serves to a further purpose, more im- 
mediately relative to the subject of this inquiry.. 
For these ethic and prudential conclusions> 
being ^een to produce no immediate e^ect in 
look, attitude, or action, we are to regard them 
only in their remoter and less direct conse- 
quences, as influencing, at a distaxice, the civil 
and oeconomical affairs of life. 

^ And in this view they open a fresh field fop 
imitation I not quite so striking to the spec- 
tator^ perhaps^ but even larger, than thaty 
into which religion, with all its multiform 
superstitions, before led us. For to these 
internal woj^hings, assisted and pushed for- 
ward by the w ants and necessities of our nature^ 
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which set the inventive powers on work, are 
ultimately to be referred that vast congeries of 
political, civil, commercial, and mechanic 
institutions, of those infinite manufactureSy 
arts, and exercises^ vvhicli come in to the 
relief or embellishment of human life. Add 
to these all those nameless events and actions, 
which, though determined by no fixed habity 
or leading affection, human prudence, pro- 
viding for its security or interests, in certain 
circumstances, naturally projects and pre- 
scribes. These are ample materials for rfe- 
scription; ^XiA the greater poetry necessarily 
comprehends a large share of thetn. Yet in. 
all delineations of this sort two things are ob- 
servable, I . That in the latter, which are the 
pure result of our reasonings concerning expe- 
diency, common sense, in given conjunctures, 
often leads to the same measures: As when 
Ulysses in Homer disguises himself, for the 
sake of coming at a more exact information of 
the state of his family ; or, when Orestes in 
Sophocles does the same, to bring about the 
catastrophe of the Electra. 2. In respect of 
the Jbrmer (which is of principal considera- 
tion) the established modes and practices of 
life being the proper and only arcketi/pe, ex- 
perience and common observation cannot M\ 
of pointing, with tbe greate?t certainty, to 
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tihem. So that in the one case difierent wfitrrs 
may concur in treating thje same matter, in the 
ether, they must. But thi» laat will bear i 
little further illustration. 

The critics on Homer have remarked, with 
adiniration, in him, the almost infinite variety 
pf images s^nd pictures, taken from the ii^tire 
circle Qf human arts. Whatever the wit of 
man had invented for the service or ornament 
of society in manual exercises and operatioi^s 
is found to have a place in his writix^s. Rural 
H^mirs, in their several branches ; the we- 
pkankf and all the polite arts of sculpture^ 
paintings and architecturey are occasionally 
hinted at in his ppems; or, rather, their va- 
rious imagery, so far as they were known and 
practised in those times, is fully and lai^Iy 
displayed. Now this, though it shew the 
prodigious extent of his observation and dili- 
geat curiosity, which could search through all 
tibe storehouses and magazines of art^ for ma- 
terials of description, yet is not to be! placed 
to the score of his superior inventive J'acultj^ ; 
nor infers any thing to the disadvantage of 
ancceeding poets, whose subjects might oblige 
them to the same descriptions ; any niore than 
his vast acquaintance with natural scenery, 
itt all its ftumherless appearances, implies a 
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want of genius in later imitators, who, ijf tliey 
vepituyed, at all,, ipto this prpvi^?^ w^ret 
cpn&trained to give U9 tl^ mme unvarie4 
t presentations. 

The t(»uth,, as eveiy one sees, i§, briefly^ 
thist The restless and ii?quisitive mind pf 
luan had wcceecjed in the discovery or ioi- 
proveqient of the numberless arts of life. 
These, for tl^ convenience of method, arft 
consider^ a^ naakir\g a large part of those sen- 
sible, external effeQts^ which spring from our 
internal sentimentsi ox reasonings. But, though 
they ultimately respect those reasomngs^ a^ 
their spurcp, yet they, in no degree, depend^ 
on th^ actual exertion of them in thp breast o| 
the po^t He copies oi^ly the customs of the 
ti^i^^ of whi^h he writes, that is, th^ ^ensiblcj 
effects themselves. These are permanent ob- 
jects, and may, nay must be the sanie, what- 
ever be the ability or genius of the ropier. In 
short, taken together, they mak« up what, in 
the largest sense of the word, we may call, 
with the p^iqters, H costum^; which though 
ijt h< ft r^ ^^qell^nc^ scrupulously to observe^ 
yet it requires ij^othipg more than ei^^ct ob-i 
H^ry^tiijn and historical knpwl^e of/act^ tq^ 
49it. 
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And now having the various objects of 
poetical imitatiofi before us (the greatest part 
of which, as appears, mustj and the re&t may, 
occur to the observation of the poet) we come 
to this conclusion^ which, though it may- 
startle the parallelisfy there seems no metHod 
of eluding, " that of any single image or sen-, 
" timent^ considered separately and by itself, 
** it can never be affirmed certainly, hardly 
*^ with any shew of reason, merely on account 
" of its agreement in subject-matter with any 
"other, that it was copied from it." If there 
be any foundation of this inference, it must 
then be laid, not on .the matter^ but manner 
of imitation. But here, again, the subject 
branches out into various particulars ; which, 
to be seen distinctly, will demand a new divi- 
sion, and require us to proceed with leisure 
and attention through it. 



II, 



The sum of the foregoing article is this. 
The objects of imi^tation, like the materials of 
human knowledge, are a common stock, which 
experience furnishes to all men. Atid it is in 
the operations of the mind upon them, that 
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the glery of poetry, as of sciencCy consists. |/ 
Here the' genius of the poet hath room to ihew 
itself; and from hence alone is the prrais^ of 
originality to be ascertained. The ftyndesi 
admirer . of ancient art would never prettridf 
that Palletdh had copied FttrvviitSy ntefely 
from his working with the same materialfs of 
wood, stone, or marble, which this gfefat 
msister had etnployed before him. But were 
the general design of these two ahtdiitfects the 
same tn any buiMlhgs ; were theii* choice and 
arrangement of the Smaller ittemhets rtemjtrk- 
ably similar; were their works conducts te, 
the satne style, and their omaifneftts finished 
in the same taste; every one would be apt td 
pronounce on first sight, that the one was 
borrdtved fit)m the other. Even a corre-, 
spondency in any one of these points might 
create a suspSciofn. Pot what likelihood, amidst 
ati infinite varifety of methods, which oflfer 
themseltes, as to each . of these particulars,' 
that' theref should be found, without design, a,, 
signal concurrence in anyone? Tis then in .^ 
the tisage and disposition of the objects of I 
poetiy, that we are to seek for proofs and evi- ■ I' 
dences of plagiarism. And yet it may not be j 
every instance of similarity, that will satisfy 
here. For the question recurs, *^ whether of 
** the several forms, of which his ftiaterials. 

VOL. II. N • 
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'^ are susceptible^ there be nothing in the na^ 
^^ ture of things, which determines the artist 
*^ to prefer a particular one to all . others.^ 
For it is possible, that general principles may 
as well account for a conjarmity in the manner, 
as we have seen them do for an identity/ ^' 
mfltter, in works of imitation. And to thiJ 
question nothing can be replied, till we have 
taken an accurate survey of this second division 
of our subject. Luckily^ the aUusion to ar- 
chitecture, just touched upon^ points to the 
very method, in which it may be most dis-. 
tinctly pursued. For here too, the manner 
of imitationy if considered in its full extent, 
takes in 1. The general plan or disposition 
of a poem. 2, The choice and application of 
particular subjects ; and 3. The expression. 

I. All poetry y as lord Bacon admirably/ 
observes^ ^^. nihil aliud est quam historiae^v 

^^ IMITATIO AD PLACITUM," By whlch is UOt 

meant, that the poet is at Uberty to conduct 
his imitation absolutely in any manner he; 
pleases, but with such . deviations from the 
^ j rule of history, as the end of poetry^ rescribes. 
This end is, uni versally, plea sure; as that, 
of simpleh^tory is, information. And from 
a respect to this end^ together witli some pro-, 
per allowance for the diversity of the subject- 
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maitUr, and the mode of imitation (I mekn 
whfether it be in tfie way of ritcital, br 6f 
action) are the essential diflferenees of poetry 
from mere history, and the Jbrm 61* dispositidh 
of its several species, derived. What these 
differences wfe, ahd what liie general plan 
in the composition of each spedes^ will appear 
from considering the defects of simple his- 
tory in reference to the main end, which 
poetty designs; 

Some bf theUe are observted by the gr^t 
person before-mentioned, which I shall want 
no exeuse for giving in his own words. 

*' 1; Cum Ttes gestae et evehtus^ qui verae 
'* historiae subjiciuntur, non sint ejus ^mpli« 
'^ tudinis, in qu& anima humana sibi srtis^* 
*^ ciat^ praesto est poesis, quae facta magis 
^^ hetoica confingati S. Cum historia vem 
^' successus return minime pro meritis vittutum 
'^ & scelerUm, narte^; corrigit earn poesis, & 
*^ exitus & foftunas, secundum merita^ & ex 
*' 1^ Nemeseos, exhibet. 3. Cum historia 
^'vera, obvift return satietate & similitudine, 
'^ animae humanae fastidio sit ; re^cit earn 
^ pfoMi», inexpectata, & varia & yicissiiudinum 
^' plena canens. — Quat^ & merito ^tiam divi* 
'^ nitatis ciQospittxKK partice|>9 videri possit; quia 
N 2 
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^^aD^niHn erigit ^ in eul^^me rfpit; r$ru^ 
^^simulackra .ad anhni 4esideria aGcommo- 
^^ danda^ rum Minimum r^hus (quod ratio famt^ 
^* 8s historia} mbmittmdo^J'' 

.These advanUiges C:hi6fly respect the mir- 
rative poetry^ and above all^ the Epos* Theri^ 
are others^ still jnore general, a^d loore di^ 
rect\y to the ptwpose of this inquiry. For 4» 
The historian is bound to record a series ^ 
independent events and actions; and so^ at 
^ce^ falls into two defects y which make him 
inqapajble of affording perfect pleasure to the 
mind. Fof 1. The flow of pa$sion^ produced 
in us by contemplating awy signal event, is 
greatly checked and clisturbed sunidst ai variety 
and ^successi^n of actions » And M^ being 
ob%§d to.ppiss wifh celerity over each trans^ 
>etiw Ofw otlierwise hiaitory would be too te- 
iiws-f(^.the purgpse ,of if^ormation) he had 
not'tjm^ to dr^W: <m\ single drcmnstances in 
Cull light awlkopr^a^^eiii with all their force 
^u the 4&i§ginati0x. -,. Poetry: reinedies these 
twp 4cfeots/: By coafia^og the attention to 
9ae oJbjtet; only, it gives th^ fancy apd 9iSS^o- 
tioi|3 fair; jday : and by^ bringing fotthjto yiMW 
and 0ven magnifying all die QJircimstanc4^i£ 
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digiiit3ratid impoftanKie. sJLtfstly, to satitf;^ 
thehmnafi mind^ tberl^ MU^t Inot only be Ift 
fiAlilJy antf integrity, ll^t a strict cofmeaeiok 
kmd amtinuity' of the^ftble or action repre- 
I9pllted. Qd^r^e 'Ae mind tenguishes/ and 
dM ^MnsitloB of th^ pa6sion«^ which gives! the 
chief pleafiure, i&^fefoken and interrupted. Th* 
hi9f0(f4wiMU/9ABOf in this. 6y proceeding 
in the gradual and orderly succession of time, 
the silV^ral iiieideots^ which compose the story, 
are not laid clo4e chough together to content 
the natural avidity of our expectations.' Whilst 
poetry, neglecting Ais regularrty of succession^ 
and «et(^|ig out in the midst of the stdry^ gra- 
tifies^ our instinctive impatience, and carries 
^6 affkcti^ns akmg, with the utmost rapidity, 
towards t|ie «f;e9e^. 

These mdvantages are common both to nar^ 
r&tiW^nd dMmatie poetry, - But the drama, 
h» profeesitig to copy real J?/e, contents its^ff 
with th^se: "Tlife rest- belong ehtirely to the 
province of mlrni)f2d». * *• ' 

Now the generaljorms of poetical method, 
«S' distinct from that of history] Src the pure 
result of our cc^elusionis^ eolicernihg the expe* 
<lienby a^ fitnesisQiT these means, as conducive 
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to the pfdper end of poetry. Which^ without 
nore words, will inforai u«i how it came to 
|)M8,. that the true plan or disposition of 
poetical works, was so early hit upon in pracr 
tUfe, apd estahlisbed Ir^ exuct theories; and 
3my therefore satisfy us of ^ neceseorjf 
lesemblance und uniformity of all productiou 
of diis kindf whether their authors had, or bad 
no^ been gui4ed by the pole-star of e^aJnp/e: 

So much for the general forme of the two 
greater kinds of poetry. If a proper allowance 
be made ^r n diversity of subject-nuj^tterj iq 
either made of composition, it will be easy, as 
I said, to account for the particular Jorms of 
the several subordinate species. And I the 
rather choose to do it in this way, and not 
from the peculiar end of each, which indeed 
were more j^ilosophical, because the business 
is to make appear, how nature leads to the 
same general plan of composition in practice^ 
Xio% to establidb , the laws of each ip Xi^ exact 
tray of thearj/. Now in considering the metter 
hietoricalfy, the div^^ty, of subject-matter 
was doubtless that which first determined the 
writer to a different form of composition, tho* 
afterwards, * consideration of tbe end, accom? 
plished by each, be requisite to deduce, with 
inore precision of method^ its distinct J^w^ 
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The 'latter is that frotn whence the speculative 
critic rightly estimates the character of every 
species; but the inWentor had' his direction 
principally from the^nner. 

Let me exemplify liie observation in an 
instance under either mode of imitation, and 
leave the rest to the reader. 

1. Tlie Georgic is a species of narration. 
But, as things J not personsy are its subject 
(from which last alone the unitt/ of design and 
continuity of action arise) this circumstance 
absolves it from the necessity of observing any 
other laws, than those of clear and perspiciious 
disposition, and of enlivening a matter, natu- 
rally uninteresting, by exquisite expression and -^ 
pleasing digressions. 

2. The Pastoral poem may be considered 

as a Idwer species of the Dram^. But, its \- 
subject being the humble concerns of Shep- \ 
herds, there seems no room for a tn^c Plot ; ' 
and their characters are too simple to afford 
materials for comic drawing. TYi^vc scene is 
indeed inchanting to the imagination. And, 
together with this, their little distresses may 
sooth us in a short song ; or their fancies and 
humours may entertain us in a short Dialogue. 
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A^d that this is the proper province of the 
Pastoral Muse, we may see by the ill success 
of those who hav« laboured to extend it. 
Tasso's project was admired for a time. But 
we, now, understand that pastoral affairs will 
^ot admit a tragic pathos. Axid the continuance 
of the pastoral vein, through five long apts, is 
found insipid, or even distasteful. This poem 
then has returned to that form which its 
inventors ^ave it, and which the • suf^ct. so 
naturally prescribes to it. 

11. But, though the comtnon end of poetry,^ 
which is to please hy imitatmiy together with 
the subjects of its several species, may deter- 
iqine, the general plciJ^y yet is there nothings 
it may be said, in the nature of things to fij? 
the order and connexion of single parts. And I 
here, it will be owned, is great room for in- 1 
ventifin to shew itself. The materials of poetry ' 
may be put together in so many different 
manners, consistently with the JhrfifL which 
gQV^fis each species, that nothing but the 
power of. imitation c?in be r^aspfisibly thought 
to produce dr close and perpetual sixnilarity 
iq the composition of two worlds- \ havp said 
a close and perpetual^ similarity; fgr it is 
not every degree of resemblapcj^, th,^^ svjll do 
here. 
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Tte gen^rutl ph^ iH^ of mj poeai will 
occasion aonift wniyoida^ eonforaiitie^ in tbye 
dispeaition of ifs wippon^^t |>4rts. T^ie p^^ 
tity or simUarity of the fubji^imay cfeat? 
others. Or, if no other assimilating cause 
tntenrene, the very unifoKfiity q{ cppimoa 
nature, will, of necessity, itttroduoe som^. To 
explain myself as to the Jj^t of th^^e cis^use^. 

t The principal constituent qnembers of any 
work, next to thje epsiential parts of the Jiible^ 
are episodes, . p^9ca{fTK>KS] similes. By 
descriptions I understand as well the delinea-» 
tion of characters in jtheir speeches and imr 
pu0^d sent^ffle^tf^ ^s oi pUfes or things in the 
diayght of their attending pircuoistances.; Now 
not only ^be 9191^11119^ of tbe^ ai^ ppipnwn to 
al} pppt9t Wt the ^pae ideptiqal meiigner of 
a^^mbl^ iq ^j^li^^tjon of eajoh in any poem 
^iU^ in nu^l^le;»s oais^^ s^f^ar n^cessaxy. 

1. The episode beloiig;;, principally, to the 
epic muse ; and the design of ij; is to diveifsify 
9nd ennobl^^ the narratipp hy digressive^ yet 
pot ^nrelqted9 . orn^Riepts ; the former cir-' 
cumstance relieving th^ ^i^nplicify of the epip 
fel^e, while the other pr^evapts its unity fromi 
l^eing violated/ Now these episodical narra^ 
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tions must eitber proceed froiri the poet himself^ 
or 1)6 imputed to dome other who is engaged 
tn the! course of the fable; and in either case, 
must help, indirectly at least, to forward it 

If of the htier kind, a probable pvetext 
must be contrived for their introduction; wbhch 
can be no other than that of satisfying the 
curiosity f or of serving to the necessary infor-- 
mation of some other. And in either of these 
ways a striking conformity in thie mode of con* 
ducting the work is uD^avoidable. 

If the episode be referred to the Jbrmer chsss, 
its manner of introduction will admit a greater 
latitude. For it will vary with the subject, or 
occasions of relating it. Yet we shall mistake, 
if we believe Uiese subjects, and consequendy 
the occasions, connected with them, very nu- 
merous. 1. They must be o^ uncommon 
dignity and splendor; otherwise nothing can 
excuse the going out of the way to insert them. 
5» They must have some apparent connection 
with the feble. $. Tbey must further accord 
to the idea and state of the times, from which 
the Jlabte is taken. Put these things together, 
and see if they will not, with probability, ac- 
count for some coincidence in the choice and 
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npplkations of the direct episode. And ad- 
mitting this^ the similarity of even its con^ 
stitoent parts is, also, necessary. 

The genius of Virgil never suffers more in 
the opinion of his critics, than wheq his hook 
cf games comes into consideration and is coa«- 
fronted with Hefner's. It is not unpleasant 
to observe the difficulties an advocate for his 
fame is put to in this nice point, to secure his 
honour from the imputation of plagiarism. 
The' descriptions are accurately examined; 
and the improvement of a single circumstance, 
the addition of an epithet, even the novelty of 
a metaphor, or varied turn in the expression^ 
is diligently remarked and urged, with triumph, 
in &vour of his invention. Yet all this goes 
but a little way towards stilling the clamoun 
The entire design is manifestly taken; nay, 
particular incidents and circumstantials are, 
for the most part, the same, without variation. 
What shall we say, then, to this charge? 
Shall we, in defiance of truth and foot, endea- 
vour to confute it? Or, if allowed, is there 
any method of supporting tlie reputation of the 
poet 2 I think there is, if prejudice will but 
suspend its determinations a few minutes, and. 
i^ord bis advocate a fair hearing. 
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The epic plao^ more especialfy tbat of (he 
A^eo^is, Q^tarally OMnprehends what^er is 
most august in ewil and religiom affiiirs. The 
solemnities of funeral rites, and the festivities 
fit public gjioMs (whiph religioa had made an 
^fm^ti^X part of them) trent, of necessity, f^ 
bfe included in a representation ei the &i#f er. 
Bttjt what games? Surely thos^ wfaieh anr 
i^Mnt h^Msm vaunted to excdl in; thos^ 
wbiab the wage of the tinaes. bad cooaecrated ( 
andl which, from the opinion of levenenoe ao^ 
dignity i^tertained of them, were become 
vm^t fit fot the pomp of epic desmjption* 
Fufthefy what ctncumstawes could he noted 
in these sports ? Certainly diose, whifib hefeU 
most iifiuaify, and were the aptest to alarm the 
ipi^qtator^ md make him take an interast in 
tbfW* These, it will be said, are numerous, 
Tb^ are aot yet audh as are most to the poetVi 
purpose, uie, with little or no variation, th^ 
«lim^. It happened luckily for him, that two 
of hid garner, on which accordingly he hath 
e^«t6d all the force of his genius, were entii«ly 
mw^ This advantage, the circumstances of 
th^ times aflbrded him. The Nawnachia was' 
purely his own. Yet so liable are even the 
V b^t ^ud most candid judges to.b6 haunted by 
this spectre of imiiation, that one^ whom every 
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firietid to wery bititiati ^xcettenoe hobours, 
tannof hdp, on comparing it with thie clmriot^ 
race of Homer, exclaiming in these words ; 
** What is the encounter of Cloanthus and Gyas 
'' in the strait between th^ rddcs, but the same 
^^ widi that of Mdnelaus 2^nd Antildchus in the 
'f h^lQW way? Ha4 the giilley of Serje»tti9 
'^ been bi^oken^ if the chlfcridt of Ebftielti^ ha<l 
'^ riot been demoUshed? . Qr^ Mneatheub been 
'' cast firoti the helm, had not the other beeit 
^^ thrown from his seat ?" The plairi tnith is^ 
k Ivas not possible, in describing an aneieot 
sea-fight^ for one, v^ho had even n^ver seen 
Homer, to overlook such usual and striking 
particulars^ as the justling of stdps^ the 
breaking ofgaUeys, and loss (fpUot^. 

It msty appear from this iniltante, trith tvhat 
teaaoD a. similarity of ciifcutn6tanoe> in the other. 
game&, hath been objected. The subfect^ 
matter admitted not any materia) variation : I 
mean iil the hands of so judicious a* copi^ ol 
Nature at Virgil. For, 

^'Hcttiet arid' Nature were, he founds the 
same/' 

So that we are not to wonder he kept close to. 
his author; though at the expence of this 
ialse fame of Originality. Nay, it appears 
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iiirecdy> from a remarkable instance tb^t iri 
the case before us^ He unquestionably judged 

A ddSsct of natural dblUtif is not tbM, which 
the criti<is have been most forward to charge 
upon Statins. A person of truef taste, who, 
in a fanciful way, hath contrived to give ds the; 
just character df the Latin poetn^, in assigning 
to this poet the topmost station on Parnassus, 
sufficiently aeknowledges the vigour and ac- 
tivity of his genius. Yet, in composing his 
Thebaid (an old story taken from the heroic 
ages, which obliged him to the celebration of 
funeral obsequies with the attending solemni- 
ties <A public games) to avoid the di^Aionour of 
following too closely on the heels of Homer 
Und Virgily who had not only taken the same 
route, but pursued it in the most direct and 
natural course, he resolved, at all adventures, 
to keep at due distance from them, and to 
make his way, as well as he could, more 
obliquely to the same end. To accomplish 
this project, he was forced, though in the 
description of the same individual games, to 
look out for different circumstances and events 
in them ; that so the identity of his subject, 
which l^e could not avoid, might, in some 
degree, be atoned for by the diversity of hia 
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manner in, tilting IL It .must be owned,, 
that great ingenuity as wdl as industry hath, 
been used, in executing this design. Had it 
been practicable, the character, just given of 
this poet, niakes it credible, he must have 
succeeded . in it. Yet, so , impossible it . is, 
without deserting nature hersdf, to dissent; 
from her feithful copiers, that the main objec- 
tion to the sixth book of the Thebaid h^th 
arisen from this fruitless endeavour of being. 
original^ where common sense and. the reason, 
of the thing would not permit it. ^^ In the 
*^ particular descriptions of each of these games ' 
*^ (says the great lyriter before quoted, and. 
*' from whose sentence in. matters of taste, 
^' there lies no appeal) Statins hath not hpr-r 
** rowecl from either of. his predecessors, and 
^^ , his poem is so much the worse for it.^ 

2. The cas^ of description is still clearer,, 
and, after what has been so largely discoursed on 
the subjects of it, will require but few words- 
For it must, have appeared, in considering 
them, that not only the objects themselves are 
necessarily obtruded on the poet, but that the 
occasions of introducing them are ^Iso re- 
strained by many limitations. If we reflect a 
little, we shall find, that they grow out of the 
Oi^tion represented, which, in the greater poetry. 
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implies a gfest sitkilarity, ev«fi \then most 
dj0rent. What, jfqr iMtJia<ie, i» the purpose 
of ^^6* epU) poet, but to shiBW his heto uhder 
the most siwful and inletesing cifcumstances of 
fauniVan life ? To this end some geheral design 
is fotmedi He vAvlBt uodr with Achilles, of 
voyage with Ulysses. Arid, to work up his 
fable to that magnificence, MErAAOtlPE- 
IIElAN, which Aristotle rightly observe to be 
the characteristic of this poetn, heaven and 
hell must also be interested in the success of 
his enterprise. And what is this^ in effkct, 
but to own, that the ponip of epic description, 
in its drau^t of battles, with its several ^m- 
ients ; of storms, skiptvtecJes,' &c. of th^ in-' 
tervefiti^ of gods, or machindtion &f devils, 
Is, in great measure, determined> ncrt: only as 
to the choice, but dpplicatioit of it, to the 
poefs hands?. And the like conclusion ex- 
tends to stil! ittinuter partietilatrities. 

What concerns the delineation of charatttrs 
may seem to carry with it mote difficulty. Yet, 
though these are infinitely (fiverstfied by dis- 
tinct peculiar litieaments, poetry cannot he!p 
falling into the same general representation. 
For iik is contersant about the greater cha-- 
ractersi; such as demand the imputation of 
like manners, anJf who are actuated by the 
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same govething passions. To set off these, 
the same combination of circumstances must 
frequently be imagined ; at least so similar y as 
to bring on the same series' of representation. 
The piety of one ht^ro, and the hve of his 
country^ which characterizes another ^ can 
only be shewn by the influence of the ruling 
principle in each^ constraining them to neg- 
lect inferior considerations, and to give up all 
3ubordin^te affections to it. The more pre- 
valent the affection, the, greater the sacrifice, 
and the more strongly is the character marked. 
'Hence, without doubt, the Calypso of Homer. 
And need we look farther than the instructions 
of common nature for a similar contrivance in 
Q,, later poet? Not to be tedious on a matter, 
which admits no dispute, the dramatic writings 
of all times may convince us of tivo things, l. 
^^ that tlie actuating passions of rnen are uni-l 
*f versally and invariably the same ;" and 2. 
^^ tliat they express themselves constantly in 
'^ similar effectsr Or, one single small vo- 
lume, the cliaracters of Theophrastus, will 
sufficiently do it. And what more is required 
to justify this consequence, " that the descrip- 
^[tions of characters, even in the most ori- 
^^ ginal designers, will resemble each other ;" 
and '^ that the very contexture of a work, de- 
*^ signed to evidence them in action, will, 
VOL. II. X o 
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'f be, freqH^tjiy,. ^iBpfc tjiA* mm$^ Ai cot^^ 
cfusiofib w^icb ipdfled is n^h^rr^HOe* Q^ ai^^ 
nftWl Wft b^t iTfts, l^j^ig ^e ii^iltffi) oor by % 
clip^rfling ancient,, 9fid^ appli^ tfe tb^ oowW 
draqtia^ in these vv^rd?)^ 

-— *S8 persotm isdemuti alii^nofv Ucef; 
Qui magis licet (^rrentis servos scriberey 
Bonus matronaf^deerey meretrices mahsj * 
Pmrusitum edacem, glorwsuntmiHitemy 
Puerum supponiy falli per servum seneniy 
Amare^ odisse, suspicam? 

3. Iti truth, so ^ 2L5 dbrct' andHniTnedhjttt^ 
description is concerned; the matter is soplmn^ 
that it will-hardly be calfed inta question.' 
The difficulty is to account'^fbr the Smilaritjr* 
oi-metaphor af^c/ comparison (tKatiS,' of ifnct'' 
gery, which comes in oblique!)^, and' for the 
purpose of illustrating some other, iamd,* fiffe- 
quently, very remote and' distinct subject) 
observable in alt writers. H^re it' may not 
seem quite so easy ta make but an 6rigiiial* 
claim ; for, though descriptions of the same' 
obfjecty when it occurs, must needi^ be^^imilar^ 
yet it remains to shew how the same object 
comes, in tiiis case, to occur at all? Bdbre 
atx answer can be given to- this questito;^ it' 
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mast 6fe <^ii*V«r 1'. thai tlfei* is in* Ae miAd 
6f mah^ dot dtAy a slrdd^ «aft!kYd- fow 6^ MV- 
frffiofe; ^f of d^mfihm: W* are nM'onlf 

«Wfi!»l?^, •1ftri:''^Meli|hif t» life tW <Jt^9 
f<%^6i',' jfl!df'c«!fteWjnaie-tftfeirflflJt^ 

thft «gKh's# of tfie iflfl%iite3ert ii the^ iftai^ 
sMe' 6^ tKAV^gf^flSl' ils§ge ($P imH^^Ct and 

fttf t AVa^- Aw R%f^ eoiAiasr! i!hcf mcti^tfof 
th^'fi^i^' tfflft e^'ufta^idat^^ itj&^betiotir ctf 
^sibie'ifti^imd'ilt' ktigiia]^. 5t. Tbitr 
\#dHi! df 6^<Mm\^ tim. ^m tlbbut by tH^' 
M'iA'iim^t^Sty (sad cii^n^miy. Tti&fi af^ 
certiri)f obViote a)id stHktti^ i^iflbi^Ii:^' iff 
lifttSlret Wtodtt^tHe pdet is cattfetf riee<iS8arilf 
ta'ditefefv'ev JHid'v^hlfch'dflfef^ tHeMtelVfes'tohtfti' 
<$fi'tBr8ngl«Kai'^ttr^^e' awr eSc^rdbn- df W 
a»5teH% p5t«r#sf It mny W cfiffifcdR ti? 
e«{)ldfh ^^' tJaiSSg&'of thfi eststBlish4a>eiatidtt- 
sttt^l* in' all djiSa ; dt* tb* sheW dlsendtty, whW 
ttt?8fe sefiptt ties afiddoritf^JtioriS'^aft,' Whtiifir 
IMk'tKe'objSRJts of sSn/6'togelhef, a^d draw tlK' 
imagination thus insensibly from ofi^' subjeiit^ 
to anotlier. The most obvious and natural is 
tH«' or aikMr smtmk^p wliaher irt" shdj>e, 

o i 
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at his Joe, to a faulcon stooping at a dove^^-^ 
blood running down the skin, to the staining 
of ivory, — com waving with the wind, to 
water in motion. Sometimes the associating, 
cause lies in the effect. As when the return 
of a good prince to his country is compared to 
the, sun — afresh gale to mariners, to the 
timely coming of a general to Jus troops, &c, 
Daore commonly, in some property, attribute, 
or circumstance. Thus an intrepid hero sug- 
gests the idea of a rocJc, on account of itsjimtr* 
ness and stability i-^— of a lion, for his ^fierce- 
ness, — of a deer encompassed with wolves, for 
his situation when surrounded vnth enemies* 
In short, for I pretend not to make a complete 
enumeration of the grounds of connexion, 
whatever the mind observes in any object, that 
bears an analogy to something in any other, 
becomes the occasion of comparison betwixt 
them; and the fancy, which is ever, in a great 
genius, quick at espyijng these traits of re- 
semblance, and delights to survey them, lets 
slip no opportunky of setting them over 
agiLinst each other, and producing them to 
observation. 

But whatever be the causes, which associate, 
the id^as of the poet, and how fantastic soever/ 
or even casijuJ, may sometimes apjpear to be 
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the ground of such association, yet, in resjpect 
of the greater works of genius, there will still 
be found the most exact uniformity of allusion, 
the same' ideas and aspects of things constantly 
admonishing the poet of the same resemblances 
and relations. 1 say, in the greater works 
of genius^ which must be attended to; for 
the folly of taking resemblances for imita- 
tions, in this province of allusion, hath arisen 
£:om hence ; that the poet is believed to have 
all art and nature before him, and to be at 
liberty to fetch his hints of similitude and ^cor- 
respondence from every distant and obscure 
comer of the universe. That is, the genius 
of the epic, dramatic, and universally, of the 
greater, poetry hath not been comprehended, 
nor their distinct laws and characters distin- 
guished from those of an inferior species. 

The mutual habitudes and relations (at 
least what the mind is capable of regarding as 
such), subsisting between those innumerable 
objects of thought and sense, which make up 
the entire natural and intellectual world, are 
indeed infinite ; and if the poet be allowed to 
associate and bring together all those ideas^ 
wherein the ingenuity of the mind can perceive 
any remote sign or glimpse of resemblance, it 
were truly wonderful, that, in any number of 
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ijpafecf and fdlusions, tj^«re 8j^9v^^ be JfouryJa 
tfjp^^ (jpD^gii^ of %in jjirijth tUoai? ftf any 
0J?r IFlIf r. fe this i^ faf ^ffx 1^^ ^ 

sifm aw! m}'^^. ^!l's^9«' '^^^^ i>m ?.»*? 

igjoj^is^nt »rith f% re^e .^}^ ?^jpBlf^ ??f 
?*i5 ^f?f!f'* fS*"??!: Th^fP if JW: fjp^iAx c}Jt 
Mte ?f a?^, t90;.?ft]'4fRI|s ?>? .93fecWip«l .of 
pleasingy in tl^efe jpgeniou§ ^xe^j^ of th/? 
fency, to suit with the simple majesty of the 
fjfps f^ 4ra^a ; Mfhi^h disclain)^ to c^st ^Ijout 
fpr foFped ^^i tpjtjiiiea allH^ipRS;; sffld ?ifi3P 

a?P y?^*P.t?Ws ^ni'^.tttral. 4nfi hece, by 

4 a sr^^ Popt Qf the }a^^ century, | me^q. Rr- 
Pr^.y.i'^j ^at, tbcjVlgh ^gf eeabljg to the turn pf 
t»i?, ^.QJu^j wwi t^s^?; of his age, hp was fon^fx, 
than eyer poet waj, pf these s^a^^ tffffi bUden 
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^m^ ift ills liei9»6r pbeitf-, ^^t vAvia itt liad 
ffffftet^ hk p^t Work ^ On ?Ae prdgteis of 
*^ f Ae ^cmr (of which we have only Mhre be^ 
ginning) his good sense brought him out into 
4ie A«ir ifpa^feis of ^la^re i^d ^h day-light. 

Largior hie compos aether, et lumine vestit 
iPurputeo : solemque suum^ sua si^era norunt. 

I^ this^ 4he autiiw of GaNDiBERT^ and ano- 
ther waiter of credit^ a ccmteobporary of Dokke^ 
Sk Fui^ Grevii, were hot so liappy. »» 
This work of indirect imagery is intended, 
not to much to illustrate alid enforbe the oH- 
ginal thought, to which it is applied^ as to 
amuse and enteMain the fancy, by holding up 
to view, m these occasiomd digressive repi-e*\ 
fienlBitioiiSy jdie {ncttlr^s bC pleasing scenes and ' 
objects* But this emd of allusion (which is 
priacipil in the sublimer works c^ genius) re* 
strains the poet to the use of a few select 
images, for the most part taken from obviouk 
ooHuDon nature; these beitig dlways most 
illustriod^ ifa thehiselves, and therefore liiost 
apt to sfeaze and captivate the imagination of 
the reader. Thus is the pdet confined, by the 
very nattti^ of his work, to a very moderate 
compasd oC alkMon, oh both these accounts ; 
^rsty as he nmst employ the easiest and most 
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apparent riesexnblances: and secondly, of these, 
such as impress the most delightful images on 
the fancy. > , 



1/ 



/ 



This being the case^ it cannot but happen, 
that the allusions of different poets, of the 
higher class^ though writing without any com- 
munication with each other, will, of course, 
be much the same on similar occasions. There 
are fixed and real analogies between diflerent 
material objects; between these objects, and 
the inward workings of the mind ; and, again) 
between these, and the €a:temal signs of them. 
Such, on every occasion, do not so property 
offer themselves to the searching eye of the 
poet, as force themselves upon him; so that, 
if he submit to be giiided by the most natural 
views of things, he cannot avoid a very remark- 
able correspondence of imagery with his pre- 
decessors.. And we find this conclusion veri- 
fied in fact; as appears not only from com- 
paring tc^ether the great ancient and modem 
writers, who are known to have held an inti- 
mate correspondence with each otl^r, but 
those, who cannot be stispected of this com- 
merce. Several critics, I observed, ha^ taken 
great pains to iUustratie the sentimente of Homer 
from similar instances in the sacred writers,. 
Tjiie same design might easily be carried on. 
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in respect of allusive imagery; it being ob- 
vious to common observation, that numberless 
of the most beautiful comparisons in the Greek 
poet are to be met with in the Hebrew pro- 
phets. Nay, the remark may be extended to 
the undisciplined writers and speakers of the 
fsarthest west and ea^t, whom nature instructs 
to beautify and adorn their conceptions with the 
same imajgery^ So little doth it argue an infe- 
riority of genius in Virgil, if it be true, as the 
excellent translator of Homer says, " that he 
" has scarcely any comparisons, which are not 
*^ drawn from his master.** 

The truth is, the nature of the two subjects, 
which the Greek poet had taken . upon himself 
to adorn, was such, that it led him through ' 
every circumstance and situation of human 
life ; which his quick attentive observation 
readily found the means of shewing to advan- 
tage under the cover of the most ftt and proper 
imagery: Succeeding writers, who had not 
contemplated his pictures, yet, drawing from 
one common original, have unknowingly hit 
upon the very same. And those, who had^ 
with all their endeavours after novelty y and 
the utmost efforts of genius to strike out ori- 
ginal lights, have never been able to succeed ' 
in their attempts, Our Milton^ who was moat 
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«sibfibM»f of thts iame of imwuB&'oK, and whose 
«ftBt and ufimenBaJ geniiis «ouId not kwe nsimed 
6i vew rniahgies, htd uatawe's self keen able 
4» fureidh thea^ is a giaidng tnstsiiice to imr 
^purpose^ He was so aveisse from Testing m 
ihi^ old ifluigerj of fiomer^ and the other epie 
|iocte9 &«t he appears to hame taken infinite 
imofi in die invest^atioci of new ^aUum^M, 
which he. picked up out of 1^ rubbish of a^^y 
tfiliy legend or romaao^ that had eome to hi^ 
knoirledge, or extracted from the 4ry and 
rs^ged iDaterials of the soienoes, and even the 
mechanic arts. Yet, ki compaitMn ef the 
genuine treasures of nature, which he found 
himself obliged to make use of, in common 
with other writers, his own proper stock of 
images, impoirted from the regions of ar#, i« 
very poor and scanty ; and, as might be ex- 
k <^ pected, makes the least agreeable part of hia 
diiride wDrfc> 

What is here said of the epic holds^ as I 
hintedi of all tlie more serious kinds of poetry^ 
la wQjrks of a Hghter cast^ there is greater 
liberty and a larger field o^ allusion permitted 
to th^ poet. All the appearances in 0rt and 
naiiare^ betwixt which there is any reseniblance^ 
may be emjdoyed here to surprize aii4 dfiveirt 
the £iocy . The fur^r and i»e«e' reW)te li^nn 
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much the fitter for his purpose^ fvlsi^ch is j^oJL 
so much to illustrate his ideas^ as to place 
ih^ i# 0(3w §p4 *H^9¥H9<x^ ^igbtfi' jinj en- 
f^J^in ti^e yi^d ^]r ^91^14: pd^d fe^jl^tic f^t^^ 
ju^ctioo^ oy c^ppos^ti^itt of jid e^s ^ wfe igh we I 
fen ftw by tjb^ f^^^ ^ ^^^' N^y^ ^€ lof^^siy ' 
as ^iel^ f^ ^ Jfias^ 9bviPS*? i«%ageiy wiU fee,; 
fifte¥^JfB««« tfe? W^ I»P|w; hi? vj^ b^g 
not to ennoble and raise b4s ^^l^O^ by t):^ 
means of allusion, but to sink and debase iti 
bKPv«ry pit. fM b^^b ft t^flde»fjy t? eypite 
the piirth an4 F9^^^^ ^^ n^vik pf th^ 
neadef, ^pi^ tjiea «Vi^ n^gy fsxppe^ a miich 
inor^ Qfigijaj^][ ^ir^ than in the higher 4esigQ$ 
of iny^t^ff* Wh^n ^ natui^ ipf before th? 
{^9^t^ ^n4 t^e ger^ius of ))is W9rk aUoijvs hii^ 
to 6(^z^ l^f, a§ t^ie sheplwd did Prptaqs^ ia 
ev^iy djrty form^ into w^jph she pan possibly 
twist h^rs^lf^ it wppe, indf^fl^ a vronder^ if b^ 
s})P\Ud cJt^^ce to pciincide, in his \m^gexy§ 
^ith any other^ fvoin whon> he had not exr 
p^s^ly Gopi^. They who are conversant ia 
works of wit an4 huinours piore especially 0$ 
^liese lat^r times^ wil) know thi^ to be the case^ 
injkct, T\i&re is pot pesl^^ a single com-* 
Pfirisoii in the iixiffliti^blfe Ts^Ma^ue^ which 
hM «qt, before, byo^n eB»plqy«4 hy wme or 
^eyof thewpp?ts. Qm awy ^ingf lU^e thiss. 
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be said of Rabei^is^ Butler^ Marvel, 
Swifts &c.? 



\ 



III. It only remains to consider the £xi*RES* 
siON. And in this are to be found the surest 
and least equivocal marks of imitation. We 
may regard it in tim lights; either 1. as it 
pespectis the general turn or manner of writings 
which we call a style; or 2. the peculiarities 
of phrase and diction. 

I. A style in writing, if not formed in 
express imitation of some certain model, is the 
pure result of the dispositton of the miiid, and 
takes its character from the predominant ^ua- 
Kty of the writer. Thus a short and compacty 
and a diffused and flowing expression are the 
proper consequences of certain corresponding 
characters of the human genius. One has a 
v^orous comprehensive conception, and there- 
fore collects his sense into few words. Ano^ 
thcr, whose imagination is more languid^ con- 
templates his objects leisurely, and so displays 
their beauties in a greater compass of words, 
and with more circumstance and parade of 
language. A polite and elegant humour de- 
lights in the grace of ^ ease and perspicuity. A 
severe and melancholic spirit inspires a forcible 
but involved expreesioDi Thece are many* 
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^dier nicer diflferences and peculiarities of 
TommeTy which, though not reducible, per- 
hapS) to general heads, the critic of true, taste 

. easily understands* 

2» As men of different tempers and dispo* 
iitions assume a different cast of expression^ 
so may the same observation be applied, stilL 
more gemerally, to different countries and 
times. It may be difficult to explain the e^- 
cient causes of this diversity, which I have, no 
concern with at present. The Jact is, tha^ 
the eloquence of the. €a^^ern world,has, at alt 
times, been of another strain from that of the 
western. And,, also, in the several provinces 
of each, there has . been some peculiar note of 
variation. The j4siatic, of. old, had. its proper 
stamp, which. distinguished it from the Attic;: 
just as the Italian, Ftench, and Spanish wits 
have, each, their several <^aracteristic manneris 
of]eiq)res$i#n. 

A diffei^ent state of tifnes has produced the 
like e£^t; which a late writer accounts for, 
not unaptly, from what he calls a progression 
of life, and manners. That which cannot be. 
disputed is^ that the modes of writing undergo 
a perpetual change or variation in every coun-, 
try. And it is further pbservable, that these 
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than^es in one coimtiyy undei' dmifeer cirecnll^ 
f^nceSy hate a'rsignal correi})onden)oe to ikscf^^ 
liMch: tte ince^sKtit rotsttimi of taste britigd 
about in every other. 

Oit n^dr affinity to this laM conmtemlioii^ is 
emtither aHsihg from the ddt^respondif^ genim 
of twtf peopte, howerer lembte from" cttcb^ other 
irt tiitt# aiid- plate. And} as ii* happens;^ the 
aJ>J>lieation may W nittd^ diwitly to our^w^ 
ih- a^ Very impdftaMl^ insfta^c^l' '^ hattgli^V 
•^ s^s- oii€y alWIftjte tdlig' th^r clKlt«t0f ftttOi* 

^ tW' g^ius of a^ p^jJte. Sb^ thrt* tjmi- tJi^ 
<^riioi»t distant 9ta«^9, thliiUing^and deti^g^t^tr 
«thr samd getftfrduB* Ibve of nittHkin*^ i^V 
*^ nfefedd have very iieAt^ th^l sW«kf<sonibiAfttlbrts> 
« of> ideai.^Arid- it' is^ o\ir bottt thaf ih^ thfer 
♦rconfertfttty \i^ at)|iiy>^lrttfe»^ n^vefer tcr^aiP^* 
« dent Greet5e.*a»d lk^\ff I <j«^^K«^'\»6ftlK 
fteifi a tr«t«^; v^hteH thr aathf**^iterllfif8 SKf^ 
consider with the same neglect, aS^CidifQ' dftt> 
his earlier compositions on Rhetoric; but 
which the cupious will- re^fd'^f^th- revbrfeifce, 
as' a fine essay of bis i^itfs,^ ahd^a ^if^iide'^ tof 
tbe vgfiearthings be^vai^ aMwvaitf^ s6e^' eatpafeter 
<rf'plro*icingL But5to-conietd^he dse'^ wfe'rkay^ 

^^'A'trltiddt- aiid I^iMbphibat^InTiuir^' into 'tfik' ciium of 
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make ofi this fine ohaarv'citidii;. The oorre^- 
spQudii^. state o£ the Sngligh an^ Boatoir 
people hascpnodaoedt very near the satneVcdmn^ 
binaikmi' ofi idew^ Ma^r we not earrj^/lthl^ 
conclusion, still jTiii^her oa»the siame priHoipie,* 
that it prodttuedi very neagur die same' eomhi*-\ 
mstionsi^af tvords^? The fact is^ as> the sasne^ 
Writer observea^ lihad ^^ Wef have sr^ iangua^e^ 
^^ thatf 18 (briefs oompjaehenstve^ , nervoilis^. and* 
^^ majestic.'* The very charaofeel^^whicli'an^okb 
Roman would give us of his own language. 
And wiien-the-same general cHamctei* of fei- 
guage^r^evailsy is it any l^iitg stftmge that^ tlW 
difl^rent mo(Ufications' of it< or pecUlkLY O^^, 
araittg^firwrr the varioust turhs^^wd^ dispMittoMr^ 
of writers^ (which, too, in sufch circtfmsjWttees* 
will be'corresponding) shoi*ldHKerrf&re be vier^ 
simile in^ the: productions^ of the two sfetfes?' 
O^i M otHfer words, caw we^woiidef t!iat s^me* 
dp ow*^bfest writers bear a.nearei' resem b lance, 
I mean ind^p^nd^ntljr of dffect' iiititttioif* tb/ 
the Latin classics, than those of any other 
people in modern times ? 

But let it suffice to leave these remarks* 
without further comment or explanatipru . 

The use the discerning reader wiU make 
of them IS, that if different writers agree in- 
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"^ the same general disposition, or in the same 

I national character ; live together in the same 

period of time ; or in corresponding periods 

of the progression of manners, or are under 

the influence of a corresponding genius of po- 

, Key and government ; in every of these cases, '. 

! some considerable similarity of expression 

I may be occasioned by the agency of general 

j principles, without any suspicion of studied or 

designed imitation. 

J 11. An identity of phrase and diction, is a 
/) much surer note oi plagiarism. For consi- 
dering the vast variety of ti?ordiv , whicji any, 
language^ and especially th^ more copious ones . 
furnish, and the infinite possible combinations 
of them into all the forms of phraseology, it 
would be very strange, if two persons should 
hit on the same identical terms, and much 
more should they agree in the same precise 
arrangement of them in whole sentences.. 

There is no defending coincidences of this ' 
kind; and whatever writers themselves may 
pretend, or their friends for them, no one can 
doubt a moment of such identity being a clear 
and decisive proof of imitation. 

Yet this n^ust be understood with some 
limitations. 
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For 1. There are in every language some 
current and authorized forms of spe^h, which 
can hardly be avoided by a writer without 
affectation. They are such as express the 
most obvious sentiments^ and which the ordi- 
nary occasions of life are perpetually obtruding 
on us. Now these, as by common agreement, 
we chuse to deliver to one another in the same 
form of words. Convenience dictates this to 
one set of writiers, and politeness renders it 
sacred in another. Thus it will be true of 
certain fhrases (as, universally, of the wotdSy 
in any langus^e), that they are left in common 
to all writers, and can be claimed as matter of 
property, by none. Not that such phraseo- 
logy will be frequent in nobler compositions, 
as the familiarity of its usage takes front their 
natural reserve and dignity. Yet on certain 
occasigns, which justify this n^ligence^ or in 
certain authors, who are not over-soUicitous 
about these indecorums, we may expect to 
meet with it. Hamlet sap of his father, > 

. He was a man, take Tiimjor all in all; 
I shall not look upon his like again. 

which may be suspected of being stolen from 
Sophocles, who has the following passage in 
the Trachiniae. 

vot. ir. p 
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HoMToytf a^^ai^ aySpa rm sir) yMi 
KrJwer-, OHOION AAAON OTK 0*EI 
nOTE* V. 824. 

The Mntiihent'being one of the oolnitioiiestj 
that ofiets H«etf io the niiii4,. the sole ground 
of jtispicion must lie in the expreis^ian, ^^ I 
^ skaUnot look upon his like afgain/" to which 
the Greek so exactly answers* But these were 
the ordinary expressiohs of such sentiment, in 
ihetwv^ ladgtiages; and neither the characters 
ci€ the great pocfts, nor ^he situation of the 
speakers, wotitd suffer the affectation of de- 
parting from common usage. 

What is bene said of the situation of the 
speakers reminds me of another c?a«<9 of ex- 
pressions, which will often be sitnilar in all 
poets. Nature, under the same conjunctures, 
gii;ies birth to the same conceptions ; and if they 
be of such a kind, as to exclude all thought of 
artifice, and the tricks of eloquience (as on 
occasions of deep anxiety and distress) they 
run, of themselves, into the same form of 
expression. The wretched Priam, in his la- 
mentation of Hector, lets drop the following 
words : 

5 [j! a^(B' o|t5 Kar^itTBrat ai3<^ sJa-wr 
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^^Thisline^ SB3r8^hn translator^ is particularly 
^ tender^ ^vA almost, word for word, the 
^^ same with: that o0 tbe Patviarcb Jaisob ; whto^ 
^ apom a. like occasion, breads out in the same 
^^ comploiBt, and telh his chiidren, that, if 
f^ thejr deprive him of his son Benjamin, they 
^^ will bring down his grey hairs tpith sorrow 
^^•tathegraaef 

t We may, further^ except, tmder this head, 
certain privileged forms of speech, which the 
peculiar idioms «f djjffferent languages make 
necessary in them^ and which poetry conse- 
crates in all. But this is easily observed^ and 
its eflfect is not very copsiderable. 

2. In pleading this identity of esjfressum, 
regard must be had to the language, from 
which the theft is supposed to be made. If 
from the same language (setting asid^ the ex- 
ceptions, just mentioned) the same arrange- 
ment of the sam^ words is admitted, as a certain 
argument of plagiarism: nay/ less than this 
will do . in ^ome instances, as where the imi-- 
tated ej(j)r€ssion '\\ pretty singular, or so 
remarkable^ on any account, as to be well 
Jcnownj &c. But if from another language, 
the matter is not so easy. It can rarely hap- 
pen, indeed, but by design, that there should 
P2 
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be the same Girder or composition of words^ in 
twp Itoguages. But that which passes even 
for literal translation^ is but a similar com- 
position of corresponding words. And what 
'does this imply, but that the writers conceived 
of their object in the same manner , and had 
occasion to set it m the same light ? An occa- 
sion^ which is perpetually recurring to ^11 
authors. As may be gathered from that fre- 
quent and strong rdsembjiance in the expression 
of moral sentiments, observable in the writers 
pf every age and country. Can there be a . 
commoner reflexion, or which more constantly 
occurs to the mind under the same appearance, 
than that of our great poet, who, speaking cjf 
the state after death, calls it 

That undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
Ab traveller returns. 

Shall we call this a translation of the Latin 
poet ; 

Nunc it per iter tenebricosum 
Illttc, unde negant redlre quenquam. * 

Catul. III. V. II, 

Or, doth it amount to any more than this, 

that the terms employed by the two writers in 

expressing the same obvious thought are cor- 

\ respondent? hut cofrespondency 2ind identity 
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are different things. The latter is only, wfaei:e 
the words' are numerically the same^ which 
can only happen in one and the same language: 
the other is effected by different sets of words ^ 
which are numerous in jevery langiiage, and 
are therefore no convincing proof (abstractedly 
from other circumstanci^js) of imitation. 

From these general reflexi<His on langjiagey 
without refining too far, or prying too cu- 
riousily into the mysteries of it, the same conf 
clusioh meets us, as before. The expression 
of two writers may be similar, and sometimes 
even identical^ and yet be original in both. 
Which shews the necessity there was to lead 
the reader through this long investigation . of 
the general sources of similitude in works of 
i^^VENTiON, in order to put him into a condi- 
tion of judging truly and equitably of those of 
IMITATION. For if similarity, even in this 
province of words, which the reason of the 
thing shews to be most free from the constraint 
of general rules, be no argument of theft in 
all cases; much less can it be pretended of the 
other subjects of this inquiry, which from the 
necessary uniformity of nature in all her ap- 
pearances, and of common sense in its operas 
tions upon theih, must give fi^quent and 
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ttnavoidable occasion to such similarity. But 
then this is all 1 woiild insinuate. 

For, after the proper aliowan^s^ whicJi 
eandid criticism requires to be made on this 
head^ it will still be true (and nothing in this 
Essay attempts to contradict it) ^^ that coinci- 
^* dencies of a certain Jcind, and in a certain 
^degree, cannot &il to convict a writer of 
^^ imitatian.^ What these ore, the impatient 
nsader^ I soppose^ is ready to enquire. And, 
not entirely to disaj^int him, I have tiiYown 
together, at the close of thit» volume, some re^ 
narks which, perhaps, will be of use in solving 
tiiat difficult question^. In the m^n time, it 
seemed of iinportance to free the mind from 
the perversion of that early prejudice, which is 
so prompt to mistal^e resemblance universally 
for imitation. And what other method of ef- 
fecting this, than by taking a view of the extent 
and influence of the genuine powers of nature, 
which, when rightly apprdiended, make it an 
easier task to detect^ in particular instances, 
the intervention of design ? 

Allowing then (what tins previous inquiry 
not only no way contradicts but even assists us 

t Xjetter to Mr. Mason. 
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in perceiving more cleSirly) that certain re- 
semblances may be urged as undoubted proofs 
of imitation^ it remains only to the integrity 
of this discourse^ to satisfy that other question, 
^^ how far the credit of the imitator is con- 
*^ cerned in the discovery T or, in other words, 
(since the praise of invention is of the highest 
value to the poet) ** how far the concession of 
^^ his having borrowed from others, may be 
*^ justly thought to detract from him in that 
** respect.'* An inquiry^ which, though for its 
consequences to the fame of all great writers, 
sinte the time of Homer, of much importance^ 
may yet be dispatched in few words. 
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SECTION II. 

IN entering on this apology for professed 
imitators, I shall not be suspected of underr 
valuing the proper merits of invention, which 
unquestionably holds the first place in the 
virtutes of a poet, and is that power, which, 
of all others, enables him to give the highest 
entertainment to the reader. Much less will 
it be thought, that I am here pleading th? 
cause of those base and abject spirits, who have 
not the courage or ability to attempt any thing 
of themselves, and can barely make a shift, as 
a great poet of our own expresses it, to creep 
servilely after tJie sense of some other. These 
I readily resign^ to the shame and censure, 
which have so justly followed them in all ages ; 
as subscribing to the truth of that remark, 
*^ Imitatio per se ipsa non sufficit, vel quia 
** pigri est ingeniiy contentum esse iis, quae 
^* sunt ab' aliis inventa'' My concern is only 
with those, whose talent of original genius is 
not disputed, but the degree of strength and 
vigour, with which it prevailsJnL_lhem, some- 
what lowered in the general estimation, from 
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this imputed crime of plagiarism. And, with 
respect to such as these, something, I con- 
ceive, may be said, not undeserving the notice 
of the candid reader. 

1. The most universal cause, inducing iiwi- 
tation in great writers, is, the force of early 
discipline and, ediAcation. Were it true, t^at 
poets took their descriptions and images im- 
mediately from common nature, one might 
expect, indeed, a general similitude in their 
works, but such, as could seldom or never, in 
all its circumstances, amount to a strict and 
rigorous correspondency. The properties of 
thiii'gs are so numerous, and the lights in 
which they shew themselves to a mind unin- 
fluenced by former prejudices, so different, 
that some graqe of novelty, some tincture of 
original beauty, would constantly infuse itself 
into all their delineations. But the case is far 
otherwise. Strong as the beqt of the imagina- 
tion may be to contemplate living forms, and 
to gaze with delight on this grand theatre of 
nature, its atteiition is soon taken off, and 
arrested, on all sides, by those infinite mirrors, 
and reflexions of things, which it every where 
meets with in tlie world of imitation. We are 
habituated to a survey of this secondary and 
derivative nature^ as presented in the admired 
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Works of art^ through the entire course of our 
education. The writings of the best poets are 
put into our hands, to instruct us in the know- 
ledge of men and things, as soon as we are 
capable of apprehending them. Nay, we are 
taught to lisp their very words, in our ten- 
derest infancy. Some quick and transient 
glances . we cannot chuse but ciast, at times, 
on the phsenomena of living beauty ; but its 
forms are rarely contemplated by us with dili- 
gence, but in these mirrors, which are the 
constant furniture of bur schools and closets. 
And no wonder, were we even left to ourselves, 
that such should be our proper choice and 
determination. For,, by the prodigious and 
almost magical operations of Janet/ on original 
objects, they even shew fairer, and are made 
to look more attractive, in these artificial re- 
presentations, than in their own rude and 
native aspects. Thus, by the united powers 
of discipline and inclination, we are almost 
necessitated to see nature in the same light, 
and to know her only in the dress, in Which 
her happier suitors and £ivourites first gave 
ber to observation. 

The effect of this early bias of the mind, 
which insensibly grows into the inveteracy of 
habit, needs not be insisted on. When the 
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poet, thus tutored in die works of imitation, 
ctanes to address himself to invention, these 
familiar images, which he hath so often and 
so fondly admired, immediately step in and 
intercept his observation of their great original. 
Or, if he has power to hold them off, and 
turn his eye directly on the primary object, 
he still inclines to view it only on that side "and 
in those lights, in which he has been accus- 
tomed to study it. Nor let it be said, that 
this is the infirmity, only, of weak minds. It 
belongs to our very natures, and the utmost 
vigour of genius is no security against it. Cus- 
tom, in this as in every thing else, moulds, at 
pleasure, the soft and ductile matter of a mi-- 
wttfe spirit, and by degrees can even bend the 
elastic metal of the greatest. / 

And if the force of habit can thus determine 
a writer knowingly, to imitation, it cannot be 
thought strange, that it should frequently carry 
him into resemblance^ when himself perhaps 
is not aware of it. Grekt readers, who have 
their memories fraught with the stores of an- 
cient and modem poetry, unavoidably employ 
the sentiments, and sometimes the very words, 
of other writer^, without any distinct remem- 
brance of. them, or so much as the suspicion 
of having seen them. At the least, their 
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general cast of thinking or turn of expression 
will be much affected by them. For the most 
original writer as certainly takes a tincture 
' from the authors in which he has been most 
conversant ; as water, from the beds of earths 
or minerals, it hath happened to run oyer. 
Especially such authors^ as are studied and 
even got by heart by us in our early youth, 
leave a lasting impression, which is hardly 
ever effaced out of the mind. Hence a certain 
constrained and unoriginal air, in some degree 
or other, in every genius, throughly disciplined 
by a course of' learned education. Which, by 
the way, leads to a question, not very absurd 
in itself, however it may pass with most readers 
for paradoxical, viz. " Whether the usual 
'^ forms of learning he not rather injurious to 
" the true poet, than really assisting to him?^ 
It should -seem to be so for a natural reason. 
For the faculty of invention^ as all our other 
powers, is much improved and strengthened 
by exercise. And great reading prevents this, 
by demanding the perpetual exercise of the 
memory. Thus the mind becomes not only 
indisposed, but, for want of use, really un- 
qualified, to turn itself to other views, than 
3uch as habitual recollection easily presents tp 
it. And this, I am persuaded, hath been the 
pase with many a fine genius, and especially 
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with one of our' own country*; who, as 2tp^ 
pears from some original efforts in the sublime 
allegorical way, had no want of natural talents 
for the greater poetry; which yet were so 
restrained and disabled by his constant and 
superstitious study of the old classics, that he 
was, in fact, but a very ordinary poet. 

2. But wete early habit of less power to 
incline the mind to imitation, than it really is, 
yet the high hand of authority would compel 
it. For the first originals in the several species 
of poetry, hke the Autocthones of old, were 
deemed to have come into the world by a kind 
of miracle. They were perfect prodigies, at 
least reputed so by the admiring multitude, 
from their first appearance. So that their au- 
thority, in a short time, became sacred; arid 
succeeding writers were obliged, at the hazard 
of their fame, and as they dreaded the charge 
of a presumptuous and prophane lihertinism 
in poetry, to take them for their guides and 
models. Which is said even without the 
licence of a figure; at least of one of them; 
whom Cicero calls the fountain and origin of 
all BivisK institutions'^ ; and another, of elder 

*> Mr. Addison^ ;^ Somn, <Scip. ii. c. 10 
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and more reverend estinukion^ pronouncei^ to 
be ^fo^ xa\ ^smtf larfo^hfrTjj*. 

And what is fa^re observed of thetn/Atenoe 
of these master spirits, wkom the aJdmintion 
of antiquity hath phced at tkm head of the 
poetic world, will^- with Bome allowafLoey hold 
also^ of that of later^ though less original 
writers, whose uncommon meritsr have given 
them a distinguished rank in it 



«- / 



3. iV«a#3 (as it usnatly c^toes to pdss in 
other ifnstanees). what was, at first, imposed by 
the rigour ol authority, s«m grew respectable 
in itself y and was chosei^ for its own sake, as 
a virtue, which deserved no 9maU commenda^ 
tion. For, when sober and enlightened erid- 
eism began to inspect, at leisure, these miracles 
of early invention, it presently acknowledged 
them for the best, ds well as the most ancient, 
J poetic models, and accordingly recommended, 
or more properly enjoined them by rule, to 
the imitation of all ages. The effect of this 
criticism was clearly seen in the works of all 
succeeding poets in the same language. But, 
when a new and different one was to be 

X Plato, Aldbiad, 
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fttrnishod with £re3h modeUy it became much 
more conspicuous. For, besides the same or 
a still higher veoeration of their inventwn^ 
which the distance of place ;and time ins^^ibly 
procured to them^ the grace ^f novelty^ which 
they would appear to have in- another langue^f 
was^ now, a further inducement to copy them« 
Hence we find it to be the utmost pride of the 
Roman writers, such I mean as came , the 
nearest to them in the divinity of their genius, 
to follow the practice, and emulate the virtues, 
of the Grecian. 

Libera per vacuum posui vestigia princeps, 
Non aliena meo pressi pede — 

says one of the best of those writers, who yet 
was only treading in the footsteps of his Gre- 
cian masters. 

But another was less reserved, and seemed 
desirous of being taken notice of, as an express 
imitator, vrithout so much as laying in his 
claim to this sort of originality, in a new lan- 
guage — in multis versibus Virgilius fecit — non 
surripiendi causa, sed palam imitandi, hoc 
animo ut vellet agnosci. Sen. Suusor. in. 

And, on the revival of these arts in later 
times and more barbarous languages, the same 
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spirit appeared again^ or rather wperiof ho^ 
nouts were paid to successfiil imitation. So 
that what a polite French writer declares oii 
this head is^ now^ become the fixed opinion of 
the learned in all countries. ^^ Cest mdme 
^' donner une grace k ses ouvrages, que de les 

/ /* omer de fn^mens antiques. Des vers d'Ho^ 

'" race et de Virgile bien traduits^ et mis en 

** OBuvre k propos dans un po@me Fran9ois, y 

^' font le mdme eSet que les statues antiques' 

,^ " font dans la gallerie de Versailles. Les lee- 
^^ teurs retrouvent avec plaisir, sous une nou- 
" velle forme, la pens^, qui leur plut autrefois 
•"en Latin y.^ 

It should^ further, be added, tliat this praise 
of borrowing from the originals of Greece and 
Rome is now extended to the imitation of great 
modern authors. Every body applauds this 
practice, where the imitation is of approved 
writers in different languages. And even in 
the same languages, when this liberty is taken 
with the most ancient and venerable, it is not 
denied to have its grace and merit. 

4. But, besides these several incitements, 
similarity of genius^ alone, will, almost ne- 

7 Refies, sur la Poes. et gtir h Peint. torn. ii. SO, Par. 1746, 
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WfisaHly^ deterthit^^ 4 Wi^i^M* t6 the sittdioikb 
«»»^uliat|otl of some otheh' For, thettgh it Us 
with tte nUnAs, tethe^c^^ of ttten, that n6 
im'o sM eicadtly Md in e^ery ifeitute alike ; yt&t 
fNf ^eHl «adt of tbeh^j^ttiUs, ^ Wdl ^s the 
alf Siiid tUrii of the cdUntentoee, will fVequehtty 
he ^^^ty fnmiticr in dilferent JieHofti; MTi«kl 
fw^ (siieh ^irits ajppi^daeh/ thtey nift together 
iMth' ^rtiedjl' and ta^idttyt t3ie iMtihttUV^ 
bf4ft ^ the^niifid toWitYA^ ifhit&fitm beitig fa6# 
4liidk^tted h^ jwM**d>f . 'tbl^ is. dii^y tiiiid iit 
respect of that uniformity of style and manner, 
^^hic*h/ whenetei* ^e observe it in two Writers, 
i^^tfiost constantly charge to the aecotiM of 
fyhiftttion. Indeed, where \h^ resemblance 
fiolds to the last degi^ df minuitntiis, or 
*^lfere the peculiarities, bhly, of the ttibdrf 
a¥e taken, there is ground enough fdt this siis- 
{>ieion; For every original geriitifej^ lidwever 
i^oA'sonant, in'ttxe main, to any othiei*, has still 
spine distinct marks and characters of his dwii^ 
by "ivhieh he may be distinguished ; and to 
eopy peculiarities, when there is no appear- 
ance of the same origiiial spirit. Which gate 
birth to them. Is manifest affectation. But 
the "qviestieh ii put of sitch, whose manner 
birth only; a? general; though strong, resemi 
hhfMh to <hat of softie other, and whose tru« 
gemusJ 1* il?(yf* tlie iStfspiQion of falling inio the 

VOL. IT. ft 
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trap o( what Horai^e happily calls, exemplar 
VITII5 iMiTABiLE^: Afid of these jX is peifha|pt 
juster to , say, that a previous (Kiite^poiidetniy 
of character impelled to imitate, thaa that 
imitation itself produced that correspondency 
of character* At f least (which is all nHy con^ 
cem at present) it will be allovfred to incline 
a writer strongly to imitatipn; aadj .where a 
congenial spirit appears to provoke hini^ to ii^ 
a candid critic will not be fonts^rd to. turn this 
circumstance to the dishonour of bis invention. 

5% Lastly, were every other consideration 
out of the way, yet, oftentimes^ the very na- 
ture of the poefs theme would oblige him to 
a diligent imitation of preceding writers. I 
do no.t mean this of such subjects, as suggest 
and produce a necessary conformity of descrip- 
tion, whether purposely intended or not. This 
hath been fuiUy considered. But my meanixig 
is,, that, when the greater provinces of poetry 
have been, already, occupied, and its most 
interesting scenes exhausted ; or, rather, their 
application to the uses of poetry determined 
by great masters, it becomes, thenceforward, 
unavoidable for succeeding writers to draw 
from their sources. The Jaw of probability 
exacts this at their hands ; and one may almost 
\ affirm, that to co;n^ them closely is to paint after 
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naiure. I shall explain myself by an instance 
or two. 

With regard to tlw • religious opinittM and 
cei^monies of the Pagan world, the writings 
of Homer, it is said ^and very truly, were^f ths 
^ standard of privatt beliefs and the grdnd 
^^ directory <yf fublic wov^hip^T Whatever 
liberty might have been taken with the rites 
and. gods of Paganism before his time, yet^ 
when he had given an exact description of 
hoth^ ai^ had formed, to the satis&ctipn. of 
all, the established religion into a kind of sy^^ 
tem^ succeeding pqets were obliged, of course, 
to tak€ dieir theology from him ; and could no 
longer be thought to write justly and natUr 
rally of their Gods, than whilst their d^$crip* 
turns conformed to the authentic delineations 
of Homer. His relations, and even tlie^- 
tions, which l\\s genius had raised on the 
popular creed . of elder Paganism, ;Wer^ now 
'H:he proper archetype of ail religious repre- 
sentations. And to speak of t/iese^ as given 
truly and, originally y is, in effect, to say, that 
ihey were borrowed or rather transcribed from 
the page of that poet. 

^ Inquiry in^ the L. and W, of Homer, p, 174. 
a2 
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And the stnae may be dbserVedief) hi^timl 
yactsj as of religious traditions. For not 
unfrequently, where the subject is taken from 
Mfrtiemkio histoiy, the authority o£ a pveoeifing 
poet is so prevalent^ M to reddelr any^ aoeonftt 
^t the itiatter improbid^te, which: ^is not 
fashioned and> regulated after his ideas« A 
succeeding writer is neither af: fibeRt^ to relate 
matters of feet^ which no one thinl» credible^ 
nor to feign afrenh for himflelf* in «hia case» 
again, aill that the mort origitisal genius has to 
do, is tx> imitate^, We have been told that 
the sectmd^ hook of the^ Aei^bis was traalBlated 
from Pisamder^ Another thinks^ it ivittr ta^en 
from the UTTfcB iliad\ Or, why confine 
him to either of these, when METRbDOEvs, 
SYA0RVS, HEGfisiANAfX> Aratus, a^d others, 
wrote p6ems on tke taking of Troy h But 
granting the poet (as is most likely) to have 
had these originals before him, what shall we 
infer from it? Only this, that he tdok his 
principal facts and circumstances (a& we see 
he was obliged to do for thie sake of prohaht* 
lity) from these writers. And why should 
this be thought a greater crime m him> thdn 

* Macrobius, v. Saturnal. 

*> Inquiry into L. Sfc, of Homer, p. S19i 
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fti P^W»dTUB^ wht^ m'lim'fatooBt pictui^ 
oh tbi^ siibjek, lv«fi nmler thie'tiecssaiy^ and 
for th« cisliiie teasiMi^ of arHeiotHig Jhis «i«^WN 
matter ftbm s^erafl jk>ets<v? 

h M}dw«3 «&d9ii'tb^8^ i>diisideralkm5 that 
"iVii t^a^hdt justify <)Ui*9dYe8 in thinltipg so 
IcktxdXyy as We t^oinmonif do^ of the datss of 
iMitdtm^; iVhich'fe, Yidw, by the ifeontort^nce 
of V^ribtt^ t;ifOu4Si«ltlinec!f5^ become tbe tiecestAiry 
cb^ractet of ^Most dfl poets. Nor let it be 
^ny ootttefetn to the irut poet, that it is sa 
For imiidtibfa, Whe^ ir^l and ^cohfesaed^ may 
still haWtlt*?U* merit; itt^ri I |ireraitie to add, 
^otnetitnes a gfy^at^r ftmkt^ t}ian tbe yery ori^ 
gin^s oh ^ieh , thi^ are formed : A&i^ mitisk 
the n^e^'s leave (though 1 ^m Jnastening to a 
ic6nelu^ioti ^ this loiig Amoovtt^, I iriU dictaia 
hith, ofte ilhometit/ «vith t^te ^easiofiB pf jtfais 
opinion. ' • 

After all the prai^s that are deservedfy ^«neii 
to the novelty of a subject, or the beauty of 
design, the 8u|)r eme merit o^ poetiy, Atti that 
'which tnore ei^peeially irnttiortalis!e8 the writers 
of it, lies i n the eteiotU tkn. !t is thus ibA 

« Mem. de VAcad, des Inscript, $9C, tofti. vi. p. 44$. ^ 
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the poets of the Augustan age have not so 
.properly exoelkd^ as discredited, all the pro- 
ductions of their predecessors ; and that those 
of the age of Louis XIV**^ not onljT.obscure, 
but will in process of time obliterate, the feme 
and m^nory of the elder French .writears« Or, 
to see'&e effect of nkasterly execution in single 
instaocesy whence, it is;, that Lucilius not only 
yields ! (to Horace^; but would . b^z almost for- 
gotten by us, if it hiid not been for the honour 
his imithtor has dcHie him. And nobody needs 

i'^be told ; the advantage which Pope is likely to 
have ov^r all our older satirists, excellent as 
- ,, -«;^ some of them are^ and more entitled than he 

to the honour of being inventors. We have 
here, -thta, an established ^ic^. The first 
essays of genius, thopgh ever soorigmal, are 
overlooked; while the later productions of 
men, who had never risen to such distinction 
but by means of the very originals they dis- 
grace, obtain the applause and admiration of 
all ages. 

The solution of this^/^c^, so notcuifipus, an4, 
s^t the same time, so contrary, in appearance, 
to the honours which men are' disposed to pay 
to original invention, will open the mystery 
of t\iat matter we are now considering. 
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' The^feSMlfies, or, as we may almcwt term 
them, the magic powers, which ape the palace I 
itf eternity to great writers, are a confirmed] 
Judgment, and ready invention. 

Now the Jirst is seen to most advantage, m 
selecting, out of' all preceding stores, the par-' 
ticulars that are most suited to the nature o£ 
a poet's wock^ and .the eqdB of poetry* When 
true genius has exhau^jt^^^^ as it wei^, the 
various manners, in which a work of art may 
he conducted, and the various topics, which 
may be employed to adorn it, jtidgment is in 
its province, or rather sovereigntyi when it 
determines which of all these is to be preferred^ 
and which n^lected. In this sense, as well 
as others, it will be most true. Quod artispars 
magna contineatur hnitatione. 

Nay, by means of this discernment, the very 
topic or method, which had no effect, or per- 
haps an ill one, under one management, or in 
one situation, shall charm every reader, in 
another. And by force of judging ri^ht, the 
copier shall almost lose his title, and be^me. 
an inventor: 

Tantum de medio sumptis aocedit^onptis. 
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l^vt imi.it|i;tion, tl^iigkit give Ql«Q|t rofm ^ 
tbe4i^W of jvi^gnaent, dew not exclude thfc 
) ci^ercise of the other ^ulty, inveiffim. Kiiyy 
|it requiitg the jaart dei^trous, fierljuvpi th* 
|;Enost difficult, exertion . of this faculty. For 
QQpsidj^ bp^ the ca^e %tmi%. . Wheat. \re 
»IK»)c of an imtaim^ wedo p^ 9pwk^ a^ ttui 
fpetsjiy^ of 

A bbrren^ij^Ud KBeW, otik trhft feetfl 
Onftl^Ortis a^inrftitttOifs^^ 

but of one, who, in aiming; to be like, coun 
teuds also to be equal to his oirjginaL To^ 
aifain to thi^ e^naliiy, it is n.ot en,oug;b jthaft 
he select the best of those stores wh^ch .are 
ready prepared to his hand (foi? thus he would 
be rather a skilful borrower, than a successful 
imitator); but, in tajkii^ something from 
others, he must add much of his own: he 
must improve the expressiorty where it 13 de- 
fective or barely passable: he must throw fresh 
lights of fancy on a common image ; he must 
strike out ne\i^, hints from a vulgar sentiment 
Thus, he will complete his original, where he 
^nds it itnpetfect: ne will supply its bmiswms: 
he will emulate, or rather surpass, its highest 
beauties. Or, in despair of this last, y^ shall 
find hiitt talnfl^ t difi^Knt iiMte; ^Vihg us 
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9i% eqpiiTMent in a benu^ of anothto kind, 
whmh yet he extracts from some latent inti-* 
mAjtioi^ of ;hi8 author ; or^ where his purpose 
tpeqi^res the very sanoe representation^ giving 
it a new fmm, perhaps a nobler, by the turft 
9f his lapplication- 

t 
But all this requii^s not only the truest 
judgment, but the most delicate operation of 
inventive genius. And, where they both meet 
in a supretiie ctegree,' we sometimes find an 
admired ori^nal, not only eiccelled by his 
imitator^ but almost discredited. Of which, 
if there were no othar, the sixth book of Virgil, 
I meata taking it in the light of an imitation,' 
is an imaidrtal instance. 

Thil^ much I could not forbear sayu^ on 
the nVnrit of successful imitation. As to the 
nece^ip of the thing, hear the apo logy.ef ^ 
greatJPoet, for himself^ ^* All that is left us^- 
^^ says this original writer, is to recommend 
" our productions by the imitSition of the an* 
^^ cients : and it will be found true, that^ in 
.^ every age, the highest character' for sense 
'^ 9xid learning hsis been obtained by those who 
" have been the most indebted to them. For, 
'^ to say truth, whatever is very good sense, 
'^ must have been common sense in all times ; 
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5' and what we call learning is but the know^ 
" ledg« of our predecessors. Therefore they 
*^ who say our thoughts are not our own, be^- 
^^ cause thqr resemble the ancients, may. as 
^* well say, our feces are not our own, because 
" they are like our fethers : and inde^ it Ui 
*^ very unreasonable, that people, should expect 
^ us to be scholar^ and yet be angry to find 
<*U8so^;' 

He adds, ^ I fairly confess ^ that I have 
yl I " served myse^* all I could by reading ;" where 
\ the good sense of the practice, is as conspicuous, 
las the ingenuity, so becoming the greatness of 
J jhis character, in confessing it For, when a 
writer, who, as we have seen, is driven by so 
many powerful motives to the imitation of pre- 
ceding models, revoits against them all, and 
determines, at any rate, to be original, no- 
thing can be expected but an aukward straining^ 
in evey thing. Improper method, farced 
conceits, and affected expression, are the cer- 
tain issue of such obstinacy. The business is 
to be unlike; and this lie may very possibly 
be, but at the expence of graceful . ease and 
true beauty. For he puts himself, at best, 
into a convulsed, unnatural state; and it' is 

d Mr. Pope'i Pre&qe to hb Works.. .. * 
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well, if hfe: be not forced, beside his purpose, 
to leave cC^mmi ^ense, as well as his modely 
behind him* ' Like one ' who would break 
loose from s^ impediment, which holds him 
fest; the very endeavour to get clear of it 
throws him into uneasy attitudes^ and tii(>/en^ 
contarsions ; ' and, if he gain his liberty at 
last, it is by an effort, which carries him 
much further than the point he would wish 
to stop at. 

And, that the reader may not suspect me 
of asserting this without experience, let me 
exemplify what has been here said in the case 
of a very eminent person, who, with all the 
advantages, of art and nature that could be 
required to adorn the true poet, was ruined 
by this single error. The person I mean was 
Sir William D'Avenant; whose Gondiberi 
will remain a perpetual monument of the 
mischiefs, which must ever arise from this 
ajSectation of originality in lettered and polite' 
poets. 

The great author, when he projected hi« 
plan of an heroic poem, was so far from in- 
tending to steer his course by example, that 
he sets out, in his preface, with^ upbraiding 
the followers of Homer, as a base and timbrouV 
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evew^ coasters, vrho would not'advejltttiie td 
kaach forth cm the vast dcenti of imrenticm. 
fSor, speaki/kgfif tills poet^ heobserveis^ ^'thiit^ 
^ as si^a marks ^i^ chidly wed' to Mastars^ 
<^' a«kd serve not those who tutv« tile anibitioii 
** ibf dkeoverers, thM Iwt to ml in untried 
^^ sdtis ; so he httth rather proi^ a guide for 
^^ thos^> whose satisfied wit- will not itentmr^ 
<^ beyond the track of others $ than to t)iei&> 
^^ who affect a new and remote way of ihinkitigi 
'^ who esteem it a deficiency and meanness of 
•• tnftid> to stay and depend upon the au^tity 
«6f€iample^*• 

And^ afterwards, he professedly nfiabes hji 
own inerrit to cohsist in ** an endeavour to lead 
^"^ trutti through uhfinequented and new ways> 
^ and ftoin the most remote shades ; by fepti^- 
*'senting nature, though not in an affected^ 
** yet in an unusual dress'l*' These were the 
ptincfptes he went upon: let us now attend t6 
the siieeess of his endeavours. 

The METHOD of his work is defective in 
many respedts. To instance in the two fol* 
lowing. Observing the large compass of th^ 
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ancient epic^ for which ha saw no csamein 
nature, and wbit^> ho supposed, had been V 
followed merelj ih)in a blind defisrence to the { ^ 
authoriffey of tbe.£mt moddi he resolved to ^^ 
ccmstmct an hearoic poem (m the asurower zndp 7 
as he oMieeived) juster plan of l^e dramatie 
poets. Andy heoanse k was their practice, for 
the purpose of rmisu^ the pas9i4ms hy a cloas 
acodented fUnty and for the cbaveBlmce of 
rjBfresentatioHy to conclude their subject in 
jfee cteUy he afects to restram hinisdf within 
the same iimits* The event was, that, cntting 
himself off, l^ this means, from the Qj4)Qfftu-» 
oity of . digressive ornaments, which contrifaute 
so mudi to the pomp of the epk poetry ; and, 
what is more essential, from the advantage <^ 
the most gradual and circumstantiated narra« 
tion, which gives an air of truth and rmdity 
to the fable, he failed in accomplishiog the 
proper end of this poem, admiration ; pro^ 
dttced by a grandeur of design and irmety of 
important incidents, and sustained by all the 
energy and ininute particalarity of description* 

d. It was essential to the ^mcient ^os to 
raise and exalt the £ible by the iatervcotion of 

.supematvral ^igency. This, again, the poet 
laiiflftook for the prguffici of die affected imi- 

. tators of Hon>er, ^^ who had so often Ted then 
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*^ into heaven and heB, till, by conversation 
" with gods and ghosts, th^ sometimes de-^ 
^^ prive us of those natural probabilities in 
f^ story, which are instructive to human lifis^." 
Here then he would needs be original ; and so, 
by recording only the afiairs of men, hath 
&irly omitted a necessary part of the epic plan ^ 
and that which, of all others, had given the 
greatest state and magnificence to its construe-* 
tion. Yet here, to do him justice, one thing 
deserves our commendation. It litad been the 
way of the Italian romancers, who were at that 
time the best poets, to run very much into 
prodigy and enchantment. *^ Not only to 
*^ exceed the work^ but also the possibility of 
^^ nature, they would have impenetrable armors, 
^^ inchanted castles, invulnerable bodies, iron 
'^ men, flying horses, and a thousand other 
'^ such things, which are easily feigned by 
" them that dare^.'* These conceits, he rightly 
saw, had too slender a foundation in the serious 
belief of his age to justify a relation of them. 
And had he . only dropped these, his conduct 
had been without blame. But, as it is the 
weakness of human nature, the observation of 
this extreme determined him to the other, of 

C FreCtoGoNoiBEAT, p. 3. Load. 1$51> 4to. 
i> Aoswer to the Prefiu^, p. 61. 
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Emitting nothing) however Vvfell established in 
the gener&l opinion^ that- was supematuraL 

And. as here he did t6o mudi, to in another 
tespect^ it may be'obsfarVed, he did too litfclei 
The romancers^ before spokaj of, had carried 
their notions of gallantry in ordinary life, at 
Ingh, as they had done those of preternatural 
agency y in their marvelloas fictions. Yet here 
this original genius, who was not to be held 
by the shackles of superstition, su&red him* 
self to be entrapped in the silken net of hve 
and honour. And so hatb adopted, in his 
draught of characters, that elevation of senti- 
inent which a change of manners could not but 
dispose the reader to regard as Jantastic in the 
Gothic romance, at the same time that he re- 
jected what had the truest grace in the ancient 
epic, ^ sober intermixture of religion. 

The execution of his poem was answerable 
to the general method. His sjbntimbnts are 
frequently forced, and so tortured, by an a£fec-* 
tation of wit, that every stanza hath ^e air of 
an epigram. And the bxpression, in which he 
cloaths them, is so quaint and figurative, as turns 
his description almost into a continued riddle. 

Such wsM the efifect of a studbus afiectation: 
of oripnality in a ynriter, who, but for th{» 
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mtsconducty had been in the iirrt Kink of out 
poets. His endeavour was to keep blear of the 
models, in which his youth had been instructed, 
and which he perfectly underBtfx>d Andl^ in 
diia indeed he succeeded. Bat the suc^ksst )ost 
htim the possession of, what his large soul ap- 
pears to have been fiill of, a true and permattent 
glory; which hath ever arisen, and can only 
arise, iro m the un ambitious simpKcily'of; iw* >. 
ture; contemplated in her orwn.proper fonii> -^ 
o r, hyj rfleinon, in thefiiithfuImirForoCtkoee 
veiylDodels, he so much dreaded. 



In short, from what hath been herd adfirnoed^ 
and especially as confirmed by so 'uncommon 
an instance, I think myself entitled to omi^ at 
once to this general conclusion, which they> 
who haye a comprehensive view of the history 
of letters, in their several periods, smd a juft 
discernment to estimate their state in them, wilt 
hardly dispute with me, ^^ that, though many 
U causes concur to produce a thorough degeue- 
^* racy of taste in any country ; yet rt>e prfytei- 
"^^ pal, ever, is, xpis anxious dread of imita- 

4s i TION IN POLITY AND CULTIVATED WRITERS.'* ' 

And, if such be the case, among the othei^ 
uses of this Essi^, it may perhaps serve for a 
seasonable admonition to the poets of our time, 
to rdinqittsh thdr vain hopes <3(&f4gmtUty, 
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and turn themselves to a stricter imitation of 
the best models. I say^ a seasonable admoni^ 
Hon; for the more polished a nation is, and 
the more generally these models are understood^ 
the greater danger there is, as was now ob- 
served, of running into that worst of literary 
faults, affectation. But, to stimulate their 
endeavours to this practice, the judgment of 
the public should first' be set right ; and their 
readers prepared to place a just value upon it. 
In this respect, too, I would willingly contri- 
bute, in some small degree, to the service of 
letters. For the poet, whose object is fame^ 
will always adapt himself to the humour of 
those, who confer it. And till the public taste 
be reduced, by sober criticism, to a just 
standard, strength of genius will only enable 
a writer to pervert it still further, by a too 
successful compliance with its vicious expec- 
tations. 
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DISSERTATION IV. 



ON 



THE MARKS OF IMITATION. 



TO MR. MASON. 



1 HAVE »aid, in the cKscourse on jPostical 
Imitation^ ^^ that coinctdeicies of* d certain 
" kindy and in a certain rfegree^ cannot fail to 
^' convict a writer of In>itaftion*^ You are cu- 
noQS, my friend, to know what these comci- 
dendes are, and hcrve thought that an attempt 
to point them oot would fiirnish an useAil 
Supplement to what I bare written on this 
fiubject. But the just eitecution of this design 
would require, besides a careful examination 
of the workinf^ of the human mind^ an exact 

* P. 2H. 
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scrutiny^ of the most original and most imitative 
writers. And, with all your partiality for me, 
can you, in earnest, think me capable of ful- 
filling the first oi these conditions; Or, if I 
were, do you imagine that, at this time o' day, 
I can have the leisure to perform the other ? 
My younger years, indeed, have been spent in 
turning over those authors which young men are 
most fond of; and among these I will not dis- 
own that the Poets of ancient and modern fame 
have had their full share in my affection. But 
you, who love me so well, would not wish 
me to pass more of my life in these JBiowery 
regions; which though you may yet wander 
in without offence, and the ra,ther as you 
wander in them with so pure a mind and to so 
moral a purpose, there seems no decent pre- 
tence for me to loiter in them any longer. 

» 

Yet in saying this I would not be thought 
to assume that severe character; which, though 
sometimes the garb of reason, * is oftnar, 
believe, the mask of dulness, or of. something 
worse. No, I am too sensible to the. charms^ 
nay to the uses of your profession, to affect a 
contempt for it. The great Roman said well, 
JIaec studia adolescent iam alunt ; sfineftutem 
oblectant. We make a full meal of them in 
our youth,. Apd no philosophy re(][uires so 
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perfect a mortification as that we (Should whoHy 
abstain from them in our ripa: years; But 
should we invert the observation; and take 
this light food not as- the refreshment oftly^ but 
as the proper nourishment of Age; such a 
name as Cicero's, I am afraid, would be 
vmnting, apd not easily found, to justify the 
practice. 

Let us own then, on a greater authority than 
His, " That every thing is beautiful in its 
^' s^son/' The Spring hath its huds and 
blossoms : But, as the year runs on, you are 
not displeased, perhaps, to see them fall off; 
and would certainly be disappointed not to find 
them, in due time, succeeded by those mellow 
hangings, the poet somewhere speaks of. 

I could alledge still graver reasons. But I 
would only say, in one word, that your friend 
has had his share in these amusements. I may 
recollect with pleasure, but must never live 
over again 

Pieriosque dies, et amantes carmina somnos. 

Yet something, you insist, i^ to be done ; and, 
if it amount to no more than a specimen or 
slight sketch, such as my memory, or the few 
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^/Mi thinks is mt totaUy to te relinquished. 

1 Ufi^^dtimd the dinger df gf atifyihg you on 
th^fife termij. Yet, wh«ev» it be, I have ild 
|K)w«r t6 excn^ fhyself from my attettip*^ by 
whicby ydu tfell file fet least, I may be abfe*^ 
gratify you. I will do my best, then, to dM^ 
together such observations, as I have sometimes 
tfadUglity ih reading th^ pefets, thoit tiidteHal 
for the cfettain diicavfc^ry of Imitations. And 
I addj^ess tiiem to vbU, not only as y<m are 
lh€ propereit judgfe Of th* subject ; you, who 
undek^tand i$6 well M what niani^er th^ poeli 
are us'd 10 jmitate feach other, and who your- 
self do finely imitate the best Of them ; Bnt as 
I wpuld give you this small proof of my afifec- 
tion, and have perhaps the ambition of pub- 
lishing to the worid in this way the entire 
ft*iendshi|>, tliat stibdisfs between u^. 



Yon tell me I have not succeeded amis^ iri 
explaining the difficulty of detecting Jbiidla* 
tions^ The mate^iajs of poetry, yeu own. Be 
so much in common amongst all writers, and 
the several ways of employing them are so much 
under the controul of common sense, that 
writings will in many respects be siniilar. 
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ivif^ l^re i$ ito tb^lM: or dmga of tmi- 
iuting. I take advantage of tbi^ con^essioa 
to ecttidude from it, That we can deld<>m pro^ 
tloil^e With' Mrtmnty ^<rf 'ln[Mtati6m Mthoivt , 
«dnfte>6}M}^itial j^Dof to ^nkt xH m the dmth- 
Tefy* You will und^bf^nd tne to mean by 
kh^s^^M^nal praoffy the previotis kikiurl^dge 
Wii! hkve> (p6m oondi<)ei*afioM not reftpectitig 
^&e N^ukie of the wofIc Itsetf, of the tvriter'a 
/tbiHtff ot inducements to imitate. Our first 
len^tlii^y, then, wilt be, concertiing the Age, 
Character i tod Educatiim of die supposed 
Imitator. . 

We can determine ^ith littk. certainty, how' 
far the principal Greek writers have been in- 
debted to Imitation. We traee the waters of 
Hdiioon no higher ihm to their source. AniA 
we aifquieiwe, . v^ith reaiaorii in the device of 
the old pairiter, yw kuQW of, who sofAewbat 
rudely indeed, but not absurdly, drew the 
jSguret of Homer with a fountain streaming 
out cif bis mouth, Mxd the other poets wHt^ing 
Mi«. ■ 

Hithef, as to their fountain, other Stars 
Repairing, in their golden Urns draw light. 

Thfe Greek writers then Were, or, for any 
thing we dan say, might be Original. 
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But y^e can rarely affirm this of any other. 
And the reason is plain. When a taste for' 
letters prevailed in any country^ if it arose at 
^first from the efforts of original thinking, it 
was immediately charished and cultivated by 
the study of the old writers. You are too well 
acquainted with the progress of ancient and 
modem wit to doubt of this fact. Rome adorned 
Itself in the spoils pf Greece. And both as* 
ifisted in dressing up the later European poetry. 
What else do you find in the Italian or Frendi 
Wits, but the old matter, worked over again ; 
only presented to us in a new form, and em- 
bellished perhaps with a conceit or two of 
mere modem invention ? 

But the English, you say, or rather your 
fondness for your Masters leads you to sup^ 
pose, are original thinkers. 'Tis trae. Nature 
' has taken a pleasure to shew us what she could 
do, by the production of one Prodigy. But 
the rest are what we admire them for, notr^ 
indeed without Genius, perhaps with a larger 
share of it than has fallen to the lot of others, 
yet directly and chiefly by the discipline of art 
and the helps of imitation. 

* The golden times of the Englis^h Poetry 
were, undoubtedlyj^ the i-eigns of our two 
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Queens. Invention was at its height, in the one ; V ' 
and Correctness, in the other. In both^ the man* ' '^ 
ners of a court Tefin*3, without either breaking 
br corrupting the spirit of our poets. But do 
you forget that Elizabeth read Greek and 
Latin almost as easily as our Professqrs ? And 
can you doubt that what she knew so well, 
would be known, admired, and imitated by 
every other ? Or say, that the writers of her 
time were, some of them, ignorant enough of • 
the /earner? languages to be inventors; can you 
suppose, from what you know of the fashion 
of that age, that their fancies would not be 
.sprinkled^ and their wits refreshed by the 
essences of the Italian poetry ? 

I scarcely need say a word of our other 
Queen, whose G^fQ Fas unquestionably the 
aera pf claaiaiQ inoitaliefirvnd' of ^ekssic taste. 
Even they, who had never been as far as 
Greece or Italy, to warm their imaginations 
or stock their memories, might do both to a 
tolerable degree in France; which, though it 
bowed to our country's arms, had almost the 
ascendant in point of letters. 

I mention these things only to put you in 
mind that hardly owe' of our poets ha^ been in 
a condition to do without, or certainly be abovCj 
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the , suspicion of learned imitation. And the 
observation is so true, that even in this our 
age, wh^n good letters, they say, are departing 
from us, the Greek or Roman stamp is stiH 
visible in a^ery work of genius, that has taken 
with the public. Do you think one needed to 
be toM in the title-page, that a late Drama, 
or some later Opes were formed on the ancient 
model? 

The drift of all this, you will say, is to over- 
turn the former discourse ; for that now I pre* 
tend, eveiy degree of likeness to a precedii^ 
writer is an ailment of imitation. Rather, 
if you please, conclude that, in my opinion^ 
every degree of likeness is exposed to the stis- 
jncUm of ^imitation. To convert this suspicion 
into a proof, it is not enough to say, that a 
writer mig^y but that his circumstances make 
it pl^in or probable at feast, thait be didy imi- 
tate. 

Of these circumstances then, the Jirst I 
should th^nk deserving our attention, is the 
AGE in which the writer lived. One should 
know if it were an age addicted to much study, 
and in which it was. creditable for the best 
writers to make a shew of their reading. Such 
especially was the age succeeding to that me- 
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morable ^ra^ the reviv^ ^of kttei^ J» 4|i96e 
western conntirias* Tbe fashion (^ jtb^ time 
w^.to ittterweave »a^ much of ww^Jrt wit $$ 
possible iu every new wqf}^. Writ^ris wwe » 
far frpm affey^ting ^ think and spe^k in .their 
own w^fijfi9i it waslh^if pri^ to Mike the 
admired ancient think and speak for them* 
This humour continued very long^ and in 
some sort even still continues : with this dif- 
ference indeed^ that^ then^ the ancients were 
introduced to do the honours^ since, to do the 
dm^ery of the entertainment B^ aeverdl 
causes conspired to carry it to its^ height in 
ISngland about the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. You may be flure, tilea, the writers of 
that period abound in imitiitions. ^Th« best 
poets boasted of theiti as their sovereign excel- 
lence. And you will easily credit, for instance, 
that B. Jonson was a servrle imkator, when 
you find him on so many occasions little better 
than a painful translator. 

I foresee the occasion I shall have, in the 
42ourse of this letter, to weary you with cita- 
tions : and would not therefore go put of my 
way for them. Yet, amidst a thousand in^ 
stances of this sort in Jonson, the following^ 
I fency, will entertain you. The Latin verses, 
you know, are of Catullus. 
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Ut flos in scptis secretus nascitur hbrtis, 
Igliotus pecori^ nuUo convulsus aratto, 
Quern muloent aurae, firnaat gol, educat imber, 
Multi ilium paeri^ multae optavere puelle. 
idem, quum tenui carptus defloruit ungui^ 
NulH ilium pueri^ nullee optavere pueUde* 

It came in Jonson's way, in one of his masks, 
to translate this passage; and observe with 
what industry he has secured the sense, while 
the spirit of his author escapes him. 

Look, how a flower that close in closes grows. 
Hid from rude cattle, bruised with no plows^ 
Which th' air doth stroke^^ sun strengthen^ 

showVs shoot .highV, 
It many youths, and many maids desire ; 
The same, when cropt by cruel hand^ is wi^ 

ther'd. 
No youths at all, no maidens have desir'd, 

— It was not thus, you remember, that Ari- 
osto and Pope have translated these fine verses. 
But to return to our purpose : , 

To this consideration of the ^ge of a writer, 
you may add, if you please, that of his Edu- 
cation. Though it might not, in general, be 
the fashion to affect learning, the habits ac* 
quired by a particular writer might dispose 
him to do so. What was less esteemed by th« 
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enthusiasts of Milton's time (of which however 
he himself was one of the greatest) than pro- 
phane or indeed any kind of learning ? Yet we, 
who know that his youth was spent in the 
study of the best writers in every language, 
want but little evidence to convince us that his 
great genius did not disdain to stoop to imita- 
tion. You assent, I dare say, to Dryden's 
compliment, though it be an invidious one, 
^' That no man has so copiously translated 
^' Homer's Grecisms, and the Latin ielegancies 
" of Virgil." Nay, don't you remember, the 
other day, that we were half of a mind to give, 
him up for a shameless plagiary,'chiefly because 
we were sure ^e had been a great reader. 

But no good writer, it will be said, has 
flourished out of a learned age, or at least 
without some tincture of learning. It may be 
so. Yet every writer is not disposed to make 
the most of these advantages. What if we pay 
some r^rd then to the character of the 
writer? A poet, enamoured of himself, and 
who sets up for a great inventive genius, thinks 
much to profit by the sense of his predecessors, 
and even when he steals, takes care to dissemble 
his' thefts, and to conceal them as much as pos** 
sible. You kopw I have instanced in such a 
poet i|i Sir William D'Jvenant In detecting 
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tbe iaiitfttioiuof siiob a writer, oite mu8t.thie» 
fwoeofi with some oatition. Bot.whiat if our 
concern be with oAey ^hd$e mdckftty lead^tlum: 
to levere the sense and even tte iexpresajon of 
approved au^iors> whose taste ^n^tiles him to 
select the finest passages in their works^ ansi 
whose yadffoae^t determiiies hini to niake a hop 
vse of them ? Suppo^o we know ali this from 
common hvM, and ewn from his own <!on- 
iMsion; worikl yon sorapie to call that anmr-, 
Mion in hkn^ wbidi in the other m\f^ fasive 
pflosed for rtsenMance otAy } 

As the character is amiahle, you will he 
pleased to hear me own, there are. mmy nuw 
dern poets to whoni it belongs. Perhaps, the 
firs^ that occurred to mythouj^s was Mr. 
Adsfison. But the observation holds of others^ 
and of one, in particular, very muoh his wixpsh 
ncx in true genius. I know not wfaedner you 
agree with me, that die fistnous line in Aa 
Es^ay onMdm; 

" An honest man's the noblest Work of God, 

is tskea /rom JPl^o's^ U^t^i^ kfpiho^if' im 
aA^wjrus oyaflio^. But I am sufe, yov witt 
that the still more fe^itous lines, which. 9^1oMi^ 
men repeat without up4^st|Ln#^ . ^' . 
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.^^ Fof tfi6de^ of l^aith let gracd^s zealots fight, 
-'^ His> can't be wrong whose life is in the 
right :*5 

are' but copiecl, though with vast improvement 
in the force and turn of expression, from the 
excellent and, let it be no disparagement to 
him to say, from the orthodox Mr. Cowley. 
The poet is speaking of his friend Crashaw. 

" His Faith |^rfaap9 in some nice tenets might 
" Be. wrong; his life, Ym sure, .was, in the 
right." 

Mr. Pope, who found himself in the same 
circumstances with Crashaw, and had suffered 
no doubt from the like uncharitable construc- 
tions of graceless %eal, was very naturally 
tempted to adopt this candid sentiment, and 
to give it the further heightening of his own 
spirited expression. ^ 

Let us see then how far we are got in this 
inquiry. We may say- of the old L^tiil' poets, 
that they all came but of the Greek schools; 
It is a^ truiei of the nioderns in this part of the 
World, that they, in general, have had theiir 
breeding in both the Gr^ek and Latin.' But 
-when the qiiefetioii is of any particular i^ritferi 
hoV^r f&r aid in what instances you may p*e5iSH^i^ 

VOL. ii;^ • */ s' ""* '' ' '••■ ''-''( ^^^^ 
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Oil hb beiiig s( jHH>fes8€]d imita^^r, tawh will 
d^)eiid on the certain.kneM^le^ge you haVe of 
his Age, Education^ and Charade, When 
all these circumstances meet ii^ one man, as 
they have done in others, but in none perhaps 
so eminently as in B. Jonson, wherever you 
find an acknowledged likeness, you will do 
him no injustice to call it imitation. 

Yet all this, you say, o^mes very much short 
of ^hat you require of me. You want me ta 
specify those peculiar considerations, and even^ 
to reduce them into rule, from which one may 
be authorised in any insts^nce to pronounce of 
imitations. It is mot enough, you pretend^ to 
say of any passage in a celebrated poet, that ht 
most probably was ti^en from some otken la 
your aitrepie ^loi^y for the credit of your 
order, you call upon me to 9hew the distinct 
marks which convict him of this commerce. 

.|n,a word. You require me tojtum to the- 
poets; to gather a number of those passages I 
call Imitations; aud to point to the circum* 
l^flnpes in eac][i thstt prov^ them to be 90. I 
attend ..you with, {doasure in this ait^using 
sesirch. It is not material, I suppose^ that we 
pb^erve.any strict method in qur ramjblings. 
And yet we will not wholly neglect it. , 
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Perbs^s then we ^aU.iind midpub^4 xnnr'^^ 
of I^tation^ both m tbe Sbntim^nx,., apd 
Expression of great writers. 

To Ibegm with m& Gonsiderattpna «s we 

most GENBRAL. 

I. An identity of ^e subject-matter of 
po^ry is ao «ure evidence of Imitatio:i^: a«id 
least of all^ perhaps, in natural description. 
Yet where the foca/ peculiarities of nature are 
j^Q be describedj there an exact cquformityx of 
the matter will evince an imitation. 

Descriptive poets have ever been fond of 
lavishing all the fiche* of their fiincy on the 
Spring. But the appearances of this prince of 
tlip jfear are ^o diversified with Jthe climate, 
thatrdescriptions-of it, if taken directly jrom 
nature, must needs be ve^y diflferei^t. Xhe 
Greek and Latin, and, since them,, the Pro- 

^vencial poets, when they insist, as they always 
do, on the indulgent spftnpss of this season, its 

jgeriiai dews 2Lnd fostering ftrec^e^ jspeak no- 
thing but what is agreeable to their oWn expe- 
rience and feeling. 

It ver ; et Venus ; et Venfos praenuntiua ant^ " 
. Pi«na*OT graditur JBcphyrits vestigt*i[)rtpter : 
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Flora quibus mater praespergens ant^ viai 
Cuncta coloribos egregiis et odoribus opplet.' 

Venus, or the spirit of love, is represented 
: by those poets as brooding o'er this delicious 
season; 

Rura foecundat voluptas : rura Venerem sen- 
taunt. ' 

Ip^ gemmas purputantetii pingit annum iflbri- 
bus: -• 

Ipsa surgentis papillas de Favonl spiritii 

Urguet in tords t^pentefe'; ipsa toris luddi, &c. 

and a great deal more to the same purpose, 
which every one, recollects in the old classic 
and in the Provencial poets. 

But when we hear this language from the 
more Northern, and partj^cularly our English 
bards; who perhaps are shivering with the 
blasts of the North-east;, at the v^ry time'thi^ir 
imagination would warm itself with these no- 
tions, one is certain this cannot' be the effect 
of observation^ \i\xt Qi 2l sportful Tahcy; en- 
chanted by the native loveliness of these exptiic 
images, and charmied by the secret insensible 
power of imite^ibn. ^, 



. \ And to shew the certainty of this conclusion. 



Shakespear, we may Qhserve, who had none of 
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this classical or Provencial bias on his .mindy 
always describes, not a Greek, or Italian^ or 
Provencial, but an English Spring ; where we 
meet with many umiamiable characters; and, 
lutnong the rest, instead of Zephyr or Favomus, 
we have the bleak North-east^ that nips the 
bloomifig infants of the Spring. • 

But there are other obvious examples. In 
Cranmer's prophetic speech, at the end of 
Henry VIII. when the poet makes him say of 
(^ueen Elizabeth, that, 

** In her days ev'ry man shall eat with safety 
" Under his own vine what he plants." 

and of King James, that, 

" He shall flourish, 
*^And, like a mountain Cedar, reach his 

" branches 
" To all the plains about him" — 

It is easy to see that his yine and Cedar are 
not of English growth, but transplanted from 
Judaea. I do not mention this as an impro- 
priety in the poet, who, for the grater solem- 
nity of his prediction, and even from a prin- 
ciple of decorum, makes his Arch-bishop fetch 
his imagery from Scripture. I only take no- 
tice of it as a certain argument that the inw^ery 
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iira» not hi»owtt^ that is^- noVst^gesttA by his 
Mm obseivaifeion of nature. 

The case jou see^ in these instances^ is the 
•aitte as if an English landskip-^painter should 
choose to decorate bis Scene with an Italian 
sky. The Connoisseur would say, he had 
copied this particular from Titian, and not 
from Nature. I presume dien to give it for a 
certain note of Imitation, when the properties 
iff one clime are given to another. 

II. You will draw the same conclusion 
whenever you find " The Genius of one people 
^^ given to another." 

I. Plautus gives us the following true pic- 
tui^ of the Greek manners : 

—In hominum aetate multa eveniunt hujus- 

modi — 
Irae interveniunt, redeont rursum in gratiam. 
Veriim irae siquae fort^ eveniunt hujusmodi. 
Inter eos rursum si rev^ntum in gratiam est. 
Bis tanto amici aunt inter se, qui&m priiis. 

Ami^yt. a. m. S. *• 

You are better acquainted with the modem. 
Italian writers thaa I am ; but if ev^ you find 
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any of theiri fransferring this placability of 
tem^^r into an eulogy of his countrymen, 
conclude without hesitation, that the sentiment 
is taken. 

S. The late Editor of Jonson's works ob- 
serves very well the impropriety of leaving a 
trait of itaKan manners in his Every man in 
his humour, when he fitted up that Play with 
English eharacters. Had the scene heen laid 
originally in England, and that trait beea 
given us, it had convicted the poet of Imitation. 

5. ThSfi attention to the genius of a people 
.will sometimes shew you, that iix^ form of 
eomposidoh, as well as particular sentiments, 
comes from Imitation. An instance occurs to 
me as I am writing. The Greeks, you know, 
were gi«at haranguers. So were the ancient 
Romans, but in a less degree. One is not 
surprized therefore that their historians abound 
in set ^eeches ; which, in their hands, be- 
eome the finest parts of their works. But when 
you find modern writers indulging in tiiis 
practice of speech-making, you may guess 
from what source the habit is derived. Would 
Maehiavel, for instance, as little of a Scholar 
as, they say, he was, have adorned his fine 
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history of Florence with so many hatangu0s» 
if the classical bias, iraperceptibly, it n^ay be, 
to himself, had not hung on his mind ? 

Another example is remarkable. You have 
sometimes wondered how it has come to pass 
that the moderns delight so much in dialogue-^ 
writing, and yet that so very few have suc- 
ceeded in it. The proper answer to the fir^t 
part of your enquiry will go some way towards 
giving you satisfaction as to the last. The 
practice is not original^ has no foundation in 
the manners of modern times. It arose from 
the excellence of the Greek and Homan dia- 
logues, which was the usual form in which the 
ancients chose to deliver their sentiments on 
any subject. 

Still another instance comes in my way. 
How happened it, one may ask, that Sir 
Philip Sydney in his Arcadia, and afterwards 
Spenser in his Fjiiry Queen, observed so un- 
natural a conduct in those works; in which 
the Story proceeds, as it were, by snatches, 
and with continual interruptions ? How was the 
good sense of those writers, so conversant besides 
in the best models of antiquity, seduced into 
this preposterous method? The answer, na 
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doubt, is, that they were copying the design, 
or disorder rather, of Ariosto, the favourite 
poet of that time. 

III. Of near akin to this contrariety to the 
genhis of a people is another mark which a 
careful reader will observe " in the representa-* 
^' tion of certain Tenets, different from those 
^^ which prevail in a writer's country or time/' 

I. We seldom are able to fasten an imita- 
tion, with certainty, on such a writer as 
Shakespear. Sometimes we are, but never to 
so much advantage as when he happens to 
forget himself in this respect. When Qaudio, 
in Measure for Measure^ pleads for his life in 
that famous speech. 

Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 
To lye in cold obstruction, and to rot j 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 
To be imprisoned in the viewless winds. 
And blown with restless violence about 
The pendant world — 

it is plain that these are not the Sentiments 
which any man entertained of Death in the 
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writeA age or in that of the speaker. We see 
HI this passage a mixtare of Christian am) 
Pagan ideas ; all of them very suscejitible of 
poetical ornament, and conducive to the argu- 
Bient of the Scene; but sudi as Shakespear 
had never dreamt of but for Virgil's Phrtonic 
hell; where, as we read, 

aHae panduntur inanes 
Sttspensae ad ventos : aliis sub gurgite vasto, 
Infectum eluitur scelu^ aut exuritur igni. 

Virg.l.vi. 

2. A prodigiously fine passage in Milton 
may furnish another example of this sort. 

When Lust 
By unchast looks, loose ge^turet^ and foul talkj 
But most by lewd and lavish act of Sin, 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts^ 
The soul grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbodies, and imbrutes, till she quite lose 
The divine property of her first being. 
Such are those thick and gloomy shadows daq9p> 
Oft seen in charnel vaults and sepulchres, 
LingVing, and sitting by a new-made gravcy 
As loth to leave the body, that it lov'd. 
And linkt itself by carnal sensuality 
To a degenerate and degraded state. 

Ma^k at Ludlow Castle. 
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This pliilosophy of imbruted souls becJoimiiig 
thick shadows is so remote from any ideas en-* 
tertained at present of the effects of Sin, and 
at the same time is so agreeable to the notioris 
of Plato (a double favourite of Milton, for his 
owti sake, and for thef sake of his being a 
favourite with his Italian Masters), that there 
is not the least question of its being taken frotf 
the Phaedo, 

•*H roiaoTi) ^oj(ri ^piiverai re koA tTiusroU 
VFa'knf e\s rhf oparov rorov, ^iStp t8 aiiiSg r$ 
xai ilSe, xxFBpi tA p.s'i^ftara xal t^g ra^sg xuXis^ 
$8|x$vi}* srspl a Si] xai £^^ dro'a ^vj((Sp gxiosi^ 
^avra<rf4ara, oia zjaqij(oin'GLi ai roimran >f^;^a) 
<7&i>Xa, at juwj KoAat^mg dxo'Kxi^iiarat • 

There is no wonder, now one sees the foun- 
tain Miltcm drew from, that, in admiration of 
this poetical philosophy (which nourished the 
fine spirits of that time, though it corrupted 
some), he should make the other speaker in 
tibe scene cry out, as in a fit of extasy. 

How charming is divine philosophy! 

Not harsh, and crabbed, as dull fools suppose. 

But musical as is Apollo's lute. 

And a perpetual feast of nectar'd. sweets. 

Where no crude surfeit reigns — 

The very ideas which Lord SHAFTESBimY has 
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employed in his encomiums on the Plafonic 
philosophy ; and the very language which Dr. 
Hbnrv More would have used, if he bad 
known to express himself so soberly. 

$. Having said so much of Plato, whom the 
Italian writers have helped to make known to 
ng, let me just observe one things to our pre- 
sent purpose, of those Italian writers them- 
selves. One of their peculiarities, and almost 
the first that striken us> is a certain sublime 
mystics^l air which runs through all their flc- 
tions« We find them a sort of philosophical 
fanatics^ indulging themselves in strange con* 
ceits " concerning the Soul, the chyming of 
*' celestial orbs, and presiding Syrens'* One 
may tell by these marks, that they doted on 
th€^ fancies of Plato; if we had not, besides, 
direct evidence for this concluaion. Tasso 
s^ys of himself, and he applauds the same 
thing in Petrarch, *' Lessi gia tutte Topere di 
^^ Platone^ k mi rimassero moHi semi nella 
" menta della sua dottrina/* I take these 
words from Menage^ who has much more to 
the same purpose, in his elegant observations 
on the Amintas of this poet. 

One sees then where Milton had been for 
that imi^ery in the Arcades, 
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To the celestial Syrens' harmonjr, • v 

That sit upon the nine enfolded sphereiB ; * > 
And sing to those that hold the Titai shears, 
And turn the adamantine spindle round. 
On' which the fate of Gods and men is wound* 

The best comment on these verses is a pas- 
isage in the x^^ Book of Rato's Republic, where 
this whole system, of Sirens quiring to tlhe 
Jutes, is explained or rather delivered. 

IV. We have seen a Mark of Imitation, in 
'the allusion of writers to certain strange, and 
foreign tenets of philosophy. The observation 
• may be extended to all those passages (which 
^are innumerable in our poets) that allude to 
»the rites, customs, language, and theohgy of 
^Paganism. 

It is true, indeed, this Species of Imitation 
is not that which is, properly, the subject of 
this Letter. The most original writer is al- 
lowed* to furnish himself with poetical ideas 
from all quarters. And the management of 
learned Allusion is to be i^garded, perhaps, as 
one of 'the nicest offices of Invention. Yet ijt 
may be useful to see from what sources a great 
poet derives his materials; and the father^, as 
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this detedtioi^ irill $f>metiines account for thd 
fnanner in which he disposes of the^u How- 
ever, i'will bvit detain y^u with a remark^ or 
two on this cUss of Imitations. 

1. J observe^ that evt^. ^iiakespear himself 
abounds in learned Allusions. How he came 
by them, is smother question; though not so 
difficult to be an&wered, you know, as some 
h%ve imagined. They, who aiie in such asto- 
nishment at the learning of Shakespear^ besides 
that they certainly carry the notion of his illi- 
feeracy too fer^ forget that the Pagan imagery 
was familiar "to all the poets of his time*--* 
ikk%t ^bundajace of this sort of learning v^s lo 
be picked up from almost every English book, 
he could, take into his hands — that many ef 
.the be»t writers in Greek and Latin bad been 
translated into English — that his conver^tioa- 
lay among the most learned, that is, the most 
paganised poets of his age-*-but above all, Ihat, 
if be had never looked into books, or conversed 
with bookish men, he mighft have learned 
alnosit all the secrets ^ piganism {so far, I 
meaB, 9a a poet had afuy use of them) from 
Ihe Ma«s of B. JoBSon ; contrived hy tiiat 
poet with so pedantical an exactness^ that 4Nie 
:» ready to take them Cor lectures »d illustra* 
ikom on die afDcient learning, Ttthef ^thaq 
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exeroi^es of modem wit. The tapte of (be ^^(e^ 
miich <devoted to ^riidition^ and still more^ the 
ta^ of t_h« PrijaceSj for whom he writ;, gawit 
jferOf(j[%ious vQgue to these unnatural ediibitioiM^ 
And the knowledge of antiquity, requkite to 
succeed in them, was, I imagine, the reason 
ttiat Sfeal?€!»peefr v^as not over-foad to try his 
haiiid a|t ib^^ elaborate trifles. Onoe kidieed 
he di4, and with such success as to 4UsgraC!e 
the very best things of this kind we &ad 'm. 
Jonson. The short Mask in the Tempest is 
fitted up with a ^^asidiil exiact^r^ss. 'QvH its 
chief merit ties in the bteuiy of the Shew^ and 
the richness of the poetry. Shakespear was s^ 
sensible of his Superiority, that he could not 
help exulting a little upon it, where he makes 

Ferdinand say, 

■ * 

This is a most me^feeiic J^imin, %XkA, 
Harntonious charming Lqjfs — 

*Tis troej another Po^, who po^ee^ a 
great part of Shakespear'^ geaius and aU J^ti- 
sonVi learning, has earried this eouitljr fentftr- 
tainment,to its last perfection. But the Ma^ 
at Ludlow Castle was, in some measure^ ^winjf 
to the fairy Scenes of his Predecessor.; who 
chose this province of Tradition, not only. as 
most suitable to the.wiidness of his vast creative 
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imagination, but as the safest for his unlettered 
Muse to walk in. For here he had much, yott 
know^ to expect from the popular credulity^, 
and nothing to fear from the classic superstkidH 
of that time. • ' 

2. It were endless to apply this note df 
imitation to other poeta confessedly learned* 
Yet one instance is curious enough to be just 
mentioned. 

Mr. Waller, in his famous poem on th^ 
victory over the Dutch on June 3, 1665, has 
the following lines ; 

His flight towVds heaven th' aspiring Belgian 

took; 
But fell, like Phaeton, with thunder strook : 
From vaster hopes than his, he seem*d to fall. 
That durst attempt the British Admiral : 
From her broadsides a ruder ilame is thrown, 
Than from the fiery chariot of the Sun : 
That, bears the radiant ensign of the day; 
And She, the flag that governs in the Sea. 

He is comparing the British Admiral's Ship to 
the Chariot of the Sun. You smile at the 
quaintness of the conceit, and the ridicule he 
falls into, in explaining it. But that is not 
the question at present. The latter^ he says, . 
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bears M^ radimt msign qf th dgyii Tbje 
ioiketj tkt ermg^ ^ rmml da^inio^. Wp 
understand 1mm properly the EngKsh Hag 43 
here denominated. But what is that other 
Ens^A^ Th^ Skn itself, ^t w^l be ^id. 
But who, in our clai^, j^ver expressed thf Sua 
by such a pcri]^nsii^? The ipaa^.if fl6B^7 
rentiy aotiqa^ 9»i pmly explaified |)jf thorn 
vfim know ^dt 9#ci^i)|}y 4ie Sun »ra» ,cf^na- 
monly emblewi^i^ hf, a .^stonj; or rcfi^f 
^figure; nay, that such a figure was placed 
akft^ u aa BmigHr oft^v the Smi'fi fhtffioteer, 
as w0 way see i» rispr<^«^ntatiow 9^ tbl^ js^^ on 

. Fvon Ikii onfiwi' ^n ^f . )¥4)^r'& iaf»- 
gcsry was. onrt^ly t#Jt«i»VaB4 it is pi:oper]y 
applied ia tdsk pjace M^h^in^ he i« spea^iiig 
o£ tktt Chariot qf th» Sm, and Pli^^tonls 
fM i&sm il. Bud te^ remove all c^^ubit in the 
case, use cosk^mm fP^ to ^e v^j^y pas^ge jf 
a Pagan poet, which Mr. Waller had in his" 
«ye, or sa^ev tnanislated. 

Propterek noctes hiberno tempore longae 
Cessant, dum veniat ItADiATUM insigne diet. 

Lucr. \. V. 69%. 

jEIere, you see, the poet's allusion to a- classic 
idisa \m led us to the discovery of the very 

VOU II. T 
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passage from which it was taken. And this 
•use a learned reader will often make of the 
species of Imitation, here considered. 

V. Great writers, you find, sometimes for- 
*get the character of the Age, they live in ; the 
principles, and no f ions that belong to it. 
**^ Sonifetim^s they forget themselvesy, thst is, 
*^ their own situation arid character." Another 
sign of the influence of Imitation. 

1 . When we see such men, as Strada and 
'Mariana, writers of fine talents indeed^ but 
of recluse lives and narrow observation, chusing 
to talk like men of the world, and abounding 
in the most refin^ conclusions of the cabinet 
wearesure thiEit this character, which we find 
so natural in a Cardinal de Retz, is but as- 
sumed by these Jesuits. And w? are not sup* 
prized to discover, on examination, that their 
best reflexions are copied from T^cnxrs, 

On the other hand, w^en a man of th^ 
world topk it into his head, the other day, in 
a -moping fit, to talk Sentences, every body 
concluded that this was not the language of 
the writer or his situation, but that he had been 
poaching in some pedaiit ; perhaps in the Stoical 
Fop, he aflTected so much contempt of, Skjjeca. 
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2. Sometimes we catch a great writer de- 
viating from his natural manner^ and taking 
painS) as it were, to appear the very reverse of 
his proper character. Would you wish a 
stronger proof of his being seduced, at least 
,for the time, by the charms of imitation? 

Nothing is better known than the-easy, ele- 
gant, agreeable vein of Voituke. Yet you 
have read his famous Letter to Balzac, and 
have been surprized, ik> doubt, at the forced, 
quaint, and puffy manner, in which it is 
written. The secret is, Voiture is aping BsJ- 
zac from one end of this letter to the other. 
.Whether to pay his court to him, or to laugh 
at him, or that perhaps, in the instant of 
writing, he really fancied an excellence in the 
style of that great man, is not easy to deter- 
mine. An eminent French critic, I remem- 
ber, is inclined to take it for a piece of mockery. 
At all events, we must needs esteem it an 
imitation, 

3. This remark on the turn of a writer's 
genius may be further applied to that of his 
temper or disposition. 

The natural misanthropy of Swift may ac- 
count for his thinking and speaking very often 
X 2 
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iii the spirit of RoCHiteF^OCAULT, without any , 
thought of taking from his Maxims, thou^ 
he was an admirer of them. But it sit any 
^ time we ©btewe fcaJmmane and^benfvoient a 
man as Mr, Pope giving into .tblB. language, 
we sayoF course, *^ Thi« is not hi& own, but an 
" assumed manner." 

Or what «ay you to an iristance tijat e^teni- 
plifies both these obselrvatioiM together ? The 
natural unaflfbcted turn of Mr. Oowley^s man- 
ner, tod the tender aensiWlity of his tmnii, 
are equally seen and loved in iiis prose-works, 
and in such of his poems a» were written after 
a good modcJ, or came ft«on> the heart. A 
clear sparkhng fcnoy, softened with a -shade of 
melancholy, made him, perhaps, of all our 
poets the most capable of excelling in the ele- 
giac n^ay, or of touching us in any way whe««e 
a vein of easj'^ language and mora^ sentimeot is 
required. Who btit laments then to see *is fine 
genius perverted by the prevailing pe<la*itry of 
his age, and carried away, against the bias of 
his nature, to an emulation of the rapturous, 
high-spirited Pindap ? 

I might give many more examples. But 
you will observe them in your own reading. 
1 take tl>e fim that ci>me to hand only to 
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«lplaln my meaniiig» whieh isi '^ That if yeu , 
find a cour^ of sentiments or ca«t of cdtnj^si- 
tion diiF^f-eht fr6ni thj|t, to whidh the wrilet's / 
siMUiiemj genius^ or wmpie^olf^ Would na- / 
tUit^Ujr lead him^ you ijiay well siiape^t.hi^ of/ ^ 
imiMion;* . I 

Still it may hn^ these eoodideratioti^ hre ra- 
ther too general. I come,t^ others more pdr* 
ucular and decidve. 

VL It may he difiicult sometvfnea \o deteiv 
mine whether a single sentiment or image be 
derived or not. Bui when we see a cluster of 
them in two writers, applied to the same sub- 
ject, one can hardly doubt that one of them 
has copied from the other. 

A celebrated Frfench moralist makes the 
following reflexibns. *' Quelle chimere est-ce 
^* done que Fhomme ? Quelk nouveau*^, 
**qild thigibs, qwl iyj^t de ctrflfr^ictidh ? 
^* Juge dfc «6«t^& fchosei, iihbedte V* dt^ terrte ; 
^ deposltnlfedtt vtal, atMft d'iricWtiladfe; glbiW, 
** et rebut de I'univers." 

Tyi'n no# to the EisHy ^ 3fafi, ktid tell 
tefe if Mt. Pbpe did hot Work up the ftrllowitig 
Mtt^s ««t «f th^M itflexiom. 
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*^ Chaos of thought and passion^ all confused t 

^S Still by himself abus'd or disabus'd ; 

•' Created half to rise, and half to fall, 

^^ Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all ; 

^ Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurPd : 

** ITie glory, jest, and riddle of the world. - 

2. This conclusion is still more certain, 
when, together with a general likeness of sen- 
timents, we find the same disposition of the 
parts, especially if that disposition be in no 
common form. 

. ^^ Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising 

sweet 
*^ With charm of earliest birds : pleasant the 

sun, 
" When first on this delightful land he spreads 
^* His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and 

flowV; 
^^ Glisfring with dew"— ^ 

and the rest of that fine speech in the IVth 
Book of Paradise Lost, which you remember 
so perfectly that I need not transcribe more 
of it. 

Milton's ftmcy, as usual^ is rich and exube- 
rant; but the conduct and. application of his 
imagery shews, that the whole jpma^ w$$ 
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shadowed out of those cbarkning but siaipleri 
lines in the Danae of Euripides. 

IloXXeov T* STramv s^i jxoi Xs^ai xaTUoP. 
*AXX* eS^v era) Xa/x^p^v, eS* ISsTv, xaXov, 
*fl^ ToTf OLTraitn, xai tarodo) SsSijyjxsvo*^, 

. VII. There is littk doubt in such cases as 
these. There needs not perhaps be -much iii 
the case, sotnetip^es^' of ^iwg/^i sentiments or 
images. As where we find " a sentiment or, 
" image in two writers precisely the same^ yet 
" new and unusuaL^ / 

. • . .: -: .' . -i 

1. Thus we are told very reasonably, that 
MUtoris clusfring locks is the «Qpy of 'Agol- 
lonius' JIAOKAMOI BOTPTOENTE2. Obs: 
on Spenser, p. 8o. 'For thQugh the metaphor 
be a just one and very natural, yet there is 
pethaps no other authorityfornthe use of it^^ 
b|it in these two poets, ^d Milton had cerr 
tainly read ApoUonius* 

2. What tiie same critic observes of Milton's 
" Arid curl the grove ^ 



" In ringlets quaint* 
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being t#k«i fiiHli Jonsotfs 

When was old Sherwood's head more quaintly 
curVdf 

is still more unquQstioaable. Fcmt here is a 
combination of signs to convict the former of 
imitation: Not o^\y \ht singularity of the 
image, but the identity of eocpres^si^^n, and, 
what I lay the most stress upon, the boldness 
qfthe figure^ as employed by Milton. Jon- 
son speaks oi old Shel'wobd*^ he4$d^ ^ cutrd, 
MiltoQf . as conscious of hil authority, dn^ 
the preparatory idea> tnd sayi at onoe^ Th^ 
grov^ curVd. 

Let me add to thesis, t\ro more instances 
from th^ same poet, 

3. Speimr telh us of 

A little gloaming light , much like a shade, 

F. jQ. c. II. s. 14t 

Can you rm^^ne that Miltop did not take hik 
ide^a from hence, when he said, in his P^t 
serosoj 

•«^ glowing finbers thro' the rooinn 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom 9 
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FlowVs of all hues, and withoxit thot-ii the tr>sei 

Every poet of fevety time is hvfeh of hfe 
flowew on such occasioiii. But tht td^e iv(tfi- 
but Iharri is a rarity. Atid, though it i^^ 
fine to imagine such an one in Paradise, coUld 
only be an Italian refinement. Tasso, you 
will think, is thfe original, *heti you ha^d i^ad 
the following lines ; 

Sena» quei suoi pungenti ispidi dumi 
Spi^6 le foglie la purpurea Rosa. 

5* Another instance, still more remarkable^ 
njay be taken from Mr. Pope. One of tlie 
most striking passages in the; Essay on Man is 
the following, 

Superior Beings, when of late they saw 
A mortal man unfold all nature's law, 
Admir*d such wisdom in an earthly shape. 
And shewed a NeWTon, as We «tew an ape. 

Ep» it. T. 31. 

Can you doubt, from the singularity of this 
sentiment, that the great poet had hi^ eye on 
Plato? who makes Socrates say, in allusion to 
a remark of Heraelitus, ^'Oti av^parnnoif 6 (ro<p(6- 
far^ tsrgo^ ^squ isr/^xoj (paviirai. Hipp. Major^ 
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The applicatibn indeed is different. And it' 
could not be otherwise. For the o^servatiop^ 
which the Philosopher refers Tjpog ^eov, is in 
the Poet given to superior. Beings Qnly. The 
consequence is, that the Ape is an object of 
derision in. the fonner case, of admiratiotiy in 
the latter. 

To conclude this head, I will just observe to 
you, that, though the same uncommon sentiment 
in two writers be usually the effect of imita- 
tion, yet we cannot affirm this of Actors in 
real life. The reason is, when the situation* of 
two men is the same. Nature will dictate the 
same sentiments more invariably than Genius. 
To give a remarkable instance of what I mean.' 

Tacitus relates, in ihejirst book of his ^«- 
nalsy what passed in thie senate on its first 
meeting after the death of Augustus* His 
politic successor carried it, for some time, with 
much apparent moderation. He wished, be- 
^ sides other reasons, to get himself solemnly 
recognized for Emperor by that Body, before 
he entered on the exercise of his new dignity. 
Dahat famasy says the his):orian, ut vqcatus 
electusque potiits it Republicd videretur, quam 
per ujcorium ambitunt et senili adoptione ir^ 
repsisse. One of his courtiers would not; be 
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wanting to himself oh such an occasion. When 
therefore several motions had been made in 
the Senate, concerning the honours to be paid 
to the memory of their late .Prince, Valerius 
Messalla moved Rekovandum per annos 

SACRAMENTUM IN NOMEN TiBERII ; in Othcf 

words, , that the oath of allegiance should be 
taken to Tiberius. ITiis was the very point 
that Tiberius drove at. And the consciousiless 
of it made him suspect that this motion migh^ 
he thought to proceed from himself. He there- 
fore asked Messalla, " Awm, se mandante, earn 
^^ sententiam promsisset ?" His answer is in 
the following words. *^ Spont^ dixisse, re- 
*^spondit; neque in iis, quce ad rempublicam 
*' pertinerent, consilio nisi suo usurum, vel 
'' cuni pericuTo offensionis." Ea, concludes 
the historian, sola species aduldndi supererat. 

Now it is very remarkable, that we find in 
Ludlow's memoirs, one of Cromwell's officers, 
on the very same occasion, answering the Pro- 
tector in the very same species of flattery. 

Colonel WiilLiAM Jephson moved in the 
House that Cromwell might be made King. 
Cromwell took occasion, soon after, to reprove 
the Colonel for this proposition, teUing him, that 
he wondered what he could meaa by it. To 
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which the other replied^ <^ That while he was 
permitted the hmimtr of sitting in that ffouse^ 
he^ must desire the liberty to discharge his 
conscieneey though his (pinion should happen 
to displease."* 

Here we have a veiy striking coineidenw of 
sentiment, without the least probability of 
imitation. For no body^ I dare say, suiKpectf 
Colonel William Jq)hson of stealing this re* 
fined stroke of adulation from Valerius Mes^ 
salla. The truth is^ the same situatiofi) con^- 
curring with the same corrupt diepositaon) 
dictated this peculiar sentiment to the two 
courtiers. Yet, had these similar thoughts 
been found in two dramatic poets of the Au** 
gustan and OHverian ages, we should probably 
have cried out, " An Imitation." And with 
good reason. For, besides the possibility of 
an Oliverian poet's knowing something of Ta- 
citus, the speakers had then been feigned^ not 
real personages. And it is not so likely that 
two such should agree in this sentiment: I 
mean, considering how new and particular it 
is* For^ as to the mon^ common aad obvious 
sentiinQiits> even dramatic speakers will very 
frequently eoiploy the salne^ wiliiout afiording; 
any just reason to conclude that their pr<iit)|itei« 
Jiad tum^ plagiariea. 
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VIII. If to ikixk singuknty o£ t saqkinieB*, 
yoiii\a44 the apfm&a benrsim^ of it^ 6tpi»- 
eiftUjir wllen no* gradualiy jMfepdvedi (as «ileh 
^uratiswitB always will be bf fxaJot viTittn, 
when of tbeir eiv^a pr^fisp BWfintkfi)^ iSies^^ 
piciflfigvowa stiH stronger, i juj|l glanced ^t 
an iaatanoeof thi&flkoipt i^ Milton'aciujr/'c^ gwwe. 
But there ane el^ra ikiU 934we vami^aUa^ 
SkaU i preMime for once to take an instance 
from yourself? 

Yow fia^ Oda ta MeoiMy begins nrkb tibe«e 
viwy lyriesl iieraet : 

Mother gf Wisdom ! Thou whpse sway 
The throng'd ideal host? obey ,• . 

Who bid$t their ranks now vanish^ now ap- 
pear. 
Flame in the van, and darken in tlie xesg. 

This sublime imagery has a very original 
air. Yet I, who know hew famiHar the best 
ancient and modern critics are to you, have noT 
doubt that it is t^kei;! fro;!n Strada. 

^* Quid acconxiQod^tius, §8^ys he, speaking 
of your subject. Memory, quam simulachroruM 
ingBmUs eopiasy taM)udun a4diktum uhifue Hbi 
mt^ameuta miiitiamy «• intap se nexu ao ide 
Cfii^iinotiam cUie^reotein^pie. ludbere ; ut sive 
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nnumquodque separatim, sive confertim uni- 
versal sive singula ordinatim in aciem proferre 
velis ; nihil plan^ in tanta refum herba turbe*- 
.tur^ sed alia procul atque in recessu sita pro- 
deuntibus locum cedant ; alia^ se tota confestim 
promant atque in medium certh evoccUa prosi- 
liant 9 Hoc tarn magno^ tarn fido domestico^ 
rum agmine instractus animus^ &€." 

Prol. Acad. I. 

Common writers know little of the art of 
preparing their ideas, or believe the very 
name of an Ode absolves them from the care 
of art. But^ if this uncommon sentiment 
had been intirelyyour own, you, I imagine, 
would have dropped some leading ideato 
introduce it. 

IX. You see with what a suspicious eye, we 
who aspire to the name of critics, examine your 
writings. But every poet will not endure to 
be scrutinized so narrowly. 

1. B. Jonson, in his Prologue to the Sad 
Shepherd, is opening the subject of that poem. 
The ^a^ne^5 of his sliepherd is 

For his lost Love, who in the Trent is said 
To have miscarried; \lasl what knows the head 
Of a calm river, wtiomthejeet havedrown'd! 
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The reflexipu in this place is unnecessary 
and even impertinent. Who besides ever 
heard of ih^dfeet of a river? Of arms^ we have. 
And so it stood in Jonson's original. 

> Greatest and fairest Empress^ know you this^ 
Alas ! no more than Thames' calm head doth 

know 
Whose meads his arms drown, or whose corn 
overflow. 

Dr. Donne. 

ii .• ' 

The poet is speaking of the corruption of 
the courts of justice, and the allusion is per- 
fectly fine and natural. Jonson was tempted 
to bring it into his prologue by the mere 
Keauty of the sentiment. He had a river at 
his disposal^ and would not let slip the oppor* 
^tunity. But " his unnatural use** of it detects 
his ^* imitation.** 

2. I don*t know whether you have taken 
notice of a miscarriage^ something like this, 
in the most judicious of alt the poets. 

Tlieocritus makes Polypheme say, 

Kai yap S^ijv «8* iTSo^ iym xaxov, (^$ (Jlc Tii^oyri, 
*H yap vjqay is UipTOP iO-iSXfTOi^" ^v Si yaXayot. 
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Nothing oouk) \m better Imeied than to 
make this enormous s€>n of Neptune tise the 
sea for bis looking-glass. But is Virgil so 
happy when hi| httle land-man says^ 

Nee sum ade6 informis : nuper me in littore 

vidi, 
Chm placidum ventis staret mare 

His wonderful judgment for once deserted 
him, or he might have retained the sentiment 
with a slight change in the application. For 
instance, what if he hsidl said, 

Cert^ ego me novi, li<]uidae(|ue in im^me 

vidi 
Nuper aqua^, p^cuitq^ue ipihi na^ea foroia vv- 

cfcnti. 

It is a sort of curiosity, yoii^ say,, to find 
Ovid reading a lesson to Virgil. I will dis- 
sepible nothing. Th^. lioes ar^, as I have 
d^d thpm, ii\ the 13th bopk of the Metanjpr- 
phosis. Bjftt uijjwcjtiiy th^y ^w put int^ the 
mouth of Polypheme. So that instead of in- 
igtructing oi\e poet by th« Q,tber> I only propose 
that they should make an exchange; Ovid 
take Vir^Fs sea, and Virp;il be contented with 
Ovid^» water. However this be, you may be 
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sure tte authority of the Prince of the Latin 
poets will carry it with admiring posterity 
above all such sCruples of deoof um. Nobody 
wonders therefbt^ to read in Tasso^ 

■ ' — Non son' io 

Da disprezzar, se ben me stesso vidi 
Nel liquido del mar^ quando I'altr' hieri 
Tac^ano i venti, et ei giacea senz' onda. 

iBut of all the miseppHers of this fine original 
sentiment^ commend me to that other Italian^ 
who made his shepherd survey himself^ in 
a fountain indeed, but a fountain of his own 
weeping. 

3. You will forgive my. adding one other 
instance " of this vicious application of a fine 
" thought;' 

You remember thc^se agreeable verses of Sir 
John Sucklings 

" Tempests of winds thus (as my storms 6f 

grief 
Carry my tears wliich should relieve my heart) 
Haye hurried to the thankless ocean clouds 
Aad sfaowYs, that seeded not at all the cour'* 

tesy/ 
VOU II. w 
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When the poor plains have languished fi>r ihe 
want. 

. And almost hurnt appnder.": ^^ 

Brennoralt A. iii, S..U 

I don't stay to diamine how far the fency of 
tears relieving the hearty is aillowable. But 
admitting the prbpriety of the observation, in 
the 6ense the poet intended ii, the simile is 
Applied and expressed with the utmost beauty. 
It accordingly struck the best writers of that 
tinie. Sprat, in his histoiy of the Ro7/at So- 
cietyy is taking notice of the misapplication of 
philosophy to subjects of Religion. ^^ITiat 
'^ shower, says he, has done very mu(^h injury 
'^ by falling on the sea, for which the shep- 
*' herd, and the ploughman, called in vain : 
" The wit of men has been profusely poured 
*^ out, on Religion^ which needed not. its help, 
** and which was only thereby made more 
" tempestuous : while it might have been more 
" fruitfully spent, on some parts of philosophy, 
^f which have been hitherto banren, and might 
^^ soon have been made fertile.'* jp.^5. 

You see what wimHchrawing here is to make 
the comparisoii, so proper in its original :use, 
just and pertinent to a subject to which it had 
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nfttUrally no nelMian. Beftides, there it .aft 
absurdity in sprakin^ of a shower's doing if^tii^ 
to the sea by iklUng into it Bnt the thwlg 
illustrated by this comparison requiring the 
idea of injury^ he transfers the idea to ihk 
comparing thing. He woald soften the ab»OP- 
dity, by running. the comparison ii^^mMi^- 
phorical expression, but, I think, it does not 
remove it In short,, for ^se re»icihs,/one 
might easily havb inferted an ImitationyWitb- 
/out that parenthesis to apologike tea it--^^^ To 
^^ vse tlKit metaphor whith atn £xcelieil4» poeit df 
*' our nation turns to anofftert purpose-^'- . - 

But d poet of that time ha^ no, better suceess 
in the management of this metaphor,- than the 
Historian. • 

Lovfi makes so many he^irts the pri^e' 
Of the bright Carlisle's conquering ey^ ) ' 
Which she regards no more, than thdy 
The* tears df tester be2lutiiB& weigh. * 

; Sd hive 1 seen the lost dduds ponr 
f nte th^ Sea aft useless sho#^r ; 
Ahd the i^eiCd Sailors durse the r^ii, 
F6r tt'hic^h po6r. Shepherds pray'd in vain* 
^ Waller's Poemsf, p. S^. 

The Sentiment stands thus: ^^ 8he regards 
" the captive hearts of others no more than 

u 2 
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^ thofie others— the tears of lesser beautiea.^ 
Thus, with much difficulty, we get to tears. 
And when we have them, the allusion to hst 
clouds is so strained (besides that he makes 
hu shower both useless and injurious), that 
one readily perceires the poet^s thought was 
distorted by imitation. 

X« The chai]ge of Pli^iarism is so disre* 
putable to a greiA writer that one is not sur- 
prized to find him anxious to avoid the impu^ 
tation of it Yet ^^ this very anxiety serves, 
^' sometimes, to fix it upon him."* 

Mr. Diyden, in the Preface to his transla-^ 
tion of Fresnoy^s Art of Painting, makes the 
following observation on Virgil: " He pretends 
^^ sometimes to trip, but *tis only to make you 
^ think him in danger of a fall when he id 
^^ most secure. Like a skilful dancer on the 
^ Rope (if you will pardon the meanness of 
^ the similitude) who slips willingly and makes 
^^ a seeming stumble, that you may think him 
^^ in great hazard of breaking his neck ; while. 
^^ at the same time he is only giving you a 
^^ proof of his dexterity. My late Lord Ros^ 
^^ common was often pleased with this reflexion, 
^'fiw;Vp. 50. ' 
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His apology for the use of this simile^ and 
his concluding with Lord Roscommon's satis- 
iaction at his remark, betray, I think, an 
anxiety tp pass for original, under the con- 
sciousness of being but an imitator. So that 
if we were to meet with a passage, very like 
this, in a celebrated ancient, we could hardly 
doubt of its being copied by Mr. Dryden. 
What think you then of this observation in 
one of Pliny's Letters, " Ut quasdam artes, 
** itii eloquentiam nihil magis quSLm ancipitia 
^' commendant. Vides qui fune in summa 
*' nituntur, quantos soleant excitare clamores, 
** dim jam jamque casuri videntur.** L. ix. 
Ep. 26. 

Prior, one may observe, has acted more 
naturally in his Alma, and by so doing, though 
the resemblance be iuU as great, one is not so 
certain of his being an Imitator. The verses 
are, of Butler: 

He perfect Dancer climbs the Rope, 
And balances your fear and hope : 
If after some distinguished leap. 
He drops his Pole and seems to slip; 
Strait gathering all his active strength 
He rispjs higher half his length. 
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With wmikr you approve his slight^ 
Aad owe your pkaiure to your^fight. 

C.n. 

Though the two last lines seem taken from 
th^ application of this similitude in Pliny, 
" Sunt enim raaxiir\^ mirahilia, quae maxim^ 
^^ inexp^tatan et m$ixim^ periculosa.^. 

XI. Writers are, sometimes, sollicitous to 
conceal themselves : At others, they are fon4 
to proclaim their Imitajtiou. ^^It is when 
" they have a n^ind to shew their dexterity, in 
*' contending with a great original." 

You remember these lines of Milton in his. 
Comus,, 

Wisdom'sr self 
Oft seeks to sweet iietiradL Solitude^ 
Where, with h» best nur^e, Coateihplatioh, 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow heir 

wings, ; 

That in th^ various bustle pf resort 
Were all too ruij^d^ 9»d somi^ticp^es im^air'd. 

On which Dr. Warburton. has the following 
note. ^^ Mr. Pgpe l;ias in;iitated tlys thought 
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and (as was always his way wheh he imitated) 
improved it. ; 

'^ Bear me/ some G^s ! oh^ quickty bear la^ 
'^ hence .; . , ■■> 

/f To wholesome Solitudei, the nurse of Sense (: 
**Wher^ Cpntemplation prunes her tufBed 

. ;> " wings^ 
*' ,4^nd the free Soul looks down to, pity King^., 

'^ Mf. Pope hto tioi ofdy impfoved the har-^ 
'^ mony, W the sense. Iri Milton, Ccmtem^' 
'* plation is called the Nurse; in Pope, mo^ 
"properly iSofoVt^rfe; In Miltbri, ffl^dom is 
" said to prune her wings; in Pope, Contetn^' 
^^ plation is said to do it, and with much greater 
, " propriety, as she is of a soaring nature, and 
** on that account is called by Milton hknself,^ 
^^^ the Cherub Contemplation.'^ 

One sees th^t Mr. Pope'iu view was to surpass' 
his original; " which, it is said, w^ riways his^ 
"Avay when he imitated." The meaning is, 
when he purposely aiid professedly bent him- 
sdf to Imitation; for then his fine getnfns \ f^^^ 
taught him to se ize eveix lbeauty, and his 
wonderful judgment, to avoid every defect or 
impropriety, in his author. And this distinc- 
tion is very material to our passiiig m right 
judgment on the merit of Imitators. It is 
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commonly said^ that their imitations fall short 
of their originals. And they will do so, ivhat- 
ever the Genius of the Imitator be, if they are 
formed only on a general resemblance of the 
thought imitated. For an Inventor compre- 
h^ds his own idea more distinctly and fully, 
and of course expresses his purpose better, 
than a casual Imitator. But the case is difier- 
ent, when a good writer studies the passage 
from which he borrows. For then he not only 
copies, but improves on the first idea; and 
thus there will frequently (as in the case of 

} Pope) be greater merit in the Copyist, than the 

I original. 

. XII* We sometimes catch an Imitation 
lurking '^ in a licentious Paraphrase.** The 
ground of suspicion lies in the very compla- 
cency with which g writer expatiates on a bor- 
rowed sentiment. He is usii^Uy monie reserved 
ij^ adorning One of his owq« 

. 1. AuRELius Victor observes of Fabricius, 
^^ qu6d difficiliiis ab honestate, quam Sol k sviQ 
*^ cursu, averti posset'* 

Tasso flourishes a little on this thought ; 

. Prima dal corso.distomar la Luna 
' Jl le stelle potra, che dal diritto 
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. Torcere un sol mio passo — 

C.X. S.94. 

Mr. Waller rises upon the Italian, 

^^ where her love was due. 
So fast, so faithful, loyal, arid so true, 
Tliat a bold hand as soon might hope to force 
The rowling lights of heav'n, as change h^ 



course/ 



On the Death of Lady Rich. 

But Mr. Cowley, knowing what authority 
he had for the general sentiment, gives the 
reins to his fancy and wantons upon it without 
measure* 

Virtue was thy Life's centre, and from thence* 
Did silently and constantly dispense 

The gentle vigorous influence 
To all the wide and fair circumference : 
And all the parts upon it leanM so easiliey 
Obeyed the mighty force so willinglie. 
That none could discord or disorder, see 

In all their contrarietie. 
Each bad his motion natural and free, 
And the whole no more mov'd, than the whole 
world could be. 

BRUTUfi, 



c^ 



Hv. 
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3. The ingenious author of the Observations 
on Spenser (from which -fine specimen of his 
critical talents one is led to expect great 
things) directs us to another imitation of this 
sort. 

Tasso had said, 

Cosi a le belle lagrime le piame 

Si bagna Amore, e gode al chiaro lan^e. 

On which rfK)rt hint Spenser has raised the 
following luxuriant imagery^ 

The blinded archer-boy, 

Like lark in show'r of rain^ 
Sate bathing of his wings. 

And glad the time did spend 
Under those crystal drops. 

Which fall from her fair eyes. 
And at their brightest beams 

Him proyu'd in lovely wise^ 

3. I will just isdd two more examples of the 
same kind ; chiefly, because they illustrate ah 
observation, very proper to be attended to on 
this subject ; which is, " That in this, display 
*^ of a borrowed thought, the Imitation w^H 
" generally fall short of the Original, even 
" though the borrower be the greater Ge- 



« nius/' 
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Hie Italian poet/ just now quoted, say& 
sublimely of the iV?g-A^, 

— Usei la Notte, h sotto Tali • - 

Men6 il silentio — 

C.V.S.79. 

Milton has given a paraphrase. of this pas- 
sage, but very much below his original. 

Now came still ev'nihg on, and twilight gfay 
Had in her sober livery all things chd ; 
Silence accompanjfd — 

The striking part of Tasso's picture, isTj 
*^ Nighfs • bringing' in Silence under her^ 
wings'^ So new and singular an idea as this 
had detected an Imitation. Milton contents 
himself, then, with saying simply, -Si/ewce- 
. accompanied. . However, to make amends, as 
he . thought, for this defect. Night itself'^ 
which the Italian had merely personized, the 
English poet not only personizeSj but employs ' 
in a very becoming office :• - 

Now came still ev'ning on, and twilight 

gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad. 

Every body will observe' a little blemish, in 
this fine couplet. He should not have used 
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the epithet still, when he intended to add^ 

Silence accompanied — 

But there is a worse fault in this Imitation. 
To hide it, he speaks of NtghVs livery. When 
he had done that, to speak of her wings, had 
been ungraceful. Therefore he is forced to 
say obscurely as well as simply. Silence accom-* 
pany'd : And so loses a more noble image for 
a less noble one. The truth ia, th^y would 
not stai^ together. Livety belongs to hitman 
grandeur; wings to divine or celestial. So 
that in Milton's very attempt to surpass his 
original, he put it out of his power to employ 
the circumstance that most recommended it. 

He is not happier on aneyther occasion^ 
Spenser had said with liis usual simplici^^ 

*' Virtue gives herself light thro' darkness fof 
*' to wade." 

F.g.B. I, 

Milton catched at this image, and has run it 
into a sort of par^piirfise;^ in those fine Itnes^ 

" Virtue could see to do what virtue would 
'* By her own radiant light, tho' Sun and Moon 
^^ Were in the flat sea auuk^^ 

CoMV$, 
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In Spenser's line we have the ic^ea of Viftofc 
^kopt down into a world, all over darkened 
with vice and error. Virtue excites the Hght 
of truth to .^e all around her, and not only 
dissipate the neighbouring darkness, but to 
direct her course in pursuing her victory, and 
driviog her enemy out of it ; the ai*duousness 
of which eicploit is weJl expressed by — tht(/ 
darkness Jhr to wade. On the contrary, Mil- 
ton, in borrowingj) substitutes the physical for 
the moral idea — by her own ratUant light — 
and tho^ Sun Uiid Moon were in the flat sea 
sunk. It may be asked, how this happened? 
Very naturally. Milton was caught with the 
obvious imngerj/j which lie found he could 
display to more advantage; and ^ did not 
enough attend to the noble sentunent that vn^ 
couched under it. 

XIII. These are instances of a paraph rastical 
licence in dilating on a famous Sentiment or 
Image. The ground is the same, only flou« 
rished upon by the genius, of the Iraitator. A^ 
times we find him practising a different art; 
** not mefely spreading, as it were, and laying 
** open the same sentiment, but adding to it, 
*^ and by a new and studied device improving 
*^ upon it.'* In this case we naturally conclude 
that the refinemerit had not been made, if the 
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plain and simple thought had not preceded and 
given rise to it. You will apprehend my 
.meaning by what follows* -^ 

I. Shakespear had said of Heniy IV^^, 

-*- He cannot long hold out these pangs ; ' 
The incessant care and labour of his mind 
'Hath wrought the mure, that should (ionfine 

- it in, 
• So thin, that life looks through, and will 
break out. 

Hek. IV. A, 4. 

You have, here, the thought in its first sim- 
plicity. It was not unnatural, after speaking 
of the body, as a case or tenement of the Soul, 
the mure that confines it, to say, that as that 
case wears away and grows thin, life looks 
through, and is ready to break out. 

Daniel, by refining on this sentiment, if by 
nothing else, shews himself to be the copyis(t. 
Speaking of the same Henry, he observes. 

And iPain and Grief, inforcing more and 
more, 

BesiegM the hold that could not long defend; 
Consuming so all the resisting store . 

Of those provisions Nature deign'd to lend^ - 
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As tha,t the .Walls, worn thin, permit the 
To look out thorough, and his. frailty find... . 

. Here ^re ae^, not simply that Life is .going 
lo.bri^k thit>f(gh the infirm s^n^ mweh-wpro 
habitation, .fcji^t that th5, Itlind looks throggh 
wd^n(^<sMbi^ .f9;ailty, ,tbat it discov^s,^^.i(h^ 
Life will soon make his escape* I might add, 
that the |bur, first Ijnes are of the.natutie of the 
Paraphrase^ consider^ in the l|i$t arii<i^e^ 
And that the expression of tjie others is. too 
much the same to be original. But we are 
not yet come to the head of expression* And 
I choose to confine myself to the single point 
of view we have before us. 

DanieFs improvement, then, looks like the 
iartifice of a 'man that would outdo his Master. 
Though he fails in the attempt: for his inyge- 
iiuity betrays him into a false thought. The 
mind, looking through, does not.find t^^. ou^it 
frailty\ biit the frailty of the building it inha- 
bits. However, 1 have endeavoured - to rectify 
this mistake in toy explanation. • 

The truth is, Daqielwas notamati* to im- 
prove upon Shakespear. Qut now^cbmes a 
writer, that knew his business much better. 
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He chuses to employ this well-worn itnzge, of 
rather to alter it a little and theii employ it^ 
for the conveyance tf a very new fancy. If 
the mind could look through a thin body^ 
much more one that was craekeji and battered. 
And if it be for looking through at all^ he will 
have it look to good purpose^ and find^ not its 
frailty only^ but much other useful knowledge. 

The lines are Mr. Waller's, and in the best 
fiianner of that very refined writer. 

Stronger by weakness, wiser, men become 
As they draw neai* to their eternal home. 
The Soul's dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light thro' chinks that time haa 
made. 

2. After all^ these conceits, I doubt, are 
not much to your taste. The instance I am 
going to give, will afford you more pleasure. 
Is there a passage in Milton you read with more 
admiration, than this in the Penseroso? 

Entice the dewy-feather'd sleep ; 

And let some strange mysterious dream 

Wave at his wings in airy stream ; 

Of lively portraiture displayed 

Softly on my eye-lids laid. ^ 
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Would you think it possible now that the 
ground-work of this fine imagery should be 
laid in a passage of Ben Jonson ? Yet so we 
read, or seem to read, in his fusion of Delight. 

Break, Phant'sy, from thy cave of cloud. 
And spread thy purple wings : . 
Create of airy forms a stream. 
And tho' it be a waking dream. 
Yet let it like an odour rise 

To all the senses here. 
And fall like sleep upon their eyes 
Or musick in their ear. 

It is a delicate matter to analyze such pas- 
sages as these; which, how exquisite soever 
in the poetry, when estimated by the ^ne 
phrenxy of a Genius, hardly look like sense 
when given in plain prose. '"But if you give 
me leave to take them in pieces, I will do it, 
at least, with reverence. We find then, that 
Fancy is here employed in one of her nicest 
operations, the production of a day-dream; 
which both poets represent as an airy form, 
or forms streaming in the air, gently falling 
on the eye-lids of her entranced votary. So 
far their imagery agrees. But now comes the 
mxirk of imitation I would point out to you. 
Milton carries the idea still further, and Improves 

VOL, II,' X 
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finely upon it^ in tile cone^ian as Virell isfr 
expression. JonBon evokes fancy out of hei* 
cave of doudy thbse celk of the mind^ as it 
were^ in which during her intervals of rest, and 
when unemploy'-d^ fancy lies hid; and bids 
her^ like a Magician, create this stream of 
forms. All this is just and truly poetical. But 
Milton goes further. He employs the detmf- 
feathefd sleep as his Minister in this machi-^ 
neiy. And the mysterious day-dream is seea 
waving at his wings in airy stream. Jonson 
would have Fancy immediately i^voAxxQe this 
Dream. Milton more poetically, because in 
more distinct and particular ims^^ery^ repre- 
sents Fancy as doing her work by means of 
sleep; that soft composure of the mind ab* 
stracted from outward objects^ in which it 
yields to these phantastic impressions. 

You see then a wonderful improvement in 
this addition to the original thought. And the 
notion of dreams waving at the wings of sleep 
is, by the way, further justified by what Vir- 
gil feigns of their sticking or rather fluttering 
on the leaves of his magic tree in the infernal 
regions. But it is curious to observe how this, 
improvement itself arose from hints suggested 
by his original. From Jonson's dream^ fall--^ 
ingy like sleep upon their ea/es, Milton took 
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his Jeaiher'd sleep, which he impersonates so 
properly; And from Phantasy's spreading her 
purple wings, a circumstance, not so imme- 
diately connected with Jonson*s design of 
creating of airy forms a stream, he catched 
the idea of Sleep spreading her wings, and to 
good purpose, since the airy stream of forms 
was to wave at them. 

However, Jonson's image is, in itself, in- 
comparable. It is tskhea from a winged insect 
breaking out of its Aurelia state, its cave of 
cloud, as it is finely called : Not unlike that of 
Mr. Pope, 

So spins the Silk-worm small its slender store, 
And bbourS'till it chads itself all o'er. 

IV. i>Mnc.v. 253- 

And nothing can be juster than this allusion. 
For the ancients always pictured Fancy and 
HtJMAis^-l.ovE with Insect's wings. 

XIV. Thus then, whether thie poet preva-r 
ricates, enlarges, or adds, still we frequently 
find some latent circumstance, attending his 
management, that convicts him of Imitation. 
Nay, he is not safe even when he denies him- 
self Jiiese liberties; I mean when he oujy 
glances at his original. " For, in tl^is case^ 
X2 
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** the borrowed sentiment usually wants some^ 
^^ thing of that perspicuity which always at- 
" tends the first delivery of it." This Rule 
may be considered as the Reverse of the last^ 
A writer, sometimes, takes a pleasure to refine 
6n a plain thought: Sometimes (and that is 
usually when the original sentiment is well 
known and fully developed) he does not sa 
much as attempt to open and explain it. 

A poet of the last age has the following lines, 
on the subject of Religion : 

Religion now is a young Mistress here^ 

For which each man will fight, and dye at 

least ; 
Let it alone awhile, and t will become 
A kind of married wife ; people will be 
Content to live with it in quietness. 

Suckling says this in his Tragedy of Brenno- 
rait; which is a Satire tlp-oughout on the 
rising troubles of that time. Butler has 
taken the thought and applied it on the same 
occasion ; 

When hard words, jealousies, and fears 
Set folks together by the ears. 
And make them fight, like mad or drunk, 
For dame Religion, as for Punk, 
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Setting aside the diflPerence between the 
burlesque and serious style, one easily sees 
that this sentiment is borrowed from Suckling. 
It has not the clear and full exposition of an 
original thought. Butler only represents men 
as drunk with Religion and fighting for it as 
for a Punk, The other gives the reason of the 
Debauch, namely, fondness for a new face; 
and tells us, besides^ how things would sub- 
side into peace or indifference on a nearer and 
more familiar acquaintance. One could ex-' 
pect no less from the Inventor of this humo- 
rous thought ; a Borrower might be content 
to allude to it. 

XV. This last consideration puts me in 
mind of another artifice to conceal a borrowed 
sentiment. Nothing lies more open to disco- 
very than a Simile in form, especially if it be 
•It remarkable one. These are a sort of purpu- 
ret panni which catch all eyes ; and, if the 
comparison be not a writer's own, he is almost 
sure to be detected. The way then that re- 
fined Imitators take to conceal themselves, in 
such a case, is to run the Similitude into Al- 
legory. We have a curious instance in Mr. 
pope, who has succeeded so well in the 
attempt, that his plagiarism, I believe^ has 
never been suspected. 
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The verses^ I have in my eye^ are these ilndi 
ones^ addressed to Lord Bolingbroke^ 

Oh, while along the stream of time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all it*s fame, 
Say, shall my little Bark attendant sail, 
Pursne the triumph, and partake the Gale ? 

What think you, now, of these admired 
verses ? Are they, besides their other beauties^ 
perfectly original ? You will be able to resolve 
this question, by turning to the following pas- 
sage in a Poet, Mr. Pope v^s once fond of, I 
mean Statius, 

Sic ubi magna novum Phario de litore puppis 
Solvit iter, jamque innumeros utrinque ru- 

dentes 
Lataque veliferi porrexit brachia jnali 
Invasitque vias, in eodem angusta phaselus 
j^quore, et immensi partem sibi vendicat 

Austri. SiLV, L V. i. v. 242. 

But, especially, this other, 

— immensse veluti connexa carinae 
Cymba minor, cum saevit hyems, pro parte, 

furentes 
Parva receptat aquas, et eodem volvitur 

AUSTRO, 

SiLV. 1. I. iv. V. 126. 
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XVI. I rekwie. jrou froQfi this head of Sm- 
timentSj with observi];ig that we sdn^etioaes 
conclude a writer to have had, a celebrated on* 
ginal iri his eye, wheu ^^ without copying the 
*^ peculiar thought, or stroke of imagery, he 
"gives us only a copy of the impression^ it 
" had made upon him/' 

- 1. In delivering this rule, I will not dis- 
semble that I myself am copying, or rather 
stealing from a great critic : JFrom one, how- 
ever, who will not resent this theft ; as indeed 
he has no reason, for he is so prodigiously rich 
in these things^ as in others of more value, 
that what he neglects or flings aws^y, would 
m^ke the fortune of an ordinary writer. The 
person I mean is the late Editor of Shakespear, 
who, in. an admirable note on Julius Caesar, 
taking occasion to quote that passage of Cato^ 

O think what anxious moments pass hetween 
The birch of plots, and their last fatal periods^ 
Oh, 'tis a dreadful interval of time, 
Fill'd up with horror all, and big with death, 

observes <^ that Mr, Addison w^s so strucl^ s^nd 
^^ a£^ted with the terrible graces of Shfil&e- 
^^ spear (in the passage he is there <;onsi(kring) 
" that, instead of imitating his aqthof's sfspti^ 
^^ ments, he hath, before he was aware, given 
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*^ US only the copy of his own impressions 
^^ made by them. Fbr, 

Oh, 'tis a dreadful interval of time, 

Fill'd up with horror all, and big with death, 

<^ are but the afiections raised by such forcible 
*' images as these, 

. All the Interim is 

Like a Phantasma, or a hideous dream 

Xhe state of man. 

Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an Insurrection.** 

The observation is new and finely applied. 
Give me leave to suppose that the following is 
an instance of the same nature. 

2. Milton on a certain occasion says of 
Death, that she 

*^ Grinn d horrible a ghastly smile — 

p. L. B. II, V. 846. 

This representation is supposed by his 
learned Editor to be taken from Homer, from 
Statins, or from the Italian poets. A certain 
friend of ours, not to be named without ho- 
nour, and therefore not at all on so slight aa 
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occasion, suggests that it might probably be 
copied from Spenser's, 

Grinning griesly — 

B- V, c. 12. 

And there is the more likelihood in this con- 
jecture, as the poet a little before had calPd 
death — the griesb/ terror — v, 704* But after 
"all, if he had any preceding writer in view^ I 
suspect it might be Fletcher; who, in his 
Wife for a Months has these remarkable lines^ 

The game of Death was never play'd more 
nobly. 

The meagre thief grew p)anton in his mis- 
chiefs. 

And his shrunJc hollow eyes smiVd on his 
ruin. 

The word Ghastly, I would observe, gives 
the precise idea of shrunk hollow eyes, and 
looks as if Milton, in admiration of his original, 
had only looked out for an epithet to Death's 
3mile, as he found it pictured in Fletcher. 

Thus much, then, may perhaps serve for 
an illustration of the first part of this Inquiry. 
We have found out several marks, and applied 
them to various passages in the best writers, 
from which we may reasonably enough b? 
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ftUovireid to infer an Xmttotipn m pcwt of Seih^ 
timenf. For what respect^ the other j^t of 
Expression^ this is an easier task^ and wiU be 
disjpatched ia few words. 

Only you will indulge me in an observation 
or two, to prevent your expecting from me 
more than f undertake to perform. 

When I speak of Bxpressiony then 1 mieaA 
to confine myself " to single words or aen- 
^^ teiices, or at most tfa^ skFu^tmre of a passag?.'* 
When Imitation is carried so far as (o affect 
the geneni) ciist of language^ or what we call a 
Sti/le, no great sagacity is, perhaps, required 
io detect it Thus the Cieeroui^ni, if they 
were not ambitious of proclaiming themselves, 
«re discoverable at the first glance. And the 
hteF R^mw poetSji as well as the n^qdern 
Lutin versigers, ^re, to the best of their power^ 
Firgilmn. The thing is perhaps still ^sier in 
> lining ktngwge; e^peei$|l|y if that l^i^uage be 
our ow«* Milton and Pope, if they h?>ve ipade 
but few poets, have made many imitators ; so 
I'tminy, tbiit we are ready to oon^fAai^ there ia 
liaifdly an ori^nail poet left. 

Anether point s^ems of no iaipprtance m 
the preacat inquiry* I kpow^ it is aa|;ed, if ow 
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twt a writer casually or desi^ediy imitates ^ 
that is^ whether he copies another from me-^ 
tnoiy only, without recollecting^ at the time, 
the passage from which hisrespression isdntwn^ 
or purposely^ and with full knowledge c^ hia 
original. And this omsideration is of moek 
weighty as I have shewn at large, where th( 
question is concerning the credit of liie sO|^ 
posed imitator. For this is afiected by nodAftg 
but direct and intended imitation. But ai we 
are looking at present only for those marks in 
the expression which shew it not to be origitiai, 
it is enough that the resemblance is sueb as 
cannot well be accounted for but on tbi suji^ 
position of some sort of commerce; wfaeAer 
immediately perceived by the writer himself^ 
is not material, ^is true, this observaticm is 
applicable to sentiments as well as exptesston | 
and I have not pretended to give the preceding 
articles, as proofs, or even pvesumptiontf, in 
all cases, that the later writer copied inten* 
tionally from a former. But there is this di& 
ference in the two cases. Sentiments may be 
strikingly similar, or even identical, without 
the least thought, or even e&ct, of a preceding 
original. But the identify of expression^ e£t 
cept in some few cases of no importance, 185^ 
in the same language^ where the writer qpeala 
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entirely from himself^ an almost impossible 
thing. And you will be of this mind^ if you 
reflect on the infinitely varied lights in which 
the same image or sentiment presents itself to 
different writers ; the infinitely varied purpose 
they have to serve by it ; or where it happens 
ta strike precisely in the same manner, and is 
directed precisely to the same end, the infinite 
coaibtnations of words in which it may be Ex- 
pressed. To all which you may add, that the least 
imaginable variation, either in the terms or the 
ftnicture of them, not only destroys the 
identity, but often disfigures the resemblance 
to that degree that we hardly know it to be 9, 
lesembktnce^ 

So that you see, the marhs of imitated or, 
if you will, derived expression are much less 
equivocal, than of sentiment. We may pro- 
nounce of the ^rmer without hesitation, that 
it is taken, when corresponding marks in the 
latter would only authorise us to conclude that 
|t was the same or perhaps similar. 

I need not use more words to convince you, 
that the distinction of casual and designed, 
imitation is still of less significahcy in this class 
of imitatiohs^ than the other. 
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And with this preamble^ more particular 
perhaps and circumstantial than was necessaiy, 
I now proceed to lay before you some of those 
signs of derived expression^ which I conceive ' 
to l^e imequwocaL If they are so, they will ^ 
generally appear at first sight ; so that I shall 
have little occasion to trouble you, as I did 
before, with my comments. It will be suffi- 
cient to deliver the rwfe, and to exemplify it. 

I. An identity of expression, especially if 
carried on through an intire sentence, is the 
most certain proof of imitation. 

Mr. Waller of Sacharissa, 

So little care of what is done below 

Hath the bright dame, whom heav'n afl^t^h 

so; 
Paints her, 'tis true, with the same hand 

which spreads t 

Like glorious colours thro' the flowVy .meads ; 
When lavish nature with her best attire 
Cloaths the gay spring, the season of desire* 

Mr. Fenton takes notice that the poet is 
copying from the Muiopotmos of Spenser, ' 

To the gay gardens his unstaid desire 

Him wholly carried to refresh his sprights :* 
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There lavish Nature, in her best attire, 
Pours forth sweet odours and alluring sights. 

We shall see presently that, besides the iden- 
tity of expression, there is also another mark 
of imitation in this passage. 

II. But less than this will do, where the 
similarity of thought^ and application of it, is 
irlriking. 

Mr. Pope says divinely well, 

Shall burning jffitna^ if a sage requires. 
Forget to thunder and recall its fires ? 
On afV.or sea netv motions be impressed, 
Oh blameless Bethel ! to relieve thy breast ? 
'When the loose mountain trembles from on 

high, 
SbAl gruvitation cease if you go by ? 
Or some old temple nodding to its fall 
jEbr Obartres' head reserve the hanging wall } 

Essay w. v. 123. 

Now turn to Mr. Wollaston, an easy natural 
ftrit^ (whferehis natural manner is not stiffened 
hy a mathematieal pedantry) and abouinding 
in fine williea of the imagination ; and see if 
diie poet did not catch his expression, as well 
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-as the fire of his conception in this place^ froot 
the philosopher ; 

* ^^ As to the course of Nature, if a good maa 
be passing by an infirm building, just in the 
article of ^felling, can it be expected that Go4 
should suspend'the force cf gravitation till ht 
is gone hy^ in order to his' ddiv^erance ; or can 
we think it would be increased, and the fall 
hastened, if a bad man was there, only that 
he might be caught, crushed, and made an 
example? If a man's safety or prosperity should 
depend upon winds or rains, must new motions 
be impressed upon the atmosphere, and new 
directions given to the floating parts of it, by 
some extraordinary and new influence from 
God?'* 

III. Sometimes the original expression is no? 
taken but paraphrased; and the writer dis- 
guises himself, in a kind of circumlocution. 
Yet this artifice does not conceal him, espe- 
cially if some fragmerits, as it were, of the 
inventor^s phrase ore found dispersedly in the 
imitation. 

For in the secret of her troubled thought 
A doubtful combat love and honour fought. 
Fairfax's Tttsso, B. iv. S. 70. 
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Hence Mr. Waller, 

There public care and private passion ^t^^AV 
A doubtful combat in hii$ noble thought. 

Poems, p. 14. 

Public care is the periphrasis of honour, and. 
private passion, of love. For the rest you see 
— dtsjecti membra poetoe^ 

IV. An imitation is discoverable, when there 
is but the least particle of the original expres- 
sion, ^^ by a peculiar and no very natural ar- 
rangement of words." 

In Fletcher's faithful Shepherdess, the 
speaker says, 

In thy face 

Shines more awful majesty. 
Than dull weak mortality 
Dare with misty eyes behold. 
And live — 

The writer glanced, but very improperly on 
jsuch an occasion, at Exod. xxxiii. 20. " Thou 
" canst not see uiy face: for there shall no man 
^* see me, and- live.** 

V. An uncommon construction of words 
not identical^ especially if the subject be the 
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same, or the ideas similar,- will look like 
imitation. 

Milton says finely of the Stvan^ 

= The Swan with arched neck 

Between her white wings mantling proudly 

ROWS 

Her state — 

I should think he might probably have that 
line of Fletcher in his head. 

How like a Swan she swims her pace ! 

The expression, you see, is very like. 'Tis 
true, the image in Milton is much nobler. 
It is taken from a barge c^ state in a public 
procession. 

VI. We may even pronounce that a single 
word is taken, when it is new and uncommon. 

Milton's calling a ray of light — a levell'd 
rule in Comus v. 340, is so particular that, 
when one reads in Euripides tJx/s KANiiN 
troL(pr^Si Suppl. V. 6*50, one has no doubt that 
the learned poet translated the Greek word. 

Again, Mr. Pope's, 
" Or ravish'd with the whistling of a name,*' 

VOL. II. Y 
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k for tiie s^me reaspn^ if th^ne were no ether 
points of likeness, copied from Mr. Cowle3r'^ 

^' Charmed with the foolish whistlings of a 
name.** 
Transl. of VirgiPs O ! Jhrtunati nimiumy &c. 

VII. An improper tise of uncommon ex- 
pression, in very exact writers, will sometimes 
create a suspicion. Milton had called the sight 

I indiflerently visual nerve and visual ray^ 
P. L. iii, 620. xi. 415. Mr. Pope in his M^- 
siah thought he might take the same liberty, 
but forgot that though the visual nerve might 
be purged from film, the visual ray could not. 
Had Mr. Pope invented this bold expression, 
he would have seen to apply his metaphor 
more properly, 

VIII. Where the word or phrase is foreign, 
there is, if possible, still less doubt 

• —at last his sail-broad vans 

He spreads for flight. 

Milton, P. L. ii. v. 957. 

Most certainly from Tas3o*s, 

— Spiega al grand volo i vjonni. ix. \ 

And that of Jonson in his AS^'Aittt^, 
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O ! what is it proud sliisue wiU not believe 
• Of his own worth, to hetr it equal frai^d 
This wUh the Gods^ 

A. 1. 

from Juvenaris 

— *- nihil est qjuod credere de se 

Non possit^ cxxxTklaudatur Diis asqua potestas. 

IX. Conclude the same when the expression 
is antiquCy in the writer's own language. 

In Mr. Waller's Panegyric on the Protector^ 

So, when a Lion shaies his dyeadfaf* mane. 
And angry grows, if he that fir^ took pain 
To tanM bis yotitk, approaab the haughlyr 

beast, 
He bendd to fcimy but fri]|tes away the rest. 

The antique formality of the phrase that 
Jirst took pain, for, that first took the pains, 
in so pure and modern a speaker, as this poet, 
looks sutpicioiis. He took it, as he found it 
in an older writer. There are many other 
mark» ^ ]tiuta(tioii>. but we had* needed bo mone 
than thie to make the discovery : 

So when a lion shakes his-dveadAal mane; 
And beats his tail, with courage proud, and 
wroth, 
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If his commander come, who first took pain 
To tame his youth, his lofty crest down go'th. 
Fairfax's Tasso, B..vin. S. 83. 

X. You observe in most of the instances, 
here given, besides other marks, there is an 
identity of rhyme. And this circumstance of 
itself, in our poetry, is no bad argument of 
imitation, particularly when joined to a simi- 
larity of expression. And the reason is, the 
rhyme itself very naturally brings the expres- 
sion along with it. 

1 . '^ Stuck o'er with titles, and hung round 

with strings. 
That thou may'st be hy KingSy or whores of 
Kingsr 

Essay on Man, £. iv. v. 305 . 

from ]VJr. Cowley in his translation of Hor, 1 . 
ep. 10. 

'^ To Kings, or to the favourites of Kings." 

2. ** Such is the world's great harmony, that 

springs 
From order, union, full consent of things!* 

Ep. in. 295. 

from Denham's Cowper's Hilly 

" Wisely she knew the harmony pf things 
As well as that of sounds from discord springs.^ 
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3. *^ Far as the solar walk, or milky way. ^ «^ 
Essay on Man, Ep. i. v. lOii. V 

from Mr. Dryden's Pindaric Poem to th^ / 
memory of K. Charles II. / 

*^ Out of the solar walk, or heav'n's high way."^^ 



Though these consonancies chyming in the 
writer's head, he might not always be aware of 
the imitation. 

XI. In the examples, just given, there was 
no reason to suspect the p6et was imitating, 
till you met with the original. Then indeed 
the rhyme leads to the discovery. But " if 
ah exact writer falls into a Jlatness of expres^ 
sum 'for the sake of rfiyme, you may ev'n 
previously conclude that he has some precedent 
for it.'* 

In the famous lines. 

Let modest Foster, if he will, exoell 
Ten metropolitans in precu^hing well. 

Ep. to Satires, v. I31. 

I used to suspect that the phrase of preaching 
well so unlike the concise accuracy of Pope, 
would not have been hazarded by him, if some 
eminent writer, though perhaps of an older 
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ag« and less correct teste than his awn, had 
not set the example. But I had no doubt left 
when I ba|^ned on the following couplet in 
Mr. Waller. 

Your*s sounds aloud^ and tells us you exctll 
No less in courage^ than in singing tvell. 

Poem to Sir W. D'Avenant. 

Our great poet is more happy in the appli- 
cation of these rhymes on another occasion^ 

Let such leach odiers, who themselves excell. 
And oeAsure freely^ who have written ?i^//. 

Essay on Crit. v. 15. 

The reason is apparent. But ha^e he glanced 
at tfie Duke of Buekingham's^ 

'^ Nature's chief master-piece is writing welt. 

XII. "The same pause and turn of ex- 
pression are pretty sure symptoms of imita- 
tion." These minute resemblances do not 
usually spring from Nature, which, when the 
sentiment is the same, hath a hundred ways of 
its o^n, of givkg it to us. ^ 

). That Boblo wrs^ in the esj^ay on criti- 
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« foi fobli iiish in, whfetS angels dare hot 
tread;* 

is certainly &shion'd upon Shakespear's, 

— — " the world is grown so bad 

*^ That wrens make prey, where angels dare 
not perch.** 

RM. III. A. i. S: hk. 

2. The verses to Si^ W. Ti^utfibkl iii Ptet. 1; 

" And carrying with yoiJ all the world can 

boast. 
To all the world illustriously are lost.'* 

from Walter's Mmd^s tragedy dlffer'd, 

Happy is he that from the world retires 
And carries with him what the worlci admires. 

p, 215. Lond. 1712. 

XIIl. When to these marks the same Rhyme 
is added, the case is still tnore evident. 

'^ Men would be angels, angels would be 
Gods.^ 

Essay on Man, Ep. I. v. I2fi. 

Without all question from Sir Fulk G#eViI^ 

Men would be tyrants, tyi^nts Would hi 
Gods. . 

Works, Lond. 1633. p. 7jj. 
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. XrV. The seeming quaintness and obscurity 
of an expression frequently indicates imitation. 
As when in Fletcher's Pilgrim we read, 

" Hummings of higher nature vex his brains." 

A. II. S. 2. 

Had the idea been original, the poet had 
expressed it more plainly. In leaving it thus, 
he pays his reader the compliment to suppose, 
that he will readily call to mind, 

aliena negotia centum 
Per caput, et circa saliunt latus ; 

which sufficiently explains it : As we may see 
from Mr. Cowley's application of the same pas- 
sage. *^ Aliena negotia centum per caput et 
" centum saliunt latus. A hundred businesses 
** of other men fly continually about his head 
'^ and earSy and strike him in the face like 
'^ Dorres.** Disc, of Liberty. And still more 
clearly, from Mr. Pope's, 

** A hundred other men's affaii^s, 

'' Like bees, are humming in my ears." 

Learned writers of quick parts abound in 
these delicate allusions. It makes a principa^l 
part of modem elegancy to glance in lliis 
oblique manner at well-known passages in the 
cl^sic^. 
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XV. I will trouble you with but one more 
note of imitated expression^ and it shall be 
the ver}' reverse of the last. When the pas- 
sages glapced at are not familiar, the expression 
is frequently minute and circumstantial, cor- 
responding to the original in the order, turn, 
and almost number of the words. The reasons 
are, that, the imitated passage not bein^ 
known, the imitator may give it, as he finds 
it, with safety, or at least without offence; 
and that, besides, the force and beauty of it 
would escape us in a brief and general allusion. 
The following are instances^ 

1. " Man never, is, but always to be blesL** 

Essay on Man, Ep. I. v. 6$. 
from Manilius, 

Victuros agimus semper, nee vivimus unquam<. 

2. — *^ Hope never comes, 
" That comes to all." — 

Milton, P. L. i. v. 66. 

from Euripides in the Troad. v. 676. 

3. But^aboveall, that in Jonson's Catiline, 

« He shall die: 
" Shall was too slowly said : He's dying: That 
" Is still too slow : He's dead:' 
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frotn Seneca's Heftuksfurtni, A. tli. 

*' Lycus Creonti debitas poenas dahit : 
*' Lentum est, dabit ; dat : hoc quoque est 
lentum; deditJ^ 

You have now. Sir, before you a specimen 
of those rules, which I have fancied might be 
fairly applied to the discovery of imitation^ 
both in regard to the sense and expression of 
great writers. I would not pretend that the 
same stress is to be laid on all; but there may 
be something, at least, worth attending to in 
every one of them. It were easy, perhaps, to 
enumerate still more, ^nd t6 illustrate tbes^ I 
hare given with more agreeable citations. Yet 
I have spared you the disgust of con§iderifig 
iliose vulgar passages, which every body recol- 
lects and sets down for acknowledged imita- 
tions. And these 1 have used are taken from 
the most celebrated of the ancient and modern 
writers. You may observe indeed that I have 
chiefly drawn from our own poets; whi<5h 1 
did, not merely because J know you despise 
the pedantry of confining one's self to learned 
quotations, but because I think we are better 
aWe to discern those ctreumstance*, which be- 
tray an imitartioiiy in our own language than ia 
any other. Amongst other reasons^ an tden-- 
tity of words amd pbrasesj^ upon which so 
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much depends^ especially in the article of esc^ 
pressian, is Mily to be had in the same langnage. 
And you are not to be told with how much 
more certainty we determine of the decree of 
evidence, which such identity affords for this 
purpose, in a language we speak, than in one 
which we only lisp or spell. 

<;'^ But you will best understand of what im« 

^^ portance this affair of ejcpression is to the ' 
diBCOYery of imitations, by considering how 
seldom we are able to fix an imitation on 
Shakespear. The reason is, not, that there 
are not numberless passages in him very like 
to others in approved authors, or that he had 
j not read enough to give us a fair hold of him ; y 

I but that his expression is so totally his own, V 
I that he almost always sets us at defiance. 

You will ask me, perhaps, now I am on 
this subject, how it happened that Shakespear's 
language is every where so much his own as to 
secure his imitations, if they were such, from 
discovery; when I pronounce with such as- 
surance of those of our other poets. The 
Sfuswer is given for me in the Prefece to Mr. 
Theobald's Shakespear; though the observa- 
tion, I think, is too good to come from that 
eritic. It is, that, though his words, agree- 
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ably to the state of the English tongue at that 
time, be generally Latin, his phraseology is 
perfectly English : An advantage, he owed to 
his slender acquaintance with the Latin idiom- 
Wher»s the other writers of his age, and such 
others of an older date as were likely to fall 
into his hands, had not only the most familiar 
acquaintance with the Latin idiom, but affected 
on all occasions to make use of it. Hence it 
comes to pass, that, though he might draw 
sometimes from the Latin (Ben Jonson, you 
know, tells us. He had less Gnreek) and the 
learned English writers, he takes nothing but 
i^e sentiment ; the expression comes of itself, 
and is purely English. 

I might indulge in other reflexions, and 
detain you still further with examples taken 
from his works. But we have laiuy as the 
Poet speaks, on these primrose beds, too long. 
It is time that you now rise to your own nobler 
inventions ; aoid that I return myself to those, 
less pleasing, perhaps, but more useful studies 
from which your friendly soUicifations have 
called me. Such as these amusements are, 
however, I cannot repent me of them, since 
they have been innocent at least, and even 
ingenuous ; and, what I am fondest to .recollect, 
have helped to enliven those many years of 
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friendship we have passed together in this 
place. I see indeed^ with regret, the approach 
of that time, which threatens to take me both, 
from it, and yoM, But, however fortune may 
dispose of me, she cannot throw me to a dis* 
tance, to which your afiection and good wishes, 
at least, will not follow me. 

And for the rest, 
" Be no unpleasing melancholy mine,^ 

The coming years of my life will no^ I 
foresee, in many respects, be what the past 
have been to me. But, till they take me firom 
myself, I must always bear about me the agree- 
able remembrance of our friendship. 

/am. 

Dear Sir^ 

Four most affectionate 

Friend and Servant. 

Cambsidgs^ 
Aug. 16, 1757. ^ 
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INDEX 



TO THE 



TWO VOLUMES, 



ApDISON, Mr. bis judgment of the do.uble se»sc 

of yerbsi i. ^59. his Cato^ defended, 10^,. Qot 

too p^^tiQ^U ib^ its real defects, ib. bis criti- 

eism on Milton proceeds on just principles^ 393. 

hpw far 4e£ec^e, 396. 
Afi^m^9 preSgured under the idea of a teo^Je, 

h 33)3. th^e desyLiruiCtion of Troy, an episode, 

why, i. 139. 
AoLAOPHON, his rude manner of painting; why 

px^.fcrc^ to Parrhasius and ZetLvis, u 34.fl.. 
Allegory, the distinguished pride of ancient 

ppetry, i,. 343. a fine instance from Virgil j 335* 
Anci&nts, injmoderately extolled, why, i. 346. 
Antigone, the chorus of it defended, i. 158. 
Aphoeisms, condemned in the Roman writers, L 

184. why used so frequently by the Greeks, 185. 
ApoLLONrus Bkodius, why censured by JLrisiopha- 

TusvsA Jristarchusy i. 267. 
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Apotheosis, the usual mode of flattery in t;he Au^ 
gustan age, i. 333. 

Aristotle, his opinion of Homer's imitations, i. 
67. of Euriputesj 116. of the business of the 
chorus, 145. of the sententious manner, 186. 
his fine Ode, corrected, 188. n. translated, 189. 
of the origin of tragedy, 194. a passage in his 
poetics explained, 123. his censure of the 
Iphigenia at Aulisy considered, 131. he was 
little known at Rome in Cicero's time, 191. why 
Horace differs from him in his account of Aeschy- 
lu^s inventions, 240. a supposed contradiction 
between him and Horace reconciled, 262. his 
judgment of moral pictures, 375. his admiration 

/ of an epithet in Homer ^ on what founded, ii. 126. 
^ Art and Nature, their provinces in forming a 
poet, i. 27 3. 

Atellane fable, a species of Comedy, i. 192. 
different from the satyric piece, 1 95. the Oscan 
language used in it, 198. why criticised by Ho- 
racCy 206. in what sense Pomponius, the In- 
ventor of it, 198. 

Athenaeus, of the moralizing turn of the Greeks, 
i. 187. 

Auctor ad Herennium-, defines an aphorism, i. 184. 

Augustus, fond of the old Comedy, i. 228. n. 

B. 

^ Baconv Lord, his idea of poetry, ii. 178. 
BALZAC, Mr. his flattery of Louis le juste, L 344^ 
345. 
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Beauty, the idea of, bow distingnished fmvk tfce 
pathetic, i. 110. 

Bentley, Dr. corrections of bis censufedy it 71, 
1%9 106^ 142. an interpretation of hi$ confiited^ 
110. a conjecture of bis confinned, .349« 

Bos, Jf. d4^ haw be acooqnts for the ei&ct of Tra- 
gedy, i. 119. for the degeneracy of t^te and 
literature, 264. what be thought (tf niodem ioii- 
tatioQs of the ancient poets, ii. 224* 

yBouHOURS, P. bis merit as a critic, pointed out, 
i. 393. wherein censured, 395. 

Beu^oy, p. bis character, i. 133. cominends the 
Athalie and Esther of Jtacine, 145. justifies the 
chorus, ih. accounts for the sententious maoner 

- of the &rif^ stage, 185. an observation of bis 
on the imitation of foreign characters^ 247. 

Prvysre, M. de 1^9 an observation of his concern* 
ing the manners, ii. 0L35. 

Bfjs^us, in what sense a ridiculous chaiucter, i. 

208. 



t\ 



Caesab, C Julius, bis judgment of Tertncf, i. 22 Jf. 

CasAvbon, /saaCf l^is book qa satyric poetry re- 
commended, i. 194, an emendation of bis con- 
firmed, 203. 

Character, the object of comedy, ii. 5e, of what 
sort, 40. of what persons, ib. plays of, iu what 
faulty, 48. instances of such plays, 63. 
VOL. u. 7. 
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Characters, of comedy, general; of tragcdjr, 
particular, why, ii. 48. this matter explained at 
latge, to 54. 

Chorus, it3 use and importance, i. 145. its moral 
character, 156. more easily conducted by ancient 
tban modern poets, 161. improvements in the 
Latin tragic chorus, 179. 

Cicer", M, Tulliu}y of the useof old words, i. 89. of 
self-murder, 162. of poetic licence, 174. of the 
language of Dernacrittis and Ptato, 180. of the 
music of his time, 1 82. of the neglect of philo- 
sophy, 191i of the mimes, 205. o( PlatUns* s wit, 
220. does not mention Menunder, 229. mentions 
corporal infirmities as proper subjects for ridicule, 
2S1. of a good poet, 249. of decorum, 251. of 
the use of philosophy, ib. 

CiD, of P. ComeUle, its -uncommon sucbess, to 
what owing, i. 398. 

Clowns, their character in -yAcAvjp^^flr, i. 186. 

Comedy, Roman^ thtee species of it, i. 192. 

— ♦— — the author's idea of it, ii. 30. conclusions 
concerning its nature, from that idea, 37. attri- 
butes, common to it and tragedy, 42. attributes^ 
peculiar to it, 45. its genius, considered at large, 
57. M. de Fofttenelle^s notion of it, considered; 
75. idea of it enlarged since the time ot^Jristotlej 
65. poKte and heroic, what we are td think of it, 
86. on high life, censured, ib. of modern inven- 
tion, ib. accounted for, 87. why more difficult 
than tragedy, ib. 
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INOfiK* its 

CoMParxsoKi similarity of, in all writers, why ne- 
cessary, ii. 194. why more so in the graver than 
lighter poetry, 198. , 

CoaN£itLE, P. bis objection to Euripides' s Medea^ 
conftited, i. 163. his notion of comic action con- 
sidered, ii. 41. 

Criticism, the uses of it, ii. 105. its aim, .391. 
when perfect, . ib. 



Dacier, ilf.. criticisms of his considered, L 94, 168, 
. 173, 174, 175, 240, 244, 245, 268, ibid, the 

author's opinion of him, as a critic, 62, n. and 

272. his account of the opening of the Epistle to 
■^ Augustus censured, 326. 
Dance, the choral commended, i. 178. 
Davenant, Sir William, his Gondiberi criticised, 

ii. 235. 
Demetrius Phalereus, characterizes the satyric 

piece, i. 193. 
Dbscription, natural and moral, why similar in 

the form as well as matter in all poets, ii. 191, 

192. 
Dialogue, Socratic, the genius of, i. 252. 
Dio Ca^ius, instances from him oiF the gross flat* 

tery paid to Caesar^ i. 330. 
Diomedes, of the Satyric and Atellane febles, i. 195. 

of the use of .the Satyric piece, 203. a passage 

in hitn.coirected by Qisaubonf 208... his character 

pf the Atellanes, 234. distinguishes the different 

liads qf the Roman drama, 241. 
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IhONrrslus, at ffah'earnassuSf of the use of words^ 
i.35i: of Pfe/o'j figurative stylcy 254. 

DoCTU$, the meaning of, e^Iained, 1. 350^-^5^. 

DoNATirs, distinguishes the thrfee iritis of' comerfy, 
I 192, 191 ' 

Drama, see Traged^y Comedy^ JFlirce. 

»' Peruvian, some account' of, ii. €6, tsrr. 
Chinese, 67. Greek and Romany it» character, 
69. the laws of, in vrfaat. different from those of 
history, ii. 179* 

DuLCEJ its distinctloii from]raJcAmm, il\o9. 

I>vpOAT, Pf. his coUeotion of moral pau^ ieliams ia 
Hem^r, aod 8«cred Writ, of what use ? n. i4a 



Electra, of Euripides, vindicated, i. 125. a clr- 
* <:ufiistafice in the two plays of that name by Eu* 

ripides and Sophocles compared^ 05 9> 
Blfriba, of Mr. Masoi^ i* 148. the be^ 9ipciogj 

for the ancient chc^us, ibi^. 
£mvy, how it operates in human nature, i* %Q% 

how it operated in the case of Air. Pope, SM. 
Epic Poetry, admits new words, i. 73. its piaa how 

£ur to be copied by the tragie poet, 137. in what 

different tram history, il. f 79. 
EnsolVE, its character and laws, ii. las. 
Epistle, didactic and ele^c, Intr. t6 toI. L 17. 

IXiikctie^ the ofiipring of the satyr, ibid. 4tfr 

three-fold charaster, 24. Ekgkc, the diflerence 

of this fixm th€ didactic form, 2S, 24. 
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fiaATOSTH^ES) bis idcft of the ebd of poelty^ iL 4. 

EvRiPiDBS) his oh«?aotcr^ i. 1 1^. bis Medea eom- 
mended, 121. Electra vindicated, 125^ J^^V 
genia in AtUis vindicated, 131. the decorum of 
vhis characters, 132. his Hippolytus led Seneca 
into mistakes, 150. aiT observation on the chorus 
of that play, 161. and of the ilf<?&a, 162. Suin- 
iUimis dHnraoter of hii*^ .19I«[aoircilmst|«M In. 
his Electra compared witb^Ji^lA^tf/^i. %B9a his 
gcttiuB resembQiig Vin^gUU^ & IH. 

E jOMEflBioif , vRfay nmttar ia dsffcrqtit writors wHiiQUt 
iontationy ii. 204^ 



Fable, why essential to both Prapa^Pf ii» 4iK. why 

an unity and even simplicity in the fable, 43. a 

good one, why not so essential to comedy as 

tragedy, 45. 
Farce, the author's idea of it, ii. 30. its laws, 96. 
. its ^nd.aittl c^baslN^lar, bow distiaguiriied Jvom 

iboie of.*tra^4y Mkd comAdy,- 98. 
Fmukg^ r%h^l;fxmi«4e the test oi^ pRoUc^l ^m^rit,"^ 
• i- S90* •• . • • 

Fenblon, of the use of old words, i. 91. - 
Fiction, feeiici^r^ whe»>Oi«dU#/ ii- }^9* ^mW^ 

of poetry, ik ijt. . ...^ 

FiaAir?«AY of ^.JR^man Emperors Mces^ive^ L 

330. import<9d Arcj^ the 4^2«^tp^viiiG^Si^ 331. 
F«#NWir|ZUB, M- ^iiU» ^ptnioq of ! the origip 9f 

comedy, i. 244. his notion of thf dramas \\ 15, 
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.'^ ice. bis. comedies criticised, 90* his pastoralr 
censured, ibid, his opinion of the uses of critic 
' cism, 105. 



O. 



Gbddes, J. Esq. his notion of the niest essential 
principles of £Ieqa^hce, i. 381. 

Gellivs, , Aulus^ his opinion of labcrius^ i. 206. 
"^ Gbnivs, original, a proof of, in the particularity 
of description! ii. 126. similarity of, in two wri- 
ters, its effects, 225. 

pEOROic, the form of tl4s poem, what, ii. 183. 

Greeks, their most ancient waters falsely suppose^ 

' to be the best, i. 347. 



H. 



-HEtNSltJS, his idea of true criticism, i. 65. his exf 
planation of a passage in Boract^ 14S. thought 
oiie part of the Epbtle to the PiW inexplicable, 
269. bis transposition of the Epistle censured, 
272. 

* HlPMLYtuir, of > Euripidn ; an obsen«rion on the 
chorus, r. 161.,pf «SWtrr/i, censured, 149. 

HoBBEs, Mr. his censure of the Italian Tomauceis 
in theur unnatural fiction, ii. 238. . ^ 

' HOKSUNus, hb opinion of the fourth Ix^k f& the 
Aeneis, li. 154. 
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UOMER, first iuveuted dramatic imitationsy i. 42. 
his excellence in painting the effects of the man- 
oiers, ii. 157. 

H0RACE5 eKplained and iHustrated, pamv}^ his 
Epistle, to the Fisos, a criticism on the Roman 
.: drama, Introd. to vol. i. 15.. the cbaca^ter o£ his 
gepius^ 24. bb Epistle to Attgustus^ an apology 
. fort^he^^man poet8^.325. design and qbaraeter 
of his other critical works, 407. what may be 
said for his flattery of Augustus, 330. .fond of the 
old Latin poets, 349« bis knowledge of the world, 
379. 

11191 E, Davidf Esq. his account of the pathps in 
l^edy, considered, i. 118, hi3 judgment of 
anteneU^ discourse on pastoral poetry,^2i8. 

^Vm^9ifihe end of cpmisdy, ii. 57. two :specie9' 
of humour, 59. one of these not much known to 
the ancients, ibid, neither of them in that per- 
fection on the ancient as modern st^e» 60. may 
subsist without ridicule, 62. yet enlive^^d by it, 
64. . 

Hymns, profane and sacred, why similar, ii. 139^ 

\ I. and J. 

V ■ . ■ 

X^VEKTION, in poetry, what, ii. ill. principally 

displayed in the manner of imitation, 158. 
Jester, a character by profession amongst the 
, Greeks^ i. 235. 
Imitation, primary and secondary, what, ii. 113. 

ihe latter not easily distinguishable from the for^ 
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mei, ibid, ihewtoat large in rtijiect of the tttt/- 
t€r ot pdittrfy ll5tol76. of the mi»m«r) 1 76 to 
215. ill painting, sooner detected iKftn ift poetty, 
why^ I69« bow St nay be deteeted^ 208. a&d 
£M4r Uf Mn M^mj thmugitoiit. Why «n> rales 
^Uvered ft* it in the Jhsc&urse of» vwit/ii/itH^ 9t4. 
ConfetBedi M cemin pr^of of m inCerkvrity of 
geaiafl^ ^%5^ 216, aocouniedforftomliahiii 0t7. 
^rotti authority, 22 f, Ap0m jodgmeM/ ^Sd*. fi*om 
aitailaiity ofgeaivis, 3124. frooi thenatumof the 
wbjeot, Me, ito arkigutev oierit^ 391^ not t^ he 
avoided by literate writers without affectation, 
234. 

iHcohPm 0itAViTATBf a kamed critie'is iaterpt^ta^ 
tion- oi these wordS) k 30 L 

Jmi(^ATl&if, in wdrds, why allowed t(y<^d^rit<»r&, 
and not ti^ othem, i. 96. • - 

iTmii^PUP, wh»feiilty in comedy, ii. 39. 

JOKSoil, Men*, a erkidsm on hvs Catiline, i. 199, 
hit -ffwry num tmttf km humour eensmned, ii, 
52. his Alchymtst and Volpme criticized, 10 U 
the chaiaeter (rf t»9 gcffiiifi^ and coniedy, i%^. 

IPHlGB^iAat Auus, of EuHpides, vindicated, i. 131, 

Julius Pollux, shews j;be Tihia to have been used 
in the chorus, i. 177, 

JusfCTiraui CAixiDii^ explained i 74v ewvpiifird 
from-Shabcspeary 77. 

K. 
XNOWlElKife of (he woiM^ what, i. 379, 
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Labiriits, his^ munesy whaA^ i. 205. 

Lambin, his comment on communia supported^ h 183, 

LANDSKiP-l»AiiftiN6^ wliereiii k» beaiitjr coi]Bi»t% 

1.71. 
Lix Taliowis^ k 127. 
LicEN^CEy of partieaUur seaitotib in Greece And B&me^ 

its effect on taite, i. 2 $4, 255* of ancient wit, %6 

what omng, 231. 
Lf»ii?£, bis extvairagiai flstterjr, i.<382. 
LOiVKGlMVB^ his opinian dF imitftkoirs withxiut genius, 

i. 250. accQunts for ^e decline of the «rts» 2€5. 

his 6piiiiDa of the mimaal adsbtance of art and 

naturei, 275. bia nMBbbod <Hi critimiag) scientific, 

392. wherein defedhre, 394. 
Love, subjects of, a defect in medem tragedy^ 

why, ii. 34. pasdtoi) of, how described by Te^ 

rinec arid Shakespeuvy id. 144. by Catidlus and 

Oi^id, 151. by Wr^V, 152. 
1>vgiaK) ttke ftrat of th^ ancients wba has lefb trii 

any considerable ^piecimeBs of eomie hamour, i'^ 

225. his AAEKTrrON and AiyilOAI, 235. 



Machinery, essential to the epic poetry, why, 

ii. 166. 
MALHB^9£y M. the character and fortune of hit 

poetry, i. 358. 
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Manners,' why imperfeGt in both dramas, ii. €0, 

description of, whence taken, 129. 
Markland, Mr. an emendation of his confirmed, 

i. 71. 
Marks, of Imitation^ ii. Letter to Mr. Mason. 
Mason, his Etfrid4ij commended, i. 148. 
M£i>EA, of Euripides, commended, i. 121. its 

chorus vindicated, 162. of «feii^ca, censured, 122. 
Menage,, his judgment of ancient wit, i. 2S0. bis 

intended discourse on imitation, 405, 
I^Ienander, why most admired after the Augustan 

age, i. 223. did not excel in comic humour, 225. 
. his improvements of comedy, ii« 72. 
MiLTOK, his angels, whence taken, ii. 116. bis 

attention to the effects of Uie manners, 158. 
Mimes, tl^e character of .them, i. 205. defined by 

Dwmedes, 206. 
Moderns, bad imitators of Plato, i. 2J4. 
Moliere, his comedies farcical, ii. 100. his Misan-- 

ihrope zxi^ Tartuffe cotiMnewAe^y 10.1. 
Money, love of, the bane of the ancient arts, i, 264* 
Morning, descriptions of, in the poets compared, 

ii. 123. when most original, 126. 
Music, old, why preferred by the Greek writers, 

i. 181. why bytheZa^in, 182. 
r— , of the stage, its rise and progress at Rame^ 

i. 168. defects of the old music, 182. 

Narration, oratopial, thp credibility of, on what 

it depends, ii. 130. n. 
Novels, modern, criticized, ii. 18. 
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Obe, its character, i. 94, its end, 27^. the poet^s 

own odes, apologized for, ibid. 
Opinion, popular, of writings, under what circum* 

stances to be regarded, i. 355. 
D'Orville, Mr. his defence of the double sense 

of verbs examined, i. S 5 8. \ 
Osci, their language used in the Atellanes^ i 196« 
Otway, his Orphan censured, i, (S.Si, 
Ovid, the character of his genius, Introd. to i. 2^^ 

24. a conjecture concerning his Medea^ i. 143. 

makes the satyrs to be a species of the tragic 

drama, 192. bis account of the mimes^ 205. 



Painting, Landskipy wherein its beauty consists^ 

. i, 71. Portrait J its e^^eellence, ii. 49. differeuct 

between the Italian and Flemish schools, i. 266, 

its moral efficacy, S75. iiiferior to poetry, in 

what, ii. ISO. wherein superior to poetry, 146. 

expresses the general character, 160. hath an 

advantage in this respect, over poetry, 162. un« 

able to represent moml atid upconooiical seuti* 

ments, 168. 

Passions, the way to paint them naturally, ii. 13 1« 

Pastoral poetry, its genius, and fortunes, i. 214, 

JPathos, the supreme excellence of tragedy, i. II 6« 

. ^97. how far to be admiued into comedy, ii. 1^ 
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i»9 ixrax; 

the pleasure arising frdm, how to be accounted 

for, i. 119. 
PateroUlui^ FeUnusy m ^mim oi Uentmdery I 

229. his character of Pbmponias, 197. 
VAVumAB, describes two inctures of Pofygnoiu^ 

u. 161. 
Plato, bis opinion of JSmner's imitatioaii, L 6i, 

commends the Aegyptian policy in retainiiig the 

songs of /m, 18K \A% Sympf>Hum cAvoAz^A^ 2f5. 

bis manner ^ writing, cfaoraecei^isedy 255. bis 

Phaaims censirred; ibid; Ms; dbjeedon to poetrf 

answered) 254. 
Flavtos^ why Cicero comiMnds his wit, mui Ho^ 

raie condemns it, i. 220. copieNt from tbesniddle 

comedy, 22 S. his apology for the Amphitruo, 

why necessary, ii. 42. preferred to Terence in 

the Augustan age, i. 228. 
Perron, Cardinal, his manner of criticizing i?^- 

sard, i. 394. 
P&o^s, douMe, kt the Lstm cooMklies, admiied, 

why, i. 354. 
lPLin*ARC0, bis adttiimtion of Menander, \. 229. 
FoBTRY, the art of^ wdereio it consists, ii. 3« the 

knostledge of its several species, necessary to the 

dramatic poet, w 94. more phil^sopUe than his* 

tofyy 257. > t««gic^ ifts peenliar eioeeHene^ 3^7. 

hath the advantage of all other modts of hnita- 

tioA^ mwhot, ii. 172. 
> » I . ^ dsscripfifie, an idemky in the subject d^ 

do proof of imitadoo, ii. 1 1 & 
*■ pve, Uie proper language of Passtotf, i. 
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FoEtSy cMf much esteemed, by HdraeCj i. S49. 
their ftpology, 3^.' bad soldiers, 38.4. dramaticy 
a nde for their observance, i. 105. bad, charac- 
terized by Ji/tZton, S7dv 

PoLYGNOTUs, his simple manner, why adpairedj^ 
under the emperors, i. 346. his expedient to ex- 
plain the design of his pictures, ii. 161. 

PoMPONius, in what sense Inventor of the Atellane 
poem, I. 198. 

Pope, Mr. honoured after death, by whom, i. 3f 9. 
his censure of a passage in the Iliad , defended^ 
959. his judgment of the 6th book oftbe Thebatd, 
i]. 191. his censure of the comparisons in FirgH 
considered, 201, his opinion of imitation, 234. 

PoussiN, Caspar^ his landsfcips, in what ^icceUent, 
i. 70. 

PRomoifiS, inquiry into; the auchor^s ofmion oi 
that discourse, ii. 206. an observation quoteS 
from it, ib. 

PuLCHRUM, how distinguished from DulcCj i. 109. 



V Q. 

(SUflKnUAN'^ his judgment of new words, i, S8, 9f . 
of Varim' tragedy of Thyestes, 95. of the pa- 
thetic vein of £urifides^ 116. of OiM^ Medea^ 
144. Qf the state of Music in bis time, 182. of 
Euripides use oi sentenees, 190. of the trid 
(rr#«f^ comic writers^ ^223. of 3Tw'^»<?«'* wit, 225. 
and elegauce, 226. of the licentious fes^sts of ^«c* 
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€huSfke. 29 j^. otJeschflus, 239. of thefakefiie 
of bad writers, 250. his opinion of the necessary 
inferiority of a copy to its original, how far to be 
admitted, iL 1 14. his rule for oratorial narration^ 
430. II. 

R. 

ftANDOLPH, hfs Muse's Looking^glasSf censured, 
V ii. 53. 
-^RliTME, bow far essential to modern poetry, ii. 11. 

BtccoBONi, L. bis observation of the difference be— v 
twixt the Greek and French drama, ii. 43. n. a 
good eritic^ though a mere player, ib. 

RoBORTELLUS, his explanation of a passage, in-*- 
forced, i. 110. 

Romans, mui;^ addicted to spectacles, i. 3S9. 

RuiSDAxe, his waters, i. 71. 



S. 



Salmasius, what he thought of the method of the 
Epistle to the Ptsosy Intr. to vol. i. 25. n« ' 

Sapsuet,^' the meaning of this word in A. P. i. 169; 

Satyks, a species of the tragic drama, i. 192. dis- 
tinct fffiim |he Atellane fables,^ 195. 

■■ V of elder Greece j what, i. 194. . 

■" ' "^ why Horace enlarges upon them, i. 302, 203. 
the>r doul^e purpose, 200. style, 21Q. measure^ 
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ScAtiGEK, J. what he thought of the Epistles of Ifo- 
race^ Intr. to i. 24. n. of the ancient Mitnes, i! 
205. his wTong interpretation of the vir/ of Pot-- 
tiyy to what owing, Intr. to i. 16. 

Scene, of comedy, laid at home ; of trsigedy, abroad; 
the reason of this practice, ii. 55, 

Scholars, their pretensions to public honours 
and preferments, on what founded, i. 399. . 

ScHOUA, of the Greeks^ i. 1S7. Aristotle's trans- 
lated, 189. 

Seneca, the philosopher, his account of the mimes 
of Laberius^ i. 206. 

. - his MedeUy censured, i. 121, 143. his Hip^ 

/^o/y/u^ censured, 149. bis Aphorisms quaint, 191. 

Sentences, why so frequent in the Greek writers, 
i. 185. . 

Sentiments, religious, moral, and ceconomical,. 
why the descriptions of, similar in all po^^ ii. 
136, 145. 

Sermo, the meaning of this word, i. 327.' 

Shaftesbury, E. of, his opinion of Homer'' s imita- 
tions, i. 67, of the writings of PlatOy 252. his 
Platonic manner liable to censure, 253. 

Shak£SP£AH, excels in the callida Junctura^lTI: 
how he characterizes his clowns, 200. his want 
of a learned education, 248. advantages of it, ib. 
his excellence in drawing characters, wh^ein it 
consists, ii. 53. his power in painting the passion 
Qf grief, 133. his description of oecbnomical sen«f 
tiinents, original, I44« . 

Statius, his. character, ii. 190. his book of games 
criticized, ISl. 
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SSt ivvmx. 

Shirley, a fine passage (rom one of his plays, i. 86. 

BiDMEY, Sir Philip, his character, i* 116, his enco- 
mium on the pathos of tragedy, 39T. 

Socrates, his office in the symposia of Xenophott 
and PlatOy i. 236. n. his judgment of moral paint* 
ings, 375. 

BOPHOCLES, the chorus of his Antigone defended, i. 
158, 163. n. a satyric tragedy ascribed to hi ra, 
193. a circumstance in his EUctra compared 
with Euripides, 259. 

Stephens, H. his observations on the refinement 
of the French language, i. 90. 

Strabo, a passage from him to proTe the Tuscan 
\ language used in the Atellanes, i. 198. 

Style, of poetry, defined, ii. 10. 

Subjects, public, how to acquire a property in 
them, L 219. domestic, why fittest for the stage, 
247. real, succeed best in tragedy ; feigned, in 
comedy^ why, iL 46v 



T. 



Tacitus, a bold exjMresrioh of bis, justified, i. 103* 

TELEMAauE, why no new similes in this work^ ii* 203. 

Teletous, a tragedy of JS;urt>iife*, i. 107. another 
tr^edy of that name glanced at by Horace, lOS. 

Tempe, Aelidn's description of, translated, ii. 119. 

Temple, Sir William, his sentiments on the pas- 
sion of ayarice, i 265. his notion of religious 
description in modem poets, ii. 166. 
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INDEX. 333 

Tjerence, why his plays ill received, i. 224. fell 
short of Mcnander in the elegance ot his expres- 
sion, 2-25. a remarbable iastan4;)e of hurrityur in 
tbe.Hecyra, ii. 62. the characterwtic of Kis co- 
afnedies, bis Hecyva vindicated, i. 354, 355. a 
passage iu his Andrian compared with' one in 
SAakespear^s Twelfth- Nighi^^ ii. 1 44; his opinion of 
the necessary uniformity x)f moral d^fiptiofi^ 1 94. 

TjRAGB0y^ the Author*s idea o^ ii, 30; c6liolusions, 
concerning its nature, from this idea, $1. attri- 
butes, cbmnnon to it and comedy,^ 42« attiibiites 
peculiar to it, 45, 

« — admits pure poetry, i. id I. why its pa- 
thos pleases, 119. on low life, censured, ii; 84. 
a modern refinement, 86. accounted for, 87. 

Trapp, Dr. his interpretation of communia, i, 134. 
. his judgment of the chorus, 146. 
^TRUTtf in Poetry, what, i. 255. may be followed 
too closely in works of imitation, ib. 



U. 



Varro, M, TerentiuSy assigns the distinct merit of 

Cacilius and TerencCj i. 353, 
VaTry, Abb6, his defence of the ancient chorus, i. 
. 148. 

ViCTORius, of the satyric Metre, i. 219. 
\ Virgil, his method in conducting the -^^w justi- 
fied, i. 139. his address in his flattery of Jugus- 

VOL. IL A A 
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334 INDEX. 

ttiSj 332. his introduction to the third Georgic 
explained, 333. three verses in the same, spu- 
rious, 341. n. his moral character, vindicated^ 
403. his poetical, vol. ii. Discourse en poetical 
imitation, throughout ; his book of games defend- 
ed from the charge of plagiarism, 187. why f^w 
comparisons in his works, but what are to bq 
found in Homer , 201. 

Uncti, the meaning of, in the Epistle to Augustus^ 
i. 349. 

Voltaire, M. de, his judgment of machinery, what, 
ii. 1^6. n. 

Upton, Mr. his criticism on the satyrs, examined, 
i. 202. 



W, 



Warburton, Mr. his edition of Mr, Pope ; Tntr. to 
i. 26. and of Shakespear, Ded. to Epistle to Au- 
gustus, 287. and 80. his judgment of the intricacy 
of the comic plot, ii, 39. of the scene of the 
drama, 55. of comic humour, 61. of the double 
sense in writing, i. 365. of the similarity in reli- 
gious rites, iL 165. 

Whole, its beauty consists not in the accurate 
finishing, but in the elegant disposition, of the 
parts, i. 6^. 

Wit, ancient, licentious, i. 230. why, 231. 

Words, old ones, their energy, how revived, i, 89, 
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INDEX. 335 



X. 



XekophON, an elegant inaccuracy iu a speech in 
the Ct/ropaediay i. 99. n. his ikie narration of a 
circumstance in the story of Pant/iea^ unsuited to 
the stage, 143. his s3rniposium explained, 235. n. 
a conversation on painting from the Metnorahiliay 
translated, 375. 



Z. 



Zeuxis, his pictures, in what repute under the Em- 
perors, i. 346. 



THE END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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